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ur Trade Policy— 


Mr. Thorp: I think that essentially the 
most dramatic economic fact in the 
world today is that now, in London, rep- 
resentatives of 18 nations, after a bitter 
war and a long period of economic 
strangling, have been sitting down to 
plan for the future and to agree. 

Mr. Fisher: Will this kind of agree- 
ment keep us out of war? 

Mr. Brown: Lack of it has contributed, 
in no small measure, to two very disas- 
trous ones. 

Mr. Thorp: Our huge stake in world 


stability, security, and prosperity compel | 


us to assume economic leadership. 

Mr. Fisher: Gentlemen, I suppose a 
very simple way to begin our discussion 
is to ask that very elementary question, 
“Why should we have reciprocal trade 
agreements?” I remember a few days 
ago that Under Secretary William Clay- 
ton commented that he thought we prob- 
ably had not received endorsement of our 
foreign economic program from the 
American people to the same extent as 
for our political program since it was not 
as fully understood. 

Mr. Thorp: May I add, then, Mr. 
Fisher, that at the same time he said our 
foreign political program was endorsed. 

Mr. Brown: It’s more widely endorsed 
because it is better understood. 

Mr. Thorp: I should like to emphasize 
that our political and economic programs 
cannot be separated. They are not di- 
vergent tracks but parallel ones, and 
they lead to the same terminal. 

Mr. Fisher: But, to keep to your meta- 
phor, Mr. Thorp, we are more used to 
boarding the political train. Now on this 
broadcast I hope that you and Mr. 
Brown will clarify for us, shall I say, the 
meaning of the signals on the economic 
track. 

Mr. Brown: During the war, Mr. 
Fisher, I happen to know that a good 
many G. I.’s, who went overseas, looked 
at the vast amount of material we pro- 
duced and shipped—and partly wasted— 
and they said: If we can produce like 
this for war there ought never to be 
unemployment and depression. 

Mr. Fisher: Yes, they said that. I’ve 
heard them say it, too, Mr. Brown. But 


By Wittarp Tuorp, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs, 
Winturop Brown, Chief of the 
State Department's Commercial 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


We reproduce herewith the text 
of an NBC network broadcast, 
which went on the air one recent 
Saturday night. It is in the form 
of a three-way conversation, 
Phrased simply yet pungently. 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY regards 
the facts as exceptionally pertinent 
in the present juncture of world 
economic affairs. 























I question whether they really believed 
it was possible. 

Mr. Thorp: Well, Mr. Fisher, our 
trade-agreements program, and the pro- 
posed International Trade Organization, 


Expanded Trade or Economic Warfare? 


are based on the proposition that it is 
possible. And not only possible but im- 
perative to carry out. What we expect 
to do is expand world trade—the pro- 
duction and use of goods—so that 
throughout the world there will be more 
jobs and more of the things people need 
and want. What’s more, we shall make 
it possible for more people everywhere to 
get hold of these things—buy them. 

Mr. Fisher: Well, then, it seems to me 
we have hold of something that needs 
banners and trumpets to proclaim. 

Mr. Brown: Yes, indeed. But the 
truth is that the whole trade-expansion 
plan cannot be done with one great 
dramatic gesture. It calls for intensively 
hard work, for painstaking application to 
detail, for an almost infinite capacity to 
take pains. And that sort of work 
doesn’t go with banners and trumpets. 


People’s Support Imperative 


Mr. Thorp: That’s true enough, but 
like any substantial effort by the United 
States Government it should have, it 
must have, the understanding of the 
American people. It needs their sup- 
port in addition to their understanding. 
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Our World-Trade Policy Affects 
This - - - and - - - This 





Rockefeller Center. . 


Because if the markets of the world are 
opened more freely to the products of 
various countries, certain groups, small 
groups, in every country, including the 
United States, may have to work harder, 
compete more intensively, and perhaps 
for a while accept smaller profits. But 
this is, after all, the American way. 

Mr. Fisher: That means that some 
people are going to yell “ouch.” 

Mr. Brown: The tendency to yell 
“ouch” is universal, and people yell 
louder from pain than from pleasure, 
so the few who are afraid they'll be hurt 
may yell louder than any who are bene- 
fiting. 

Mr. Fisher: It seems to me the point 
to examine is whether that “ouch” comes 
from a leg amputation or merely a shoe 
pinching. 

Mr. Brown: That’s it. Now several 
weeks ago we issued formal notice of in- 
tention to conduct reciprocal trade- 
agreement negotiations with 18 coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Thorp: Those trade agreements 
are principally concerned with tariff re- 
ductions, of course. 

Mr. Fisher: And when any government 
says publicly in advance that it proposes 
to examine the reasons why a tariff on 
a certain commodity should be reduced, 
you expect a howl. 

Mr. Brown: We know that we shall get 
some. 

Mr. Fisher: Still, there’s no alternative 
under the sort of government we prefer. 
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Country Store. 


Mr. Brown: We don’t want or need an 
alternative. We want to know and give 
consideration to what the people who 
may be affected think. But we do need 
the widest possible public knowledge. 
Because we believe that the trade-agree- 
ments program will help to bring about 
trade expansion and therefore contribute 
to prosperity and security for Americans. 
We can produce more of particular items 
than we can absorb. Other countries 
want the goods we can produce. The 
trade-agreements program is designed to 
get them there. We need and want more 
of the goods that other countries pro- 
duce. The trade-agreements program is 
designed to get them here. But, to suc- 
ceed, it needs the same sort of support 
our foreign political program has. 

Mr. Thorp: And if it fails, our political 
program fails, too. Politics and eco- 
nomics are natural bedfellows. And if 
you pull the blankets off one, why you 
have to take them off the other, too. 
When we announced our intention of 
going ahead with trade-agreement ne- 
gotiations President Truman made this 
point clear. He said then: “It is im- 
portant that the people of the United 
States realize the true significance of 
these negotiations, for us and for the 
world. They are not solely trade bar- 
gains. They are that; but they are much 
more. They are central to the structure 
of international economic cooperation 
under the United Nations. Their 
success or failure will largely determine 
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whether the world will move toward 
system of liberal internationa)} 
free from arbitrary barriers, excessin 
tariffs and discriminations, or will pay 
the heavy costs of narrow €conomic 
nationalism.” 

Mr. Brown: It might perhaps be wort, 
recalling what the costs were, 

Mr. Fisher: I wish you would. 


Heavy Costs of Unwisdom 


Mr. Brown: Well, in 1920 and 192) you 
remember we raised our tariffs againg 
imports. For the next 7 years both Goy. 
ernment and investors made extensne | 
foreign loans. Our tariff policy made jt 
practically impossible for many foreign 
borrowers to repay these loans in the 
only possible way—through sale of their 
goods and services in the United States 
In 1930, you remember we passed the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff act. That raised 
import duties to record levels. That act 
was passed over the protests of 1,00 
American economists and some 30 for. 
eign governments. This came at the 
very moment that our domestic business 
situation was out of balance. In fact it 
was argued that this new high tariff 
would help check the development of un- 
employment, but it was the wrong medi- 
cine. Other countries took the same bad 
medicine and raised their trade barriers, 
too. Two years later our foreign trade 
had dropped more than two-thirds. Our 
export industries were shut down. Their 
workers were in bread lines. Our surplus 
crops had broken down the home market. 
The automobile industry, machinery, 
petroleum products, pork, wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, fruit—these were some of the 
products which were hard hit. I don't 
have to tell you, Mr. Fisher. After all 
you can remember the depression. It 
didn’t happen here only. It happened 
all over the world. Those were the heavy 
costs which “narrow economic national- 
ism” helped pile up. 

Mr. Fisher: You've built up an impos- 
ing argument, Mr. Brown. But I think 
we might as well hit this thing hard 
while we’re at it. There are going to be 
men and women who are listening to you | 
now who will say that what you've given 
is a political argument. And what are 
you going to say? 

Mr. Brown: I would say that it’s no 
argument. It’s history. 

Mr. Thorp: Narrow economic national- 
ism, Mr. Fisher, has been rejected by our 
acceptance of the United Nations Charter 
which calls for economic collaboration. 
It was rejected by the overwhelming vote 
of Congress in passing the Bretton Woods 
Agreements Act. In that act Congress 














said: “In the realization that additional 
measures of international economic C0 
operation are necessary to facilitate the , 
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expansion and balanced growth of inter- 
national trade and render most effective 
the operations of the Fund and the Bank, 
it is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the United States to seek to bring about 
further agreement and cooperation 
among nations and international bodies, 
as soon as possible, on ways and means 
which will best reduce obstacles to and 
restrictions upon international trade, 
eliminate unfair trade practices, promote 
mutually advantageous commercial rela- 
tions, and otherwise facilitate the expan- 
sion and balanced growth of interna- 
tional trade and promote the stability of 
international economic relations.” Thus 
Congress has definitely approved and au- 
thorized cooperation in the economic 


field. 


Not Self-Sufficient 


Mr. Brown: We are not a self-suffi- 
cient country, Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisher: I remember Mr. Clayton 
making that same point on this pro- 
gram just over a month ago, Mr. Brown. 


He said then that this last war resulted’ 


in serious depletion of our natural re- 
sources. That we never had had enough 
tungsten, manganese, chromium, and 
the like, And that today we didn’t even 
have enough copper, lead, zinc, or high- 
grade iron ore. We were compelled to 
import these. And then he said, and I 
should like to quote here so that I am 
exact: “Heretofore the emphasis in our 
foreign trade has been on exports. The 
time is probably not far distant when 
the emphasis will be on imports. In 
any case, world trade is absolutely es- 
sential to the maintenance of our stand- 
ard of living and our domestic economy.” 

Mr. Thorp: In other words, Mr. Fisher, 
we want an expanded economy. We 
want and need more business. So do 
other countries. And I would like to 
say, as emphatically as possible, that if 
we try to be self-sufficient it means ac- 
cepting government controls compar- 
able to dictatorship. It is true that the 
volume of our foreign trade is small 
compared with our total industrial and 
agricultural activity. All the same it’s 
still huge. And if we are to have steady 
employment—if we are to keep our 
Standard of living—it is imperative that 
we do not only keep this foreign trade 
but expand it. 

Mr. Fisher: It seems to me that how 
you propose to do the expanding and 
how we shall get more business are 
matters we ought to take up at this 
point. At the beginning of the broad- 
cast we talked about reciprocal trade 
agreements and the proposed Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. I think it 
would help, Mr. Brown, if you told us 
more about them. 
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Mr. Brown: If we’re going to do that, 
there are three questions which I think 
we might put forward and answer. 
You’ve already asked the first one: Why 
do we have reciprocal trade agreements; 
and why is it a good thing to reduce 
tariffs? The second question is: How 
do we set about negotiating a trade 
agreement? 

Mr. Thorp: I think the third question 
we should answer is: How does the pro- 
posed International Trade Organization 
fit into the picture? 

Mr. Fisher: Taking the first question: 
Why do we have reciprocal trade agree- 
ments?—obviously it’s predicated on the 
assumption you’ve made earlier on this 
broadcast. We need to expand our 
trade. But I do think it would help if 
we broke down what is a_ general 
answer into more specific terms. 


Specific Implications 


Mr. Brown: You can in essence divide 
that general answer into five sub- 
divisions. 

Mr. Thorp: In the first place, foreign 
trade, which is what we’re after when we 
go into trade agreements, increases our 
market. This directly benefits American 
agriculture, and the manufacturers of 
industrial products who can produce 
more than they can sell in our domestic 
market. The concessions we get in trade 


agreements help them sell in other 
countries. 
Mr. Brown: In the second place it 


benefits those of our producers who use 
imported raw materials or semimanufac- 
tured products to make their finished 
products. 

Mr. Fisher: Then quite clearly it must 
help the millions of workers in agricul- 
ture and industry who get their pay 


checks from working on a farm or in a 
factory which is dependent or largely 
dependent on imported materials, to say 
nothing of those who handle and trans- 
port them. 

Mr. Thorp: That’s the third point; the 
fourth is that it improves domestic 
markets for those of our producers not 
directly interested in export or import 
trade. In other words, American 
farmers and manufacturers who can sell 
more of their goods in foreign markets 
as well as their employees, are better 
customers for the goods and services of 
Americans not in the business of export- 
ing and importing. 

Mr. Brown: The fifth point is that it 
raises living standards. It does this by 
providing more employment, by provid- 
ing more purchasing power. And by 
providing more goods for American con- 
sumers at reasonable prices. What 
happens is this: The products we grow or 
manufacture to better advantage than 
other countries are exchanged for the. 
products they produce better than we 
can, and this exchange is increased to 
the extent foreign trade expands. 

Mr. Fisher: All right. That’s your 
answer to the first question; why do we 
have trade agreements? Now the second 
question is: How do we go about making 
these agreements? You noted earlier, 
Mr. Brown, that the State Department 
had formally announced it intended to 
conduct trade negotiations with 18 
countries. I think it might help if, in- 
stead of discussing the general machin- 
ery, we examined specifically how this 
machinery will function in respect of 
these 18 nations. 

Mr. Brown: Then let me go back into 
history for just a brief moment. The 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements program 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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U. S. Trade With the Soviet Union . 


January-June 1946 


XPORTS from the United States to 
the U. S. S. R. during the first half 
of 1946 amounted to $223,439,000; of this 
total, domestic exports accounted for 
$218,644,000 and reexports for $4,795,000. 
General imports into the United States 
from the U. S. S. R. were valued at 
$56,894,000. 

Nearly one-half of the United States 
exports indicated were lend-lease “pipe- 
line” shipments. These totaled a little 
more than $100,000,000, in striking con- 
trast to the corresponding period in 1945 
when lend-lease shipments were more 
than 13 times this figure. “Pipe-line”’ 
shipments consisted of goods, contracted 
for during the war, which had not been 
transferred prior to VJ-day and which 
were moved forward after that time un- 
der a 30-year credit agreement. It is 
expected that these lend-lease reimburs- 
able exports to Russia will move at a 
faster rate during the latter half of this 
year than during the first half, in an 
effort to maximize deliveries before the 
“pipe-line” closes at the end of the year. 
Nevertheless, present indications are that 
the total of United States goods shipped 
will be approximately $150,000,000 less 
than the maximum $400,000,000 credit 
allowed for winding up the lend-lease 
program. 

Machinery and vehicles accounted for 
85 percent of the “pipe-line” shipments 
during the first half of the year; metals 
and minerals constituted another 6 per- 
cent. Together with edible animal prod- 
ucts, these three categories comprised 95 
percent of these exports to Russia during 
this period. 

UNRRA shipments for relief and re- 
habilitation accounted for 41 percent of 
United States exports to the U. S. S. R. 
during January through June of this 
year. Food commodities comprised 177 
percent of total shipments, and shoes, 
clothing, seeds, and locomotives were 
other main items. 

Distribution of total United States ex- 
ports to the U. S. S. R. during the first 


Prepared in the U. S. S. R. Division 
and the Special Programs Division, 
Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce 


half of 1946, by type of procurement is 
shown in table 1. 


TABLE 1.—United States Exports to the 
U.S. S. R. During First Half of 1946 





ow » 
Type of procurement Value 7 a 
Under lend-lease credit ar- 
rangement 7 $105, 292, 000 47.3 
UNRRA shipments_. 91, 952, 000 41.4 
Private relief agencies 8, 753, 000 3.5 
Cash purchase 17, 442, 000 7.8 


Total 223, 439, 000 100. 0 





Soviet cash purchases are largely con- 
centrated in the same commodity fields 
as before the war. In the January—June 


TaBLe 2.—United States Erports to U. 8. 


period, machinery, metals, and petro. 
leum products were leading cash exports, 
the same as in 1938. Table 2 shows ex. 
ports by commodity group and by type 
of procurement. 

General imports from the U.S. §. RB. 
amounted to $57,184,000 during this pe. 
riod. Primarily because of the increase 
in undressed fur imports, this 6 months’ 
total rose above the annual 1945 figure, 
which amounted to $53,793,000. Prewar A 
1936-38 imports from the U. S.S. R. aver- 
aged $25,106,000. 

Increases alSo were noted during re- 
cent months in other commodity imports 
from the U. S. S. R. Importations of 
Manganese ore which were resumed in \ 
April 1945, with the reopening of inter- 
national shipping through the Black Sea, 
amounted to 131,000,000 pounds, com- | 
pared with 142,000,000 for the year 1946. 








S. R., by Commodity Group, July—December 


1945 and January—June 1946 


[Value in thousands of dollars] 











Total exports Lend-lease UNRRA Private relief Cash-purchase 
July-Dee. Jan.—June } 
Commodity group 1945 1946 July Jan July Jan July Jan July-  Jan.- 
Dec. | June Dec June Dee June | Dee. | June 
1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 
Value Per- Value Per- |(value) (value) (value) (value) (value) (value) (value) (value 
cent 
a a : ee 
Animals and animal prod- 
ucts, edible $60, 556 14. 0/$64, 053) $28.7 $46,879 $3, 976 $13, 647 $60, 056 $30' $2 
Animals and animal prod- \ 
ucts, inedible 6, 382 1.5) 4, 103 1.8) 6,372 447 3, 609 10 7 
Vegetable food products | | 
and beverages 12, 486) 2.9) 7,727 3.5) 10, 302 7| 2,165) 7,684 19 % 
Vegetable products, in- | | | 
edible, except fibers, | 
and wood 7, 059 1.6} 11, 464 5.1] 6,989) 1, 182 17, 9,674 53, «608 
Textile fibers and manu- : 
factures 18, 505 4.3) 5,473 2.4] 17,944 275 555| 3, 549 6) 1,64 
Wood and paper 552 va 44) (9) 512 40 (7 40) 4 
Nonmetallic minerals 9, 092 2.1| 3, 335 1.5) 8,877 467) 215) 2, 808 
Metals and manufac- | 
tures, except machinery Rie: 
and vehicles 28,353] 6.5) 9, 556 3} 27,958) 5,962 2} 180 393) 3,414 
Machinery and vehicles .__|252,892| 58. 4) 99, 001 44.3 250,614) 90,807) (*) 1, 562 2, 278) 6, 632 
Chemicals and _ related 73 
products 9, 681 2.2} 1,131) 5) 9, 434) 47 117 711 130 Tal 
Miscellaneous__. 27, 213 6.3) 12, 757 5.4} 4,767] 2,023 17 801 $21,905 $8, 752 524) 1,18 
Total exports of BD ee 
U.S. merchandise.|432, 771) 99. 9}218, 644) 97. 9/390, 648/105, 233) 16, 521) 87,826) 21,905) 8,752, 3, 697 16, 833 
Reexports.___- 272 1] 4,795) 2.1 234 4, 128 33) & 


Total exports, in- 


cluding reexports |433.043 100. 0/223, 439 


100. 0 390, 882 105, 233, 16,521) 91,954 


21,905] 8,752) 3, 735) 17,500 








= Less than $500. 
»Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 
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Textile fibers, mainly flax, wool, and 
hair, also made notable advances during 


this period. 


ae 8.—Trade of the United States 
un U.S. S. R., by Principal Commodi- 


ties, January June 1946 








Item 


Domestic EXPORTS 


Total 
Animals and animal products, edible 
” Meat products 1,000 Ibs 
Pork, pickled or salted do. 
Meats, canned do 
Beef do 
Pork do 


Sausage, bologna and 
frankfurters__1,000 Ibs 
Chicken do 
Tushonka do 
Animal oils and fats, edible do 
Lard (neutral lard — in- 
cluded) 1,000 Ibs 
Oleomargarine of animal or 
vegetable fats 1,000 Ibs 
Dairy products 
Milk and cream: 
Condensed, sweetened, 
1,000 Ibs 
Evaporated do 
Dried whole milk do 
Dried skimmed milk__do 
Butter spreads and but- 
ter 1,000 Ibs 
Cheese. do 
Animals and animal products, in- 
edible 
Leather 
Upper leather, except lining 
and patent 
Sole leather (bends, backs, 
and sides) 1,000 Ibs 
Boot and shoe cut stock 
Leather manufactures 
Boots and shoes, men’s, 
1,000 pr 
Vegetable food products and bever- 
ages 
Grains and preparations 
Corn bushels 
Milled rice, including brown, 
broken, and screenings, 
1,000 Ibs 
Vegetables and preparations, 


edible 
Seed beans 1,000 Ibs 
Seed peas do 
Dehydrated soups and vege- 
tables 1,000 Ibs 
Fruits and preparations 
Peanuts, shelled 1,000 Ibs 
Sugar, refined do 


Vegetable products, inedible, except 
fibers and wood 
Rubber (natural, allied gums, 
and synthetics) and manu- 
factures 
Boots and shoes 1,000 pr 
Gloves and mittens, 
1,000 doz. pr 
Automobile tires. (casings) 
thousands 
Truck and bus casings 
thousands 
Automobile inner tubes 
thousands 
Belts and belting _1,000 Ibs 
Hose and tubing, except gar- 
den hose 1,000 Ibs 
_ Packing do 
Vegetable oils and fats, inedible 
1,000 Ibs 
Coconut oil do 
Seeds, except oilseeds do 
Textile fibers and manufactures 
Cotton manufactures 
Cloth, duck, and tire fabric 
1,000 sq. yd 
Knit underwear, men’s and 
ys’ doz 
House furnishings 
Blankets number 
Cordage, except of cotton or jute 
: 1,000 Ibs 
Wool cloth and dress goods 
1,000 y« 
_ Wool blankets anaes 
W ood and paper 
W ood and manufactures 
Paper, related products, and 
manufactures 
Writing paper, except fancy 
1,000 Ibs 


Quan- 
tity 


| 
146, 230 


2, 125 
000 


363 


6, 678 | 


10, 149 
38, 756 


25, 250 | 


24, 683 


567 


1, 801 
30, 835 
13, 641 


yp tad 


3, 971 
6, 993 
66 
773 


655 


Ps 


3, 983 


120 
13, 960 


10, 289 


6 


= 


17, 800 
12, 909 


702 


230, 016 


O61 | 


Value 
| (thou- 
sands of 
dollars) 


| 218, 644 


64, 053 
45, 348 

449 
4, 880 
5, 5OR8 
2, 006 


O83 
414 
045 
213 
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TABLE 3.—Trade of the United States 
With U.S. S. R., by Principal Commodi- 
ties, January-June 1946—Continued 





| Value 
: Quan- | (thou- 
item | tity {sands of 
| dollars) 
; 
| 


Nonmetallic minerals 
Petroleum and products | 
Motor fuel and gasoline, ex- 


Domestic Exrports—Continued | 
} 3,335 
} 2,215 
| 
cept aviation and anti- | 
knock 1,000 bbI__| 247 | 571 
Gas oil and distillate fuel oil | | 
662 | 
2 


1,000 bbl 1,095 

Lubricating oil do 19 
Lubricating greases, except | 
graphite lubricants 

1,000 Ibs 1, 294 57 

Abrasives | 362 


Artificial abrasives, crude and 
in grains, except steel abra- | 
sives ‘ 1,000 Ibs__| 1, 137 122 





Wheels of artificial abrasives | 
1,000 Ibs__| 455 162 
Carbon or graphite products 666 
Electrodes for furnace or elec- | | 
trolytic work 1,000 Ibs._| 1, 888 | 265 
Metals and manufactures, except ma- | 
chinery and vehicles 7 9, 556 
Iron and steel semimanufactures__| 669 
Bars and rods 1,000 Ibs 1,721 | 203 
Plates, sheets, and skelp | 
1,000 Ibs__! 2,018 62 
Strip, hoop, band and scroll | 
1,000 lbs 293 | 10 
Tin plate and taggers’ tin 
1,000 Ibs 7, 132 | 394 
Steel-mill manufactures | 6,169 
Plates, fabricated, punched 
or shaped 1,000 Ibs 3, 222 100 
Railway-track material 49 


Tubular products and fittings 


1,000 Ibs 41, 835 2, 580 
Wire and manufactures 
1,000 Ibs 18, 840 2, 540 
Iron or steel wire, un- 
coated 1,000 Ibs 71 2 
Rope and cable, except 
insulated 1,000 Ibs 13, 190 1, 696 
Nails and bolts, except rail- 
road 1,000 Ibs 96 | 4 
Railway car wheels, tires, and | 
axles 1,000 Ibs 1, 789 198 
Iron and steel advanced manu- | 
factures 750 
Tools ‘ | 539 
Copper and manufactures 1, 862 
Refined, in cathodes, billets, 
ingots, bars, or other forms } 
1,000 Ibs. 87 22 
Wire (bare) do 2 | 1 
Wire and cable, insulated 
do 9,339 | 1,820 
Brass and bronze manufactures | 21 
Plates, sheets, and strips (ex- 
cept window strip and 
shapes) 1,000 Ibs 13 3 
Machinery and vehicles 99, 001 
Electrical machinery and appa- 
ratus | 22, 805 
Generators number 27 | 4,456 
Accessories, and parts, for | 
generators } 440 
Welding sets, motor-gener- | | 
ator type number. -_| 305 | 902 
Generating sets powered by 
Diesel engines (assembled 
or unassembled) ._ number 247 | 1,658 
Batteries 716 
Transforming or converting 
apparatus number 697 1, 055 
Transmission and distribu- | | 
tion apparatus - - | | 1,473 
Motors, starters, and con- | | 
trollers | | 6,982 
Searchlights and airport bea- | | 
cons number. | 29 | 16 
Industrial heating devices, | 
and parts, including melt- | | 
ing and refining furnaces, 
and parts, and heat-treat- | | 
ing furnaces, and parts 2, 306 
X-ray apparatus, and parts, | 
except X-ray tubes } | 4 
Radio apparatus except air- | 
craft and military tank 605 
Telegraph apparatus and | 
parts | | 99 
Telephone instruments | } 
number__| 250 | 3 
Telephone equipment and | 
parts, except instruments - _| } 274 
Industrial machinery | 71, 756 
Locomotives, steam | | 
number 237 | 18,479 
Steam specialties and parts 430 
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TABLE 3.—Trade of the United States 
With U. 8. S. R., by Principal Commodi- 
ties, January—June 1946—Continued 





| 6 YA ov 

uan- | (thou- 

Item tity \sands of 
| dollars) 


DOMESTIC Exports—Continued | 


Machinery and vehicles—Continued | 
Industrial machinery—Continued 
Internal-combustion engines, 
accessories, and parts __...-|__.._.__. 11, 783 
Locomotive engines, 
gasoline, carburetor 
type, Diesel and Diesel 
electric, injection type 
number 62 2, 572 
Other: 

Gasoline, kerosene, 
ete., carburetor 
type, over 10 horse- 
power__-_number__ 21 14 

Diesel and semi- 
Diesel, hesselman, 
etc., injection type: 

Marine number - 873 2, 450 
Stationary and 
portable, over 
200 horsepower 


number. 94 1,727 

Accessories and parts_.-._|_._____. 820 
Construction and conveying 

machinery PO NER PAE idler in tdlali 1, 572 


Excavators, including 
power shovels 








number. - 9 | 302 
Cranes ee ee 36 717 
Mining, well, and pumping | 
WENGE 2 nc ucanenate 7, 846 
Mining and quarrying 
machinery 4, 334 


Petroleum and gas-well- | 
drilling apparatus and | 
parts | 1, 089 
Other petroleum well and | | 
refining machinery and | } 
parts ‘ | 400 
Pumping equipment | 2,023 
Metal- working machinery 
and parts 
Lathes number 
Automatic screw ma- | 
chines, single and mul- | 
tiple spindle (bar) 


»eoce ° ee ooo = 
Well and refining machinery _| | 45490 


25, 628 
706 5, 540 


types number 81 413 
Milling machines__do 92 | 691 
Grinding machines and 

parts Sar 3, 892 
Power-driven metal-work- 

ing machines and parts 3, 925 

Forging machinery, | 
and parts = -| 1,420 
Ball bearings, and parts, ex- | 
cept balls a 7 
Roller bearings, and parts, | | 
except rollers 462 


Air compressors: stationary, 
capacity over 25 cubic feet 


number 288 | 786 

Air compressors, portable 
number-_| 375 318 

Pipe valves with bodies of | 
iron and steel number 8, 102 1,339 

Printing and bookbinding ma- 

chinery | } 4 
Agricultural machinery and im- | } ‘ 
plements | 964 
Tractors and parts cal 904 

Automobiles, parts, and accesso- | 
ries | 2,497 

Motortrucks, busses, and | 
chassis, new number-_| 73 347 
Parts for assembly : | 58 

} 


Engines for replacement 


number 3,000 | 1,085 


Parts for replacement | 551 
Motortruck and bus engines | 
number..| — 1, 197 | 433 
Internal-combustion marine en- | 
gines, carburetor type, without 
detachable motors, outboard — | } 
number__|} 184 | 292 
Freight cars, over 10 tons capac- | 
ity number 15 | 287 
Chemicals and related products | } 1,131 
Coal-tar products 68 
Colors, dyes, stains, color | 
lakes and toners __1,000 Ibs __| 34 52 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical | 
preparations | 781 
Vitamins and vitasterols, in- | | 
cluding fish oils and fish- 
liver oils and concentrates, | | 
medicinal grade. _ 1,000 Ibs 59 | 333 
Medicinal chemicals for pre- | 
scription use | 300 
Chemical specialties 54 
Industrial chemicals 83 
Alcohols | 1 
Glycol, ethylene__1,000 Ibs _! 6 | 1 
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TABLE 3.—Trade of the United States TABLE 4.—Trade of the United States In 1944, the latest year for which off. 
With U. 8.8. R., by Principal Commodi- With U.S.S8. R., by Principal Commodi- cial statistics are available, Argenting 
ties, January—June 1946—Continued ties, January—June 1946—Continued exported 276,078 kilograms of leaves, 
flowers, seeds, and roots. Of this total, 
|} Value Value , 
Quan- (thov- a Quan- | (thou- 243,457 kilograms went to the Unites 
Item tity |sards of em tity (sands of States. 
| dollars) dollars 
Domestic Exports--Continued | GENERAL Imports—Continued 
Chemicals and related rroducts—Con. | Metals and manufactures, except _ = 
Pigments, paints, and varnishes 38 machinery and vehicles 7, 287 A large Colombian manufacturer of 
Soap and toilet preparations a 106 Manganese ore _.1,000 Ibs 130, 966 4. 407 drugs is producing several preparations 
Laundry soap- --_.-1,000 Ibs_- 365 22 Chrome ore or chromite te ee as ee 
nie sean long tons. | 21, 000 1, 883 containing various vitamins, Reports 
Photographie and projection c oe nastiness dl am - indicate that another concern in that 
goods 112 o ga oe rind : a ; . ied : , 
Scientific and professional instru- ee a oo ame — country will shortly begin Vitamin 
Ss > Frys allat ae, Sod owe : 
“a “ay 40 =. Chanigtls and related products 112 production. 
Surgical and medical. instru- | Chloride, crude (muriate of yee _ 
ments..____. ae 32 _ potash) short ton 3, 452 103 
‘ ad b Miscellaneous 128 
Books, maps, pictures, and other a Stamps and stamped envelopes 91 
printed matter____ 452 
All commodities" exported for 
relief or charity ..-..------------|_ 9, 474 New Zealand’s imports of sulfur from 
REEXPORTS the United States in January-April 1946 
wate eo, _— Mexico’s footwear industry reportedly were worth £NZ22,514 (£NZ1=$3.295 
Sole leather a Wl sol) 183s ranks ninth in order of importance, with | United States Currency). 
ofiee, green nite wi etree ao-.-. 6,149 | S821 . . 
Alfalfa 9 ey 1.171 74 production valued at 51,124,000 pesos in 
Wool, for clothing mAs 10, 216 3, 985 1945 
Molybdenum ore and er’ . 
1,000 Ibs_. 266 186 
GENERAL IMPORTS A shipment of 6 tons of dyes arrived 
=a , Tunisia’s program of imports from the in Kunming, China, in September after 
ota 56, 89 : - 3 
Animals and animal products, edible 913 United States in the second quarter of 242 months by road from Hong Kong, 
ee eae ” os 1946 included $125,000 worth of sulfur _—‘ Further arrivals of dyes en route are ex. 
1,000 Ibs 95 | 448 and $32,400 worth of chemicals. pected to bring the total to 10 tons, 
Animals and animal products, in- 
es ee 43,714 
Furs, undressed___-__- : . 41, 241 
Ermine ..1,000 pes_ 315 1, 190 
Fitch ee " C 128 581 
Fox, other than silver or 
black 1,000 Ibs 696 4, 230 I d . | R fi S . 
SR Seemeuccer’ “eee iii 4 ndustrial Kweference Service 
Persian lamb and carecul 
1,000 Ibs 1, 371 14, 652 . 
Marmot ___. ; do 1, 369 4. 093 a year, 5 cents acopy. Subscriptions 
ee ..do 33 1, 387 >» enter - % i? 
Muskrat ----do....| 1,246 | 2,673 —— . may be entered with the Superin 
Sable ; ery to 15 | 1,400 5 metercace Service tendent of Documents, Washington 
Squirre : ae 162 6, 255 adustria . ae 
Furs, dressed __- 63 w= — 25, D. C., or with any of the Depart- 
Manufactures of furs and fur > g { rene pumas FRO ment’s Field Offices Checks should 
skin 1,218 ey, i. - , . By 
Plates, mats, linings, strips. a be made payable to the Superintend- 
al, not caper Bags ie Mew 
+ hyueet ani 1,177 Marten toe Wary supine ent of Documents. 
——~" weneundenananc ? or — oni ™ The latest releases are listed below: 
Feathers, crude__- ; _.do 71 27 
Vereteble products, inedible, except | PART 6. VOLUME 4 
fibers and wood__. “ere 1, 577 | ’ 
Licorice root (crude) __ - 1,000 Ibs 379 20 \o | 
Drurs of vegetable a | No. 46 Market for Cigarette Paper 
edible 1,000 Ibs - 153 47 | \ ' - 
Essential or distilled oils 607 and Glassine and Grease-Proof Paper 
Geranium oil 1,000 Ibs 3 40 . | in Honduras. 
~ een No. 47 Plywood and Veneer in South 
av. 07 7,055 240 i > 
Pine-needle oil_____1,000 Ibs 50 121 | ms 
Tobacco, cigarette leaf, un- | \ Africa. 
Ss : - 1,000 Ibs 1,097 - \o No. 49 Markets for Facial Tissue, 
Textile fibers and manu mae 2, 066 s ‘ : 
gy linters — > 709 300 | Handkerchiefs, Table Napkins, Toilet 
Cotton weste do 1, 403 182 i ee ’ ss : 
Flax, unmeanufactured, exclud- L—_—— Paper, and Paper Towels in Mexico. 
—— an 2, 312 504 No. 50 Markets for Hard-Pressed 
‘lex tow ; do |} 2,312 504 ’ : ' ‘ : é 
Heir of the cemel______1,000 Ibs 88 80 The Industrial Reference Service is Wallboard in Chile, Mexico, and Pan- 
a Sentence * my ate = issued in parts, each covering a major ama. 
Oriental, sxminster, savonnerie, industry or group of associated in- No. 51 Forest Resources, Lumber In- 
Aubusson, and other carpets | : : 5 , 
not made on a power-driven dustries. Coverage includes both for- dustries and Trade in Ecuador. 
loom 1,000 sq. ft 41 68 : : ; eee , altho 
Animal hair, unmanufsctured ; eign and domestic developments. No. 52 Marke ts for Cigarette Paper 
reiaitiaiitaas aE 1, 507 448 It is issued in loose-leaf printed in Bolivia, El Salvador, Haiti and 
se ane @ é > - | 
cluding switches_1,000 Ibs__| S41 269 form and designed for filing in stand- Paraguay. 
eae.” 2 4 4 ard three-ring binders. Some issues § No. 53 Markets for Paper Bags in 
si base stocks 3 20 are illustrated. Cuba, Dominican Republic and Guat- 
nine ec Pe 178 0 Part 6, pictured above, deals with emala. 
Nonmetallic minerals __- eaeee 1,069 forest products. It is available on No. 54 Markets for Paper Bags in 
Asbestos, unmanufactured Meher . a , 
long tons__| 1, 021 49 subscription or single copy basis; $1.50 Mexico. 
Diamonds cut but unset, suitable | 
for jewelry carats 4, 796 1,002 
Emeralds, cut but not set__do 459 | 17 
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Credit and Trade Agreements Between Sweden and 


N AGREEMENT between Sweden 

and the U. S. S. R. was concluded 
October 7, 1946, in Moscow, providing for 
a credit grant of 1,000,000,000 Swedish 
crowns ($278,000,000—conversion made 
at 3.60 crowns=$1) by the Swedish Gov- 
ernment to the U. S. S. R. for the pur- 
chase of Swedish equipment for use in 
reconstruction and industrial expansion. 
The agreement was announced by a 
Swedish Foreign Office communiqué on 
October 9, 1946. The credit is to be used 
in the course of 5 years, with Swedish 
deliveries amounting to about 200,000,000 
crowns per annum, although deliveries 
scheduled for any one year may be ex- 
tended to the following year provided 
the maximum amount of the credit used 
does not exceed 300,000,000 crowns in 
any single year. Furthermore, certain 
deliveries provided for within the frame- 
work of the agreement may be deferred 
to the sixth year. The credit is to be re- 
paid in Swedish currency within 15 
years with interest at an annual rate of 
3 percent. However, the effective in- 
terest rate on the loan is reduced to 
2% percent by the fact that no interest 
is to be charged during the first 3 years 
and by certain other provisions of the 
agreement. 

Swedish deliveries to the U. S. S. R. 
within the terms of the credit agreement 
are to include: Materials for electric and 
steam-plant installations, machinery for 
extraction and concentration of ores, 
equipment for the mechanization of the 
forest industry and eventually for the 
production of peat, equipment for build- 
ing construction, and for the manufac- 
ture of building material, steam locomo- 
tives, trawler-fishing vessels, and other 
types of mechanical equipment. 


TRADE AGREEMENT PROLONGED 


Concurrent with the credit agreement, 
an agreement was also reached for a 
reciprocal exchange of commodities be- 
tween Sweden and the U.S. S. R., both 
contracting parties agreeing to prolong 
the trade and payments agreement of 
September 7, 1940, for a period of 5 years. 
Commodity quotas fixed for reciprocal 
exchange until December 31, 1947, will 
represent a value of 100,000,000 crowns in 
both directions. Moreover, both parties 
have expressed a desire to expand the 
mutual exchange of goods beyond the 
100,090,000-crown program established 
for the year of the trade agreement. 

During the first year, Swedish quotas 
established under the terms of this recip- 
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the Soviet Union 


By Grant OLson, European Division, 
Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce 


rocal trade agreement will consist of 
various kinds of high-quality steel and 
steel products, drilling pipes, steam-boiler 
tubes, drilling steel, materials for the 
manufacture of ball bearings, ball and 
roller bearings, optical and measuring 
instruments, spare parts for turbine gen- 
erators, and the like. Sweden also will 
deliver draft horses, breeding cattle, and 
fish, particularly herring. 

In return the U. S. S. R. will ship to 
Sweden various kinds of industrial raw 
materials, such as chrome and manganese 
ore, asbestos, alabaster, nickel, silver, 
platinum, mineral oils, cotton, flax, and 
certain quantities of pig iron and rolling- 
mill products to be used in the production 
of a portion of the equipment which Swe- 
den is to deliver under the credit agree- 
ment. Fertiliz2rs, such as apatite and 
potash are other important commodities 
which the U.S. S. R. will supply to Swe- 
den. The official communiqué an- 
nounced also that an agreement had been 
reached concerning the settlement of 
certain financial claims which had devel- 
oped since 1940. 

Both agreements have been approved 
by the Swedish Cabinet and were rati- 
fied by both Houses of the Swedish 
Riksdag on November 13, 1946. Press 
reports from Moscow state that the 
agreements were approved by the presi- 
dium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U. S. S. R. on November 26. 


REPRESENTATIVES PARTICIPATE IN 
NEGOTIATIONS 


It is evident from European press 
sources that representatives of all 
phases of Swedish economic life partici- 
pated in the negotiations conducted in 
Moscow. The delegation, led by Envoy 
Rolf Sohlman of the Swedish Foreign 
Office, included the following members: 
Klas Book, Vice President of Swedish 
Riksbank; Gésta Engzell, Counselor for 
Foreign Affairs; Director Sven Lundberg 
of the Federation of Swedish Indus- 
tries; Director Sverre Sohlman of the 
State Industrial Commission; Director 
Einar Sjégren of the Swedish Agricul- 
tural Association; Torsten Vinell, Com- 
mercial Counselor and Director of the 
General Export Association of Sweden; 
Director Gustaf Fredlund of the Cooper- 
ative Union; Director Einar Kordel of 


the Federation of Swedish Wholesale 
Merchants and Importers; Nils Lindh, 
Counselor of Legation; Director Bo 
Frick of the State Export Credit Guar- 
antee Board; Director Gerard Lunde- 
berg of the Swedish Shipowners Asso- 
ciation; and Director Ture Bielkegard 
of A/B Aerotransport. Ingemar Hagg- 
16ff, First Secretary of the Swedish For- 
eign Office, served as Secretary for the 
delegation. 

Swedish and other European press re- 
ports have provided considerable data 
supplementing the information released 
in the official communiques. These press 
reports seem to emphasize the fact that 
the credit agreement is only a basic 
agreement whereby the Swedish Govern- 
ment promises to extend to the U. S. S. 
R. a total credit of 1,000,000,000 crowns 
and to issue the necessary export per- 
mits for commodities stipulated in the 
agreement. The list of goods contained 
in the agreement represents the schedule 
to be followed by the U. S. S. R. in 
utilizing the Swedish credit, but the final 
trade transactions will depend upon 
negotiations between U. S. S. R.’s trade 
authorities and representatives of the re- 
spective Swedish industries. 

Semiofficial Swedish sources state that 
Swedish deliveries of goods on credit will 
total about 870,000,000 crowns ($242,- 
000,000). The remaining 130,000,000 
crowns will be used to pay for freights, 
insurance, installation charges, and 
technical assistance. 


GROUPING OF SWEDISH DELIVERIES ON 
CREDIT 


The Swedish Minister of Commerce 
announced in his report to the Riksdag 
that the Swedish deliveries on credit had 
been divided into 16 commodity groups 
and 4 payment groups. At the head of 
the commodity list attached to the credit 
agreement are water turbines, genera- 
tors, and electrical equipment represent- 
ing a total output of 265,000 kilowatts; 
complete steam-power plants with a total 
output of 250,000 kilowatts; and sundry 
electrical equipment totaling 47,000,000 
crowns. Other items are: Mechanized 
mining equipment, 200,000,000 crowns; 
equipment for ore prospecting, 42,500,000 
crowns; machinery for peat production, 
25,000,000 crowns; equipment for the 
mechanization of forestry, 17,000,000 
crowns; equipment for housing construc- 
tion and for the production of housing 
materials, 90,000,000 crowns; equipment 
for the chemical industry, 22,500,000 
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crowns; 300 steam locomotives of the 
Russian Dekapod type, valued at ap- 
proximately 150,000,000 crowns; 45 fish- 
ing trawlers; 50 freight schooners of 
wood (presumably auxiliary motor ves- 
sels); laboratory equipment, 10,000,000 
crowns; welding machinery, 5,000,000 
crowns; fuel injection pumps, 2,500,000 
crowns; and high pressure fittings, 10,- 
000,000 crowns. Delivery of some of the 
electrical equipment, mining equipment, 
house-construction equipment, and fish- 
ing trawlers may be extended into the 
sixth year. 

Prices will be determined by negotia- 
tions between U. S. S. R.’s purchasing 
representatives and the respective Swed- 
ish sellers, and under the terms of the 
agreement the U.S. S. R. is to receive 
most-favored-nation treatment with re- 
spect to prices. 


SWEDISH FINANCIAL CLAIMS IN BALTIC 
COUNTRIES SETTLED 


The Swedish financial claims men- 
tioned in the official communique are 
reported to involve certain Swedish in- 
vestments in the Baltic countries, espe- 
cially in nationalized property such as 
the large Kegum hydroelectric power 
plant in Latvia constructed about 10 
years ago with Swedish capital. The 
original Swedish claims are said to have 
totaled about 100,000,000 Swedish crowns, 
and it is understood that the U.S. S. R. 
has agreed to pay 18,716,250 crowns to 
settle these claims, utilizing the Swedish 
Government credit in making the pay- 
ment. This sum is reported to be about 
one-half of the amount provided for in 
a similar agreement concluded in 1941. 
The present as well as the 1941 Baltic 
claims agreement are treated as confi- 
dential. 


MUTUAL EXCHANGE OF Goops UNDER 
TRADE AGREEMENT 


The provisions of the trade agreement 
include a commitment by the Swedish 
Government to facilitate the chartering 
of Swedish vessels and to investigate 
charter applications. This provision, 
which is one in principle, is to be supple- 
mented by concrete agreements between 
Swedish shipping interests and Soviet 
navigation organizations. 

Although the quota list of the 1940 
agreement has been abolished, the 
Kujbysjev protocol of November 1941, 
modifying the terms of the 1940 trade 
and payments agreement, remains valid. 
Certain Soviet orders placed in Sweden 
in 1940 and 1941 have not been com- 
pletely settled, and these are subject to 
the terms of the Kujbysjev protocol. 

The list of goods which the U.S. S. R. 
is to deliver to Sweden before the end 
of 1947, valued at 100,000,000 crowns, in- 
cludes the following quotas (quantities 
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Such Swedish ships as these (this scene is at 
the port of Goteborg) will carry Swedish 


merchandise to the Soviet Union, and 
bring back Russian products, under the 
terms of the agreements described in the 
accompanying article. 


in metric tons unless otherwise indi- 
cated): Chrome ore, 25,000; manganese 
ore, 15,000; hausmannite, 300; scrap 
iron, 25,000; pig iron, 10,000; rolled com- 
mercial iron, 10,000; lead, 1,000; nickel, 
250; silver, 30; platinum, 50 kilograms; 
apatite concentrate, 50,000; 40 percent 
potash, 100,000; common salt, 100,000; 
Glauber salt, 50,000; anthracite (for the 
manufacture of electrodes), 6.000; as- 
bestos, 3,000; gypsum stone, 20,000; 
burned gypsum, 2,000; native sulfate of 
barium, 1,000; burned magnesite, 1,000; 
petroleum products, 100,000; lubricating 
oil, 3,000; petroleum pitch, 2,000; paraf- 
fin, 750; synthetic rubber, 500; Arch- 
angel pitch, 200; methanol, 50; red lead, 
500; glycerin, 200; oak logs and sawn 
oak, 10,000 cubic meters; aspen, 4,000 
cubic meters; cotton, 5,000; cotton 
waste, 500; flax, 300; tow, 200; goat- 
skins, 50,000 pieces; sheepskins, 300,000 
pieces; some small quantities of zinc- 
white, lithopone, tin, and hemp. 
Swedish deliveries to the U. S. S. R. 
during this same period include the 


following products: Drill piping, 1,000 
metric tons; steam-engine tubes, 800 
metric tons; hollow drill steel, 2,000 


metric tons; steel transmission belting, 
100 metric tons; quality steel and quality 
wiring, 4,400,000 crowns; material for 
the manufacture of ball and roller bear- 
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ings, 8,000,000 crowns; wire ropes, 2. 
000,000 crowns; tungsten and molybde, 
num wire and other material for the 
manufacture of incandescent light bulbs, 
1,500,000 crowns; ball and roller bear. 
ings, 10,000,000 crowns; spare parts for 
turbogenerators, 1,000,000 crowns; Spare 
parts for automatic telephone Stations, 
1,000,000 crowns; chemicals, including 
tanning extracts, 8,000,000 crowns; figh 
(including salt herring in barrels, 5,000 
metric tons), 20,000,000 crowns; horses, 
12,000,000 crowns; breeding cattle, 5. 
000,000 crowns; sundry types of equip- 
ment and material other than those jp. 
cluded under the credit agreement, 
20,000,000 crowns. 

Press comments on the foregoing lists 
of commodity quotas indicate that the 
U. S. S. R. potash shipments to Sweden 
will come from the Russian zone in Ger- 
many. The hope has been expressed in 
certain Swedish commercial circles that 
the authorities in the U.S. S. R. will give 
consideration, at least indirectly, to the 
delivery of coal from Poland to Sweden, 
as provided for by the terms of the Swed- 
ish-Polish trade agreement. 

Under the two agreements, Swedish 
exports to the U.S. S. R. are expected to 
amount to between 10 and 15 percent of 
ithe kingdom's total annual export trade, 
It will represent a considerable increase 
in Sweden’s export trade with the U. §, 
S. R. which has not averaged much more 
than 2 percent during the past 10 years. 
The United Kingdom, Germany, and the 
United States have been the three out- 
standing markets for Swedish exports 
for many years. During 1937—one of 
the most favorable prewar trade years— 
Swedish shipments to the United King- 
dom, Germany, and the United States 
amounted to 23, 16, and 11 percent, re- 
spectively, of total exports. Germany is 
now unimportant as an outlet for Swed- 
ish exports, whereas the United Kingdom 
and the United States normally are most 
important as markets for the Swedish 
forest-products export industry. 


SWEDISH TRADE RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA 
IN REVIEW 


An examination of Swedish foreign- 
trade statistics reveals that prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities in Europe in 1914, 
Russia was a leading market for a rather 
wide range of Swedish manufactured 
goods, notably iron and steel, machinery, 
and vessels. Many Swedish firms are 
known to have concentrated their export 
activities on the Russian market. 

After the establishment of the Soviet 
regime, these long-established private- 
trade relations were disrupted. It is 
understood that a group of Swedish busi- 
nessmen sought to reestablish their trade 
with Russia in 1920 by conducting nego- 
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tiations with various Soviet cooperative 
societies. A short time later the Swedish 
Government took up formal trade nego- 
tiations with the Soviet authorities. A 
trade agreement containing a most- 
favored-nation provision was finally 
concluded on March 15, 1924. This 
agreement, together with the trade and 
payments agreement concluded in Sep- 
tember 1940 (for details concerning this 
agreement see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, October 5, 1940), has served asa 
pasis for Sweden’s commercial relations 
with the U. S. S. R. during recent years. 

A marked tendency to follow the tradi- 
tional pattern of Swedish export trade 
with Russia is noted in the list of com- 
modities which Sweden is to furnish the 
U. S. S. R. under the terms of the cur- 
rent credit and trade agreements. The 
predominance of manufactured products 
in this list is also in conformity with 
the foreign-trade program of the Swed- 
ish Commission for Economic Postwar 
Planning. In its report this Commission 
recommended that Swedish industry in- 
crease the degree of refinement of prod- 
ucts for export rather than ship raw 
materials or partially processed prod- 
ucts. 

These agreements not only represent 
the largest credit ever extended by 
Sweden, but they also reflect a renewal 
of the country’s traditional interest in 
the development of large-scale mercan- 
tile connections with Russia. 





Uzbekistan’s Superphosphate 
Plant 


The first superphosphate plant in 
Uzbekistan, U. S. S. R., and that Re- 
public’s initial chemical enterprise under 
the present Five-Year Plan, has begun 
operations, according to the Soviet press. 
It is at Kokand in the Fergana Valley, 
Central Asia’s chief cotton-growing dis- 
trict, and has begun to supply fertilizers 
to cotton areas which previously received 
superphosphates from long distances. 

Also to be erected in the Fergana Val- 
ley is the Uch-Kurgan nitrogen plant, 
while the Chirchik electro-chemical 
project is earmarked for expansion. It 
is planned to establish another super- 
phosphate plant at Samarkand to sup- 
ply cotton plantations in the Zeravshan 
Valley. 





Except for bread and cereals, UNRRA 
is supplying three-fourths of the food for 
hospitals, children’s homes, and schools 
in the Brest-Litovsk and Baranovice re- 
gions of southwestern Byelorussia, in the 
Soviet Union, according to a recent state- 
ment by the American executive officer 
of the UNRRA mission in Minsk. 
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Bremen District’s 
First Iron Mine 


The Damme Iron Mine, located be- 
tween Damme and Holdorf in Oldenburg, 
Germany, is reported to be the first iron 
mine to be opened in the Bremen dis- 
trict. The deposit was discovered 36 
years ago. 

The ore is reported to be among the 
most valuable in Germany, similar in 
quality to the central-German “Ilse 
Huette.” The deposits, of considerable 
extent, are from 1 to 6 meters thick and 
are located 260 meters below the surface. 

Use will be made of modern mining 
science with the resulting absence of 
fire-damp as well as influences detri- 
mental to health. Many local workers 
reportedly have been attracted to the 
mines because of promotion of the social 
welfare of the miners and the supple- 
mentary ration cards they are to receive. 





Czechoslovakia delivered 10,000 tons 
of newsprint to France during the first 9 
months of 1946, according to an eco- 
nomic bulletin issued by the Czechoslo- 
vak Ministry of Foreign Trade. 





Egypt’s Domestically 
Produced Paints 


With the wartime development of 
small industries in Egypt, sales of domes- 
tically produced paints expanded consid- 
erably. Before the war, the output was 
small, activity being limited largely to 
the mixing of imported ingredients, but 
when imports were drastically curtailed 
local raw materials were substituted. 
The output of paints during the war pe- 
riod amounted to 80 to 100 metric tons 
annually, although potential capacity 
was considerably greater. A large part 
of the production was consumed for mili- 
tary purposes. 

The production of colors also increased. 
Although no data on output are available, 
it is known that capacity was greater 
than needed. 





Attempts to develop a fiber industry in 
the Bahamas have met with little suc- 
cess. Sisal is now being described as 
“the crop of last resort,” simply because 
soil conditions produce a poor-quality, 
short fiber which is not marketable at a 
reasonably profitable price. Salt-water 
retting and inadequate cleaning machin- 
ery add to the difficulties. 
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The data here shown were compiled 
from official trade statistics of the vari- 
ous countries or from United States offi- 
cial sources unless otherwise specified. 
Monthly data are preliminary. Values 
originally reported in foreign currencies 
have been converted for the purposes of 
this report to United States dollars at 
the rates of exchange applicable to the 
various periods. Comparison of current 
value figures with earlier data should 
take into consideration that no adjust- 
ments have been made for changes in 
price levels. 

Export figures for Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, British India, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, 
Eire, Mexico, New Zealand, and the 
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Prepared by Special Programs Divi- 


those 


sion, on Basis of Figures Furnished 
by Area Divisions 


for Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, 


zechoslovakia, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United States, domestic merchandise 


only. 


Belgium’s exports cover domestic 


merchandise for 1936-38 but are not de- 
fined in 1945-46 sources. 


British India, New 


Eire, 
Zealand, and the 


Import figures for Australia, 


United Kingdom represent general im- 
ports; those for Bulgaria, Canada, Czech- 


Monthly Statistics of World Trade | 
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lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United States, imports for consump. 





tion. Belgium’s imports cover imports 
for consumption for 1936-38 but are not 
defined in 1945-46 sources. 

In general, data include shipments of 
munitions, government _ stores, and 
UNRRA supplies. 

Commodities shown in the Wor 
Trade Commodities section include a few 
principal commodities of world trade; 
countries listed are among the leading 
exporters of these products. Commodity 
classifications, particularly of manufac. 
tured products, vary from country to 
country, but so far as practicable have 
been adjusted to approximate Uniteq 










































Footnotes at end of table. 


United Kingdom include _reexports; oslovakia, Egypt, Denmark, the Nether- States classifications. 
WORLD TRADE: COUNTRIES 
1945 1946 
1936-38 
Item monthly 
average | October | Novem-| Decem-) Janue | Fer | March | April | May | June | July | August Septem. 
EXPortTs 
Total, 20 countries*______..._millions of U. 8. dollars 1,002.6 | 1, 27. 1,418.8 | 1,607.4 | 1,607.6 |71,514.5 | 1,719.7 | 1,799.2 
North America: 
Canada | * do_. 76.9 207.2 216.9 213 171.9 139. 2 162.2 162 179.1 151 186. 2 242 7 169.8 
Costa Rica. do s a6 : a . 
Cuba 2__ : do 13.4 24.4 2). 26.9 16.7 23.1 44.3 48.2 : 
Dominican Republic do 1.3 1.7 3. ¢ 2.7 44.4 14.9 {8.6 9.4 6.2 4 7 53.7 3.7 
Guatemala ; do 1.3 1.5 2.3 1.7 1.4 4.1 4.7 6 3.4 1.0 1.1 2.7 1.9 
Haiti*___ do 7 1.1 1.5 1.9 1.2 23 1.7 2. 2.4 1.5 2.1 2.5 
Iceland*. do_. 1.0 1.3 2.8 3.8 ‘23 3.1 1.2 ’ 1.7 24 2.5 4.5 
Mexico 2 *_. do 18.4 26.7 4 4.0) 1.0 25.3 24.8 29 26.1 23.7 10.1 
Nicaragua. -- do 5 1.0 i) 1.2 1.7 1.7 ¢1.7 ¢1.7 en? e717 ¢1.7 ¢1.7 12 
Panama + do_. 3 5 f 5 H { 1 
FE] Salvador do 1.0 7 2 ; 1.5 2.1 r1.5 $3.4 2.0 1.2 2.3 7,9 LR 
United States* do 243.8 $40.5 612 712. 2 779.2 650. € 786.8 740. ¢ S15 S58 R08. 1 R50 0 627.1 
South America: 
Argentina 2 * do 47.7 80.0 65.0 73. € 6 62.0 76. 7 95.2 89.1 81.0 OH. 4 98. 1 
Bolivia do 3.3 7.0 67.1 7.1 } 5.8 1.4 
Brazil 2 * do 2.6 63.5 60.9 76. 1 “0 65.1 gO 80.5 83. 1 t 
Chile ?____ do 12.5 20.2 12.7 0. 3 21.7 16.4 10 12.9 l 17.2 18 18.2 18 
Colombia 2 do 6.8 12.0 4 14.7 12.8 
Ecuador do ie 2.6 2.6 ¢ 2.6 2.2 1.¢ 2. ¢ 
Paraguay - - do 6 r2.5 2.2 °2.3 
Peru do 7.1 11.5 | 11.6 13 13.9 7.6 14 12.2 11.9 10.8 16.7 
Uruguay* do_. 4.4 9.1 7. 10.0 7 9.9 14.4 &.7 16.9 11.2 
Venezuela do 20.0 29.1 2r 33.9 
Europe: 
Belgium 5 * do 62.8 13. 17.1 22 24.8 29.7 12.7 37.9 51.8 51.2 66. ( 
Bulgaria 5 do 5.1 4.1 2 3.0 2.2 2.1 1.4 2.0 2.6 °2.5 
Czechoslovakia 2 * do 30.4 9 3.0 18 6.9 8.7 411.8 414.2 18.6 18 27. ¢ 
Denmark 2 * do 26.9 20. 5 23.9 21.0 ).4 19 18.7 22. 5 19.6 on) 22 2 .¢ 4 
Eire 6_. do 9.5 13.6 17.4 13.7 11.8 12.0 13. ¢ 12.3 10.1 9.4 
Finland 5 * . ; ..-do 15.0 16.9 15.9 21 0 19 ‘7.5 17.8 412.6 14.4 15.2 18.4 
France* do Dy S 30.0 33.6 43.9 %). 2 431.3 435.2 i628 $61.0 71.4 FRR 71.9 RO. 4 
Netherlands ? do 46.8 5.9 6.4 9.4 ‘7.0 ‘9.4 416.6 415.7 114.6 14.7 24.3 22.9 34.7 
Norway ?* do 15.8 8 7.8 BF 13.1 14.4 15.1 17.8 21.8 24.6 23 
Portugal 2 * do 4.2 10.7 15.4 13.9 9.4 11.8 411.7 15.5 15.2 r12.6 12. ¢ 
Sweden 2 * do 37.8 63.3 Mb. 7 5.7 47.4 19.3 39.7 42.8 iM, 4 2.9 Mi. 16.0 55.6 
Switzerland 2 * do 24.0 34.0 37.0 39.0 1.8 41.4 16.8 16.4 2 16.4 62.7 KA). 7 
United Kingdom ¢ * do 223. 4 2). 6 138.7 191.4 47.3 256.9 Rg 2 295.0 8.3 77 2 ISR 4 339. 3 301.2 
Asia: 
British India ¢ do 57.7 83.7 79.9 67.2 
Ceylon 6 do 9.1 20.5 11.1 18.9 24.4 16.8 20. 6 18.7 13.7 18. ¢ Is. ¢ 22.9 
Iran 5,8 do 3.3 419.3 421.9 427 19.¢ 12.9 
Iraq § do a, 44.7 44.4 16.6 
Palestine do 2.2 48.4 ‘8 11.7 49. ( 8.7 1.3 7 0 18 
Philippines, Republic of do 1 (7 l 
Oceania: 
Australia 6 * do 45.1 40.2 54.0 39.2 19,2 67.2 i. 2 1.8 64.0 73. ( 79. ¢ 95.3 
New Zealand ° do 20.0 8.0 22.9 0.7 32 32.9 25.0 93.9 Te 24.1 27.9 
Africa: 
Algeria do 15.3 47.9 412.2 $11.7 16 10.¢ 16.0 16.7 ”) 19.0 
Egypt '°____ do 14.4 11.9 10.7 8.0 13 18.8 15.6 19.9 03.2 29. 4 292 
French West Africa do 4.3 44.4 $4.8 ‘4.0 ‘6.1 $23 6.1 7.2 6.5 2.8 
Gold Coast ° do 3.8 43.1 ‘3.1 5.9 9,2 45.1 4120 16.5 ‘4 428 
Southern Rhodesia * do 4.7 16.5 15.8 43.9 45.3 43.9 14.3 14.5 ‘5 410.0 F 
Tanganyika ! ‘ do 1.9 43.2 42.9 42.7 3.7 $2.1 42 13.4 
IMPORTS 
Total, 20 countries millions of U. S. dollars 1,149.5 | 1,345.9 | 1,403.1 | 1,379.1 | 1,437.6 | 1,274.7 | 1,508.4 | 1,62 
North America | 
Canada | *_ do 58.0 121.1 128.2% 109. 2 126.4} 105.4 126.1 144.8 | 147.9 142.0 159.9 164.0 156.9 
Costa Rica_- do 9 2.1 ¢2.4 ¢2.4 | | a 
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t North America—Continued 
nts Cuba? millions of U.S 
of Dominican Republic aot on 9.4) 23.5 291.1 29 9 ~~ F 
and Guatemala de 9 | 41.7 $1.3 | 41.9 ig 28. 4 27.9 | 1.2 } | } 
Halli... lea) 3a| Eee ee oe be --|-------- . 
Iceland® do “s 1.3 1.1 1.3 11 i 28/ 21 Tea eee os 
Worl Mexico 2 * - -9 4.8 13 2” : 1,2 1.3 1.2 | "a | <4 2.9 2.6 | 29 
rid 7 do 11.6 ‘ , 6.7 4.8 | 15 at 2] 1.6 | 1.2 | 1: | . 
Nicaragua 4 1.6 31.5 33.9 33.1 3° ot) | 3.6 43.9 5 4° | 43 1.3 1.4 | 
afew | Panama 0... 5 ‘8 , 31.8 37.4 | 39.6 3 in el w 43 7.4 5.9 |. 
1 35.5 
E] Salvador do 1.6 5.1 ne *11 1 ‘Ll 1 41.5) 935.2) 345.0 eee orerre 
; U1) Salivac oa. | ~ . A | | . é ae 
Tade; United States * ro 8 1.3} 14 e 5.0) 3.3 cs| vet gee oe | ‘Lil i-2 
j | South America: _ 205. 1 343. 7 312.6 9 F 1.6 | 31.0 31.2} 3 314 ; 4.6 ae : 
In l ) 1.4 1.f 
g iene 2. 279.5 | 400.3! 307.6] 3734! 3030) 3891 | 1.7 71.8) F168 | e 
lodity Bolivia . y " 6 32.3 30.8 95 1s ' 009. t | 370. 7 420.1 | 413.9 | 375.8 
Brazil 2 * uo 8 24 ©? ave 1d 6.1 16.9 | ; 
Ufac. | Chile ? ~ 31| 272! 28] 542 43.8) 49.1] 420) 520) 51.1 
C mbia 2 ao 7 3 8 va o of. 2 36.5 | 44.9 g ¢ as | ms ti 
ry to nce y do 7.0 + : =o +f 12.4 | 16.5 ae + : a 4 | 52.6 | 
‘ 4 . vod 6 vu. . ( . ~ 
have Paraguay red 1.0 2.2 ©99 ; = ‘ : 0.9 | 15.4 | 18. 7 | 14.8 i51 
nit habe io 7] 17) m7] thd oh 2.8 2.5 pat eesees | 
ed Uruguay*.. oe 1.7 7.8 F 2 ee a 
Venezuela do 3.4 9,2 ie 10.3 10.2 7.4 9 8.0 : 
: e : o 2 Rg 9 g 0) g some det ( 10.5 | 10.0 escaiies 
Europe: lo 6.6 13.9 790 9 220 F 0 9.3 | 10.4 | ¢ 1 | -{ 10. 6 10.6 |. 
Belgium 5 * Sena oa.8 se 13.0 A Seer ares \e Soe 
Bulgaria § . do 68. 2 13.4 18.7 FEF ae . desu] ail $55 
Czechoslovakia 2 * se 1.6 2.9 2.5 ae 61.0 63. 6 67.5 r71.5 86 
“sr 5 Denmark 2 * Go 27.5 Q4 3 4 P 4 3 3.3 2.9 29 re rs r91.5 | J 
Fire § do 28. 8 16.3 15.7 71 = s 3.5 | 410.7) 411.4 14.5 | y 
Finland 5 * do 17.2 ) eT aa S.0 29.6 29 5 on -9 | | | 
| 4 do é 14. ( 15.0 18.7 19.1 3.0 36. 4 40.7 | c 
France* 14.4 11.0 13.1 5, 2 18.1 ao} ee 24.3 | 64.7 | 61.4 
eptem. | Netherlands is 27.6 199. 6 207.8 #1, ° on = aa 6.5 49.7 410.2 4 14.7 
il. ine . do . 2 ‘ 261. 2 7 or | WN. .7 " ae 
ber eaten SAE do ‘ i 113.5 | 4100.9) $175.4 | 4166.1 170.6 
aa Sueden ! : do } 83 13 ° 23 2 22 7 20.1 17.4 93.3 ~¥ 78 4 154 7 
Switzerland 2 * do 41.2 a ox ly 0 18. 5 10.0 9.3 rey an 26 v 28.5 bia 40 
itzerland . 38.6 38.1 7 Y 79 + ae 14.8 16.0 22 () 
United Kingdom ° * do 32.0 9.0 ( hid 52.2 45.0 753.71- 763.6 oan 
iom au. ( 19.0 61 P io. 4d | 63.6 0! veavoal vara! 6 9 an ‘ 
Asia do 383. 1 295, 2 264 ons 54.9 59.0 | 73.01 65.0} ant 769.01 70 
British India ¢ 2| 3643{ 301.7| 3868| 3194] 4165) 3089] 4064 | 66.3 = 
169.8 by ; > 7 : Se 1 68.7 68.6 | . | 487. i 427.2 
dag y . 4 14.2 14.6 ; 
Iraq do 4.4 49 2 412 « .0 11.6 19.4 13.3 
ve ‘ “ J. 13.4 491.3 - v9 14.0 7 ‘ _ =* 
33 peas eo 3.6 45.8 169 _.3 8.7 5.9 17.8 13.8 15.4 18.0 
( hilippines, Republic of : a) ‘ } - 4 . 
1.9 Oceania pine epu do —s ‘14 5 416.3 414.7 417.1 694] Tocttgt ‘ -t 
Australia * * : a0. ¢ 9.5 ee 1A * 23. 4 * 23.6 # 
New Zealand 9 * - 39.1 69.5 aE 9 20 5 54 
) Africa _™ 17.1 14.0 18 R Saar o4.3 12.9 47.0 45 nr | 
12 | Algeria 18. 5 12.1 13.2 17.5 18.5 i. : 5d. 3 17.3| 49.5 58.8 | 
is | Eeypt aa 13.8| 4298.5] 427.7] S44] 4 18. 5 22. 4 16.6 | |- 
627 | preach West Africa ot , 9 24.9 22 3 29 5 os : . 12 9 14.5 9.8 20.9 21.0 | 
told Coast ® ao 6 47 ‘7 gn ehs rm 22. 5 24 2 as “1. .| 
Southern Rhodesia do 3.9 aa fa 5.1 46.1 44.8 5 62.4 25.8 26.6 99.2 
Wana : do , ~~ . 43.2 $35 aE a. 4 9.4 8.5 17 bs 
Panganyika 3.4 136 14°6 : | 3.5 42.9 Prd erty i ' 
do 1.5 41 - 3.5 $3.9 i235 1564 ‘as 3.3 429 
2.0 495 419°9 ». 4 46.0 45 - 
ai 2. 2.2 13.0 ‘L6 ty 5.4 
WORLD TRADE: COMMODITIES ! 
EXPORTS 
Coal: {AW MATERIALS 
Germany: ** 
British Zon ill 
French Zon millions of long tons 6009.9 | 900 
Poland do v.9 1.0 “0 1,0 0. ¢ - = 
32.4 Y 0.7 0 ‘ 
2 Union of South Afric do to ay 4 0.9 1.1 0.8 
ica : oh 1 1.1 
United Kingdom mill paerersasee 0.1 11 l a 1 9 
millions of U. 8. dollars 15.4 i - { = ug 1.2 U3 : 
= United States a illions of long tons ) ‘ I ¥.U 3.9 3.9 3.0 ae “3 3 2 
34.7 . millions of | S. dollar fe ~ { 5 . o 3.0 3.5 29 a < 4 
me ‘ } pee 'S 4.7 18.6 99 on ' 4 “9 4.1 3.2 
mse py millions of long tons 1.0 2.9 “3.5 —o 19. 2 20.6 24.1 13.5 8. =>. 5 “4 *S 
5.6 sritish India millions of U. S. doll " ack <.5 3.1 3.6 1.9 3 21.0 36.6 41.8 > 
' Eevpt millions of etnraem 11.5 2.8 4.1 » 4 we 5.4 5.9 6 
301.2 Pye millions of 5 alle - 116.4 16.9 34 ») 
msof Us S.doliars.-| 10.6) ha] RB) 4S 
nited Stat ait illions of pounds 69.5 947 ‘ ) 6.2 9.6 
illions of U.S. dollars 26.1 1 9 2. | 14.1 18.8 29.0 = : - : 17.2 19.4 14.2 
Wool millions of pounds 4 296. 4 99.2 a ; 25, | 34.6 28.9 37 6 an : 52.8 61.7 42.4 
Argentina millions of U. 8. dollar es 25) 100.8] 146.6] 125.2] 1505] 158.8 8. 3 hg 50. 4 8. 5 34.3 
Austral millions of pot mr 1.4 11.4 9.1 ’ “hid 00. 0 183.3 205. 8 121 
Istralia millioy tT eae 5 24.6 63.0 14.2 1 9 18 2 14.4 2 
llions o S. dollars > “ 39. 2 R « mM ¢ - Y.2 - 
Urug millions of 18.0 8.2 15.7 12 ¢ ae 20.9 67.8 70.9 8.0 5.5 8.7 
ruguay : is of pounds 67.3 9 “9 17.8 93.1 ) 8. 19 9 oa ¢ 
‘ millions of U. 8. doll i.3 34.1 68.1 62.1 =| “o 21.0 15.0 ~ oy. 2 34.2 
millions of nese 2.5 2.8 3.3 5.0 ‘ 94.1 83.7 54.8 =2°3 30.8 36.1 
Butter FOODSTUFI oe 5.9 8.9 13.3 6 f 1s 2 17 i 3.9 7.4 110. 2 | 120.6 
strali: ae 7.6 10.6 9.0 
Australia millions of U. 8. dollars - - 19. ( 
Denmark millions of pounds 15 m1 2.5 3.1 3.9 3 ¢ 8 is 
millions of U. §. dollars oo 10.5 13.3 15.7 159 oe 2.8 3.6 29 on , 
U ; millior } 6. 4 &,2 a : o 15.6 11.5 15.7 13 4 2. 0 2.2 1.9 
nited States = 2 is of pounds 28. 6 19 9 3.4 0.9 2.9 29 ‘ Ms 10. 2 9.8 8.2 
millions of U. 8. dollars ; l 12.9 7/ 9.4 68 o 3.8 6.2 - RR - 
Coffee: millions of pounds 7 (2 1.1 22] 2 0 1.8 7.0 8.8 16.2 29 () Bp 8 7 | 8.0 
Brazil , (*) 2.7 5.6 ‘4 4 2.0 1.3 . ; 22.5 21.0 | 18.6 
millions of U. 8. dollars 11.6 - 1.0 4.3 2 _ rr l (7) (2) 
Colomb millions of pounds > 7.4 19.1 29.4 21.8 . eta 1 (7) 
~~ r millions of U. 8 oo . a 139.0 | 196.6 153.5 115; 5 “ane eae 33. 1 24.6 
156.9 | Wheat millions of pounds 46. 1 RS. 7.8 11.6 10. 2 | 10.7 3 4 ~s 220.9 171.0 194.8} 199.2 
Argentina : es 44.0 65.0 57.0 | 60. 0 77.8 Bo. 11.7 10.4 13.0 or 123. 8 
millions of U.S. dollars 20 = 77.5 32.6 65.7 58 4 app 16.0 
Australia __ millions of bushels “ae 7.6 21 97 57.2 70.1 
millions of U. 8. doll 6.2 cy 25 > : &3 . 
50 . 5S. dollars 6.8 ‘ 2.1} 3-8 1.6 R 6.6 14.9 12. ¢ 
millions of bushel 4 } 4 6 5.9 44 4 2.9 
els 6.9 - 1.3 2.6 > Q ; 7.5 | 1.6 
. 8 | 1.7 36 ee 2.6 1.7 
3.1 1.6 2.9 





Footnotes at end of table. 
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WORLD TRADE: COMMODITIES—Continued | 
————_ 
1945 1946 
| 1936-38 |_ se ae Se ee eer - , 
Item Monthly ee = ee ee a ES i 
| Sree | October at “on a January 2 March April May June July August Septem 
| ae aes aw ~ = ee 
Exports—Continued | | 
FOODSTUFFS—continued | , 
Wheat—Continued | 
Canada ae ..-millions of U. 8. dollars 8.9 43.8 53.2 53.5 21.5 14.0 21.9 19.3 22. 1 14.2 20 13.0 | 
millions of bushels 8.8 31.4 38.3 38.1 15.2 9.8 15.4 13.4 15.5 9.9 13.6 8.4 1 
United States... ________ millions of U. 8. dollars 3.3 50.3 44.3 44.9 52.9 35.9 41.0 24.1 13.5 51.2 Pe 35 8 a 
millions of bushels__| 3.4 26.9 23. 6 24.1 9.7 18.5 21.5 12.8 6.5 23.9 17.3 16.0) ia 
Wheat flour: ; 10.5 
ES eeeneeerene millions of U. S. dollars __| 4 (2) ‘tl he 1 3 2 2 3 
millions of barrels __| 1 (7) (7) (*) (*) a (*) (7 1 (7) (7) (: 
al LAE in el millions of U. 8. dollars__| 1.9 4 1.4 2.0 3.6 4.3 5.1 5.1 4.0) 8.1 4.6 9.5 
millions of barrels _- 5 1 2 3 5 6 7 7 6 1.1 6 13 
Canada __millions of U. 8. dollars Le 7.3 7.0 6.7 8.0 0 7.5 10.9 12.4 8.0 9.5 16.4 i0 
millions of barrels 3 11 1.0 1.0 1.1 1.1 1.0 1.5 1.7 11 1.2 20 19 
United States_______- .-millions of U. 8. dollars 1.8 8.8 14.5 12.1 16.1 20.9 13.0 16.6 15.5 15.5 5.2 14.9 189 
millions of barrels . 1.2 1.9 1.7 2.2 2.8 i7 2.2 2.1 2.0 1.8 1.6 } 
MANUFACTURES 
Automobiles and parts: 
United Kingdom ________millions of U. 8. dollars 6.3 3.0 3.0 7.6 5.2 9.6 12.4 13.2 17.2 14.5 18.4 15.8 18.9 
la do. 23.8 16.1 24.1 23. 6 23.7 26.6 29.7 36.3 418.8 43.5 38.3 51.4 29 
Machinery and parts: !2 
Switzerland. _______ _.do 3.6 7 6.2 6.9 5.0 6.5 6.3 6.7 9.5 7.0 11.2 7.8 
United Kingdom_______________- _.do 21.3 15.7 10.8 18.9 24.4 26.3 29.0 30.8 41.8 30.5 42.5 35.7 34.1 
Ts _do 3.5 48.2 75.6 132.5 102. 7 78.5 105.3 96.0 106.0 120.8 113.5 131.3 Py ry 
Paper and manufactures: 
bts aniige neticinkkenateeawaapeeced do 10. 4 16.3 18.1 16.1 18.7 16.8 19.3 20.3 21.5 20.6 24.4 27.8 14 
|. Se _do 87.3 89.0 58.2 5.1 66.6 67.3 64.5 77.5 75.3 76.6 79.0 64.4 04.7 
United Kingdom ae do 3.1 2.3 1.4 2.2 3.0 3.2 1.4 1.2 3 1.2 6.3 5.2 “qt 
millions of pounds 37.0 7.8 5.2 9.1 10.5 12.6 18.2 18.1 24.1 19.0 1.1 21.7 2,1 
United States ___millions of U. 8. dollars 2.2 5.1 9.7 7.8 9.9 8.2 10.2 9.4 10.3 9.5 7.9 9.3 5.9 





1 Silver bullion and specie included; gold excluded. 


2 Monetary gold and silver excluded; however, for Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and 
Switzerland there is no statement in source regarding this point for 1945-46. 


3 Official estimate. 


* Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, September 1946 (formerly Monthly 


Bulletin of Statistics, League of Nations.) 


5 Monetary gold and silver included; however, for Belgium there is no statement in 


source regarding this point for 1945-46. 
6 Bullion and specie excluded. 


? Corrected figure. 


* Data for Iraq exclude crude oil shipments by the Iraq Petroleum Co 
exclude trade of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., the Caspian Sea Fisheries, Government 


Departments, and certain other establishments. 
® Bullion included; specie excluded. 


1 Coin and gold ingots excluded through December 1945, but included thereafter 


silver ingots included throughout. 


CHINA: EXPORTS! INCLUDING 


Prewar monthly averages are 1937 
A verages for the United States are for 1936-38 
Data cover electrical, industrial, and agricultural machinery, the United States 


subgroup classification, so far as practicable 


’ Data incomplete, covering principal items only 


« Monthly average of 3 months’ data. 


» Monthly average of 2 months’ data 


¢ Monthly average of 6 months’ data. 


4 Data for 1946 shown in bales converted on basis of 500 pounds to bak 


« Monthly average of 8 months’ data 


Data for Iran 
r Revised 


» Partially estimated 


z Less than one-half the unit 


*Countries included in total are marked with 
**Includes hard coal, brown co il, coke and briquets 


***British and French zones combined. 


REEXPORTS BY 


PRINCIPAL 


[Value in thousands of United States dollars] 


COUNTRIES 


an 


38 for all countries except the United States, 


isterisk 





























Year rotal States Britain Germany ae Korea <a ‘oe ‘Todie. France All other 
1935 208, S68 9, 17, 927 10, 484 29, 741 4,192 34, 392 5, 527 27, 374 10, 599 39, 193 
1936 210, 002 HE { 11,639 30, 415 2, 901 31, 657 1,917 +, 090 4, 0290 40, 716 
1937 245, 802 7, ; 21, 239 24, 706 2, 260 47, 739 4,179 8, 455 4, 566 41, 277 
1938 160, 468 18, 249 11, 928 11, 859 24, 488 1,444 51, 140 1,717 4,143 4, 287 31, 213 
1939 116, 194 25, 472 10, 247 5, O86 7,513 631 25, O46 1, 211 3, 462 3, O81 33, 845 
1940 119, 414 34, 183 11, 893 24s 7, 639 755 22 2108 161 133 1, 923 34, 971 
1946: 
July 14, 928 9, 346 390 574 nr 2, 302 n.! 258 169 1,900 
August 25, 760 11, 379 2, 528 197 nt 3,777 n.! » 718 739 4, 422 
January-August 82,514 38, 484 4, 421 1, 491 nt 21, 123 nt 3,910 1, 167 11, 918 
CHINA: EXPORTS! INCLUDING REEXPORTS BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
[Value in thousands of United States dollars] 
an Tin Hides Animals 
Year Total Pextile Tung oil lea pec und Tungsten Seeds ngots leather, ind animal), All other 
fibers nut oil 1} - 
and bar and skins products 
1935 208, 868 15, 071 10,744 2, 428 17, 760 7, 387 &. 579 20, 004 78, 637 
1936 210, 002 21, O&2 9,114 2, 776 12, 124 7, 954 12, 036 30, 924 76, 237 
1937 245, 802 26, 329 9, 033 11,944 10, 516 11, 639 15, 771 36, 500 81, 408 
1938 160, 468 &, 244 6, 948 10, 609 4, 097 7. 562 1. 097 24, 832 57, 586 
1939 116, 194 3, 791 3, 428 5, 038 2,413 6YS » 702 21, 275 52, 846 
1940 119, 414 3, 406 6, 395 823 9,754 2, 326 , GRO 19, 498 58, 070 
1946: 
July 14, 928 3, 513 1, 682 137 Is 118 27 2, 011 2,791 4, 631 
August 25, 760 3, 503 3, 663 602 56 70) Os 2 655 & 50 7. 880 
Januar y-August $2,514 12, 642 7, 535 1, 056 144 1, 522 a, z 7, 527 17, 618 33, 957 
Footnotes at end of table 
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CHINA: GENERAL IMPORTS! BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
—__ [Value in thousands of United States dollars] 
_—— | | | wind > 

— | on | United Great "ee , | Japan | ee | Hong British | Netherland P French All 
. San Year | Total | States Britain Germany | Proper Korea | Kong Indies Indies Siam Indochina other 
Septem. | bee) ; 2 oe de ee BP ee a OOS 

Gy _ - a | | y 
inna 341, 195 | 64, 599 35, 747 37, 854 | 51, 266 996 | 7, 402 2 13, 732 21, 083 10, 124 22, 996 75, 396 

ao -- 280, 573 | 55, 137 32, 834 44, 649 45, 570 873 | 5, 280 7, 359 22, 057 5, 625 5, 370 55, 819 

1936. .---- 279, 935 | 55, 291 32, 6¢8 42, 861 43, 992 687 | 5, 590 3, 653 23, 617 4, 639 8, 799 58, 108 

1937. ---- 263, 938 44, 817 20, 937 33, 530 | 61, 433 1, 628 | 7, 266 4717 13, 491 7, 467 8, 141 60, 511 

1938 406, 984 64, 694 23, 434 26, 667 | 94, 926 6, 343 | 10, 592 36, 587 17, 695 6, 412 8, 639 110, 995 

{ = peues 511, 469 108, 952 20, 417 13,768 | 116, 658 3, 992 | 36, 770 43, 851 26, 896 11, 976 34, 557 93, 632 
1940. -- ' 
91 1946: A, 712 30, 719 2, 970 ee 206 | N. R. | 2, 207 6, 146 27 43 177 12, 210 
5.8 yon 56, 609 | 37, 069 2, 164 73 | 435 | N. R. | 2, 444 3, 500 46 647 245 9, 987 
Augus Pn, o17 701 | » 499 | 398 | Ons J | 20, 42: : } 21! , , 127 . 
4 January- August 390, 494 217, 791 | 17, 492 | 626 1, 252 N. R. 20, 423 | 31, 461 1, 215 | 1, 098 1, 127 98, 009 
CHINA: GENERAL IMPORTS! BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
ween {Value in thousands of United States dollars] 
“108 l 
Ls , . : Candles 
9 | . | Cotton rho Rice nto hinory | Chemicals Books, . 
a Year Total Raw piece yoy | and ae nol aoe and phar- Paper, pm yy ie 
? . f cotton goods , paddy : , | maceuticals| and pulp waxes. 
| 
341, 195 15,415 | 7, 761 2, 190 | 34, 438 32, 165 24, 164 13, 790 19, 442 37, 288 154, 542 
18.9 1935 | 280, 573 | 10, 748 | 3, 600 1, 388 | 7, 982 | 32, 102 | 17, 949 | 15, 481 17, 084 31, 194 143, 045 
42.9 1936 ] 279) 935 4, 679 | 4, 292 | 1, 813 11, 970 38, 649 | 19, 163 | 17, 997 19, 139 34, 729 127, 504 
1937 263, 938 | 3, 716 6, 698 15, 659 16, 869 | 19,451 | 17, 017 | 16, 937 13, 413 26, 978 127, 201 
. 1908... | 406, 984 | 52, 368 | 4, 745 22, 954 16, 904 29, £52 | 18, 976 | 23, 287 18, 517 33, 253 193, 730 
34.1 ne 511, 469 65, 527 | 14, 182 35, 587 42, 982 31, 801 | 19, 463 | 22, 116 19, 202 38, 394 222, 215 
80.0 40 
rn 54, 712 | 15, 841 3, 959 361 58 2, 425 | 761 | 3, 933 1, 866 7,117 18, 391 
) ’ eee = = | - nO on «€ 7 1 | 5. F an “ 5s 
a August 56, 609 ot 847 | 4, 754 = = = = 1, = B = i. = = = - = 
“47 January- August 390, 494 125, 884 17, 142 2, , 20 fi 7, 129 | £0, 273 | ; : ’ 
2.1 
id CHINA: NET IMPORTS OF UNRRA 
i st [Value in thousands of United States dollars] 
States, 
States M | Yhemic: | 
d States . - Raw Cereals Milk and | Wool and | Machinery Metal a — | Vehicles Foodstuffs, All 
Year Potal cotton and flour | milk food mifrs. and tools | mfrs. mise. | maceuiticals| , canned other 
- 2. 746 4, 675 4,549 20 778 425 200 | 320 186 | 641 952 
August 19, 440 6, 798 5, 642 1, 339 751 327 | 325 584 | 789 313 2, 572 
nee August 109, 554 28, Y85 28, 221 &, 198 2, 332 4, 306 | 2, 603 2, 241 | 11, 313 5, 000 16, 355 
3 | | | 
| Excludes treasure NoteE.—Converted to United States dollars at rates recorded in Chinese Maritime Cus- 
2 Includes Burma toms Returns. 
: Excludes hides, leather, and skins Source: Annual Returns of the Chinese Maritime Customs, Vol. I, 1936, 1938, and 1940; 
n. r. Not reported in source Vol. IL 1937 and 1940; Monthly Returns of the Chinese Maritime Customs July and 
z Less than one-half the unit August, 1946. os 
nian: : ’ PL eee ee . : most exclusively by European exiles who 
Byproducts of Sweden’s Argentina’s Expanding ; y by Eur 
Il other C le-D oataital have improved collection methods and 

" . hs y & y ne 2 . 

Shale Oil Tude-Vrug Activities cultivation. There are now three large 
aan A large number of byproducts are ob- During the past 8 years, Argentina has dealers in crude drugs, maintaining 
god tained by the Swedish Shale Oil Com- developed and expanded a crude-drug _facilities for cleaning, grading, sorting, 
33, 45 pany A. B. The most important are industry. This field is dominated al- and storing botanical plants. These 
34, 971 ‘ : : . 

2,000 metric tons of sulfur monthly and products are subject to laboratory tests 
re 200,000 cubic meters of gas daily. The to meet the requirements of the United 
11, 918 sulfur is highly refined, and a major States, Argentine, and British pharma- 

— part of the output is delivered to the pulp copoeias. 
industry. Liquefied gas produced by a With European sources of crude 
new plant now being erected will be used drugs cut off by World War II, Argen- 
as fuel and in the production of tina turned to its own wealth of high- 
II other chemicals. grade raw materials. The Andes re- 
dg S — Pons Boonies ete gions in the northwestern part of Argen- 
s 2 s >, tar, ; ; 
78.637 ’ - ae Se tina and the southern mountainous 
76, 27 quicklime, and the output of these by- arene shen to. Geen 0 f ful 
+= products, in metric tons, is not far below yesh = 2 a eee eS ee 
57, 586 i iitiention of ch. When the cen medicinal varieties. Experiments prove 
58, 070 ; ae that the plants are easily adapted to 
; cern’s 5-year construction plan has been cultbienias 
4, 631 completed, it.is expected that byproduct ‘ 
3" pod output will exceed shale-oil production Only one Government agency, the Sec- 
33, 957 exceed shale-o i ion. ; f ae 
P tion of Special Cultivations of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, conducts research 
The United States took 49 percent of into botanical drugs and essential oils. 
all Brazilian exports in 1945, Great Brit- This organization has been established 
ain 12 percent, and Argentina 2.6 per- for only a year and is making every ef- 
cent. fort to broaden its activities. 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


The statistical data on United States 
trade, derived from figures gathered by 
Bureau of the Census, report total trade, 
distribution of the trade by countries and 
areas, and trade in leading commodities. 
Commodity exports or imports appear in 
alternate monthly issues. Three types of 
exports—cash-purchase, lend-lease, and 
UNRRA—are shown separately where 
each constitutes a significant part of the 
trade. Total exports appearing alone 
represent cash-purchase goods largely or 
entirely except as noted. Where only one 
type is shown, the balance of total exports 
also represents cash-purchase goods. 

Cash-purchase, or non-lend-lease, ex- 
ports include commercial trade; goods 
purchased and shipped by foreign Gov- 
ernment missions stationed in this coun- 
try; relief or charitable supplies shipped 
by the Red Cross and other private agen- 
cies, referred to as “private relief ship- 
ments”; and after July 1945 relatively 
small amounts of goods sent to United 
States agencies abroad. Statistics show- 


By Grace A. WirHerow, Special 


Programs Division 


ing private commercial trade separately 
are not available. 

During the period of the war lend-lease 
figures represent largely merchandise 
furnished by the United States Govern- 
ment to the Allied Nations as lend-lease 
aid. Thereafter lend-lease exports con- 
sist of the “cash,” or “‘credit” type. 

The figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States Customs 
area with the exception of goods destined 
to United States armed forces abroad. 
Goods that reached foreign civilians 
through these forces consequently do not 
appear in the statistics. 

Exports generally show country of 
ultimate destination; if this not 
known, country of consignment. Prewar 
boundaries of the liberated countries 
serve for statistical purposes. Goods 
consigned to the armed forces or other 


was 


UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 


representatives of the Allies stationed in 
a foreign country are included as a part of 
exports to that country. 

Imports include private commercig} 
trade, foreign merchandise purchased by 
United States Government agencies, mer. 
chandise owned by foreign Governments 
and entering this country for their officig) 
use or for storage, and merchandise 
transferred to the United States under 
the reciprocal-aid program. Genera] 
imports represent merchandise entered 
immediately upon arrival into merchan- 
dising or consumption channels plus 
commodities entered into bonded customs 
warehouse for storage. Imports for con- 
sumption are merchandise entered imme. 
diately upon arrival! into merchandising 
or consumption channels plus withdraw- 
als from bonded customs warehouse for 
consumption. 

Imported goods are credited to the 
country in which the _ products 
mined, grown, or manufactured. 


were 




















1945 104¢ 
1936-38 
Item monthly 
average | October Novem-)| Decer Janu- Febru- March A pril Ma Tes fa August Septem 
er er ary ary ber 
VALUE 
Exports, including reexports thous. dol_- 247, 211 455, 264 | 638,937 | 733,139 | 798.727 | 670.875 | 815,047 | 757, 290 | 850,759 | 878,199 | 826,178 | 881,914 | 642, 87 
Cash-purchase !_____- - 247, 211 43,771 | 443,358 | 454, 574 a 183, 289 | 591,834 86,916 661,744 2,482 | 669,405 | 770, 466 
Lend-lease__..._._.- do... 74,850 | 115, 250 | 188,320 96, 300 | 116, 140 80, 442 66, 614 57,115 7, 817 33, 767 
UNRRA sanabaaneel ..do. 7 36, 643 80, 329 90, 245 01, 286 107, 073 89, 932 1 101 18, 602 18, G58 77, 681 
Exports, U. S. merchandise a . a 243,752 | 440,511 | 612,332 | 712,176 650, 110 | 786,831 | 740,574 | 815,346 | 858,053 | 808,074 | 859,029 
Cash-purchase ?_______- Le hee T 243, 752 | 331,91 428 477 | 438,910 4€8, 652 | 576,101 75,280 | 641,972 | 687,909 | 653,651 | 752,031 
Lend-lease_____ do 7 7 111,314 186, 914 95, 947 114, 92¢ 78, 368 64, 602 57, 059 7,751 83, 743 
CD ee do 72, 541 86, 352 85, 511 95, 804 SF, 92¢ 8,77 113,085 | 116,672 | 73, 253 
General imports___....._.-- do 207, 408 22, 419 7, 187 18, 771 384,471 | 406, 760 6, 7 84,901 | 432,021 | 424, 282 
Imports for consumption____- do 05, O96 2, 5e 2 17s ( s 07, 603 7 61 392, 269 SY, 097 70, 678 $20, 107 | 413, 878 
INDEXES | 
Exports, United States merchandis¢ 
Value- - aa oct uf 100 81 251 299 5) oF 04 } 2 52 257 
Quantity- —_ 100 123 171 202 918 1s 2 ; 1s r 223 108 
9 | i as 100 147 147 144 147 148 Lh 1 154 158 lf 
Imports for consumption 
eee 100 168 152 13 195 150 182 ’ ”) 18] ( 202 183 
Quantity. 100 107 OS s 121 g 111 114 1 l I 
Unit value______- 100 156 155 158 162 161 164 { 167 169 } 8 
UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
EXPoRts, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada_._._- : rae __thous. do] 37, 812 6,117 +; 1, 74 85, O76 82 216 Of gy | 16 114, 92° + 4,236 | 133, 784 
American Republics, total. __.___- do 2 40, 384 6, 671 14( 7 27, OFC 146, 540 | 132.008 | 154.136 | 156 3 | 167.342 | 180, 272 ‘ 0 472 | 137,166 
DR ee ; do 6, 875 2 423 ©& (PR 31. 68] 31. TH 31, 427 37. 069 3 91 39. 207 $2. 48] & 2 14, 166 45, 744 
Central American Republics __do. 33. 872 7, 402 8, 2s 9, 343 & 463 6, 569 13, 079 9, 237 11, 923 11, 469 3, 679 7, 486 
Cuba : 29 do 6,556 | 16,278 | 20,967 | 18,184] 19,312] 20,268 | 20,031 | 23, 491 2,779 | 17,231 | 24,752} 14,88 
Argentina do. 6, 608 2,372 (9 7, 724 9, 198 9, 029 9, 295 10, 537 13, 622 14. G28 19, 797 3, O64 
Bolivia so Selene it do 412 978 1, 947 1,142 1, 420 2, 134 1, 544 1, 782 2, 032 1, 558 1, 669 921 
3razil__- EET _.do 4,989 | 11,863 | 28,316 23, 872 1,373 22, 441 26,494 | 22,442 27,192 | 26,124 233 | 20,047 
te TS P f co , 787 3,012 5 763 1,672 4()] 4,946 6, 280 5 956 137 64F 730 ), 734 
Colombia........-- do... 2. 994 7, 269 9 (02 7, 656 & RO] 10, 708 11,614 12, 435 15, 106 0, SOS 16, 382 9, 124 
i aaaiale do__- 1,370 | 2,399 264 | 3,459 6x 3, 921 4,207 | 5,129 7, O64 4,189 | 6,857 | 3,0% 
Uruguay do 744 1,370 36 2, 422 3, 061 2, 893 2, 710 141 066 3, 754 4, 13: 2, 168 
Venezuela do 3,411 281] 18,033 | 12,683 | 16,931 13, 103 5,363 | 17,777 20,124 | 13,315 | 19,980} 11,0% 
Curacao do 2. 43] 2.744 1, 65¢ 3 £04 2, 392 2 445 2 698 3. 029 050 2,331 327 ), 212 
EUROPE = 
United Kingdom feuds __thous. dol $1,697 | 42,304 33,537 | 72,741 81,963 | €0,013 | 85, 863 68,094 | 62,840 | 73,1€0 | 70,755 | 66,699 
Lend-lease -- : eS 10,167 | 7,628 | 29,653) 25,558| 15,714 | 34,203 9, 957 110 | 5, 22 1,048 | 3,464 
Contirental Europe, incl. U. 8. 8. R__ ve €0,fF1 | 14,083 | 229,771 | 315,0€2 | 319,652 | 257,980 | 204,035 312,09 | 205,634 | 204,173 | 281,752 | 164,835 
et ao _..-do €0, 55] F2.490 | 74,001 95,578 | 114,973 | 107,539 | 139, 403 166, 854 | 168,909 | 169,941 | 184,983 | 114,74 
Lend-lease _- .-€o 57, 296 81,104 | 136, 573 94, 770 67, 644 70, 741 43, 577 44, 448 30, 468 26, 174 | 7, 630 


25. 


See footnotes at top of p. 
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1945 | 1946 
1936-38 ae aks | 
Item monthly | l Sse ies : : 
average tohor | NoVem-| Decem-| Janu- | Febru- | ; A Scie 
October ber | ber | ary | ary March | April May June July | August |” tes 



































din fo ~un tata | TU Pee wees 
art of Exports, INCLUDING REEXPORTS—Continued | | | | 
EUROPE—continued | 
ercial] { Continental Europe, incl. U. S. 8. R.—¢ ontinued Pe Bae pe | | eee | 
ed by | UNRRA thous. dol --.---.-| 35,297 | 74,666 | 82,911 | 109,909 | 82,797 | 93,891 | 78,906 | 102,478 | 92,277 | 103,764 | 70,595 | 42, 459 
y Belgium ! do 6, 420 15, 035 | 17,153 | 21, 661 16, 784 23, 133 25,790 | 21,083 28, 428 33, 876 20,388 | 23, 134 14,746 
mer. Lend-lease do -.-| 7,200 5,480 | 10,840 4,359 | 7,061 | 5,826 | 6, 586 6, 927 4, 523 2, 943 2,781 30 
Czechoslovakia ! do 1,234 | 3,872 | 11,398 | 13,824) 13,118} 10,850 | 6,126 | 10,796 | 14,761 | 6,390 | 13,549 | 10,545 | 4,700 
ments UNRRA.. do oo 3, 844 | 11,309 | 13, 365 12, 473 10, 317 4, 946 9,466 | 14,379 | 5,758 | 11, 250 9, 568 2,311 
: Denmark ! do 1,506 | 2, 460 | 857 | 1,039} 1,862] 1,234] 2,893 1,676 | 4,430| 3,262] 3,765] 3,936] 1,895 
fficia) Finland 1. - do 879 te 40 | - 294 557 | 365 | 1,499] 1,709 1 785 3, 141 3, 806 3, 438 3, 407 3, 144 
indi France |. ..do 11,885 | 37,991 | 79,483 | 53,672 | 73,362 | 67,936 | 89,369 | 78,324] 70,526 | 62,539 | 52,751] 46,391 | 27,530 
Ndilse Lend-lease do 29,165 | 56,095 | 35,219 | 45,904 | 32,566 | 40,987 | 25,062 | 20,115 | 17,090] 10,846] 4,662] ‘2,836 
under Germany $ do 9, 318 : U7) 354) 31 | 49 | 1,131 | 1,646 | 7,212] 3,515 | 7,983 | 11,008 | 15,636 | 8,518 
| Greece | do 557 8, 329 12, 856 25. 626 | 19,972 | 13,032 | 12,536 10, 231 16, 329 8, 926 18, 527 11, 671 8, 211 
neral NRRA do : 8,048 | 12,089 | 24,703 19,137 | 12,289 10,957 | 8, 981 13, 609 5, 601 16, 227 6 O18 5 936 
Italy do 5,392 | 19322 | 15,868 | 26,563 | 30,803 | 34,887 | 42,044 | 35,403 | 31,635 | 37,234 | 40,146 | 31,004] 21,651 
tered Lend-lease do__- ; 13,418 | 11,443 | 10,920) 11.376 | 8,379 | 4,298 | 5, 252 952| °1'673 979 | 004 | 2, 
; UNRRA do 1,248 | 1,773 1,966 | 4,209] 16,409} 26,771} 22, 21,850 | 19,605 | 21,797 | 15,054 | 12,808 
“han- Netherlands !. do 6,764 | 9,857 | 12,189 | 15,467 | 12,933 | 10,819 | 14,665 | 16,970] 17,380] 11,676| 21,319| 20,112 | 17 655 
plus Lend-lease - . : 6, 568 | 6 247 5, 400 er 3, 162 6, 189 2, 999 1, 316 881 1,912 1, 143 "441 
Norway do 1, 673 799 | , 027 2, 973 7,214 | 4,560 6, 940 5, 722 4, 843 6, 206 5, 405 7 
stoms Poland and Danzig ! do 1, 980 9,147 | 18, 285 20, 325 21, 988 15, 596 25, 990 17,115 26, 038 16, 649 23,721 it eoe 3, = 
UNBBA....... do ------..--| 8,832) 18,047 | 19,371 | 19,608 | 13,616 | 23,880 | 16,465 | 24,411] 14,800] 22,395] 13°755| 7' 107 
ins ga de 1,105 | 2370| 4'2u| tor} a5ar| Tar] $900 | rome] ise] som] gyoo] S982] 2503 
Spain... do ,106 | 2,375 4, 2: 2, 101 | 872] $700} 1,5 7,153 | 5,096 | 5,469] 6 419 4 
mme- sa on do__. 4,771 8,346 | 11, 065 9, 644 15, 939 10,358 | 13, 59 | 12,756 | 20,760 15, 349 15, 623 ese 1108 
lisi Switzerland ! do 774 | 5,334 | 5,067 | 5.938 | 5,890) 7,087 | 7,914 | (8,486 | 11,487] 7,510] 10,327} oi, ) ~ > 
Ising U.S. 8. R.! do 4, 056 6, 724 6,165 | 99, 978 | 52, 501 29,896 | 32, 081 30, 340 | 30, 531 48, 061 38,079 | 42657 | 12, 531 
hai rend: lease do 468 | 1,703 73, 724 | 28, 182 16, 013 12, 774 15, 152 13, 407 19, 735 13,120 | 17, 491 4, 246 
raw- UNRRA do 5am ages oi 702 | 12,819 17, 478 | 11,330 | 14,319 | 12,610| 12,975 | 23,240] 18,251] y6' 179] 4’ 045 
racosiavia 1... do 199 1,953 | 26,276 8,838 | 37,610 | 17,652! 10,624| 5,544 7,876 | 13,7 7, 405 ” 47% 
€ for , UNRRA do | See Se 559 | 8,838 | 36,327 | 17, 589 - - | 65, 495 ; 754 13, 57 6 307 5, be & = 
Other Central and Southeastern Europe !§__do 1,075 1,460 | 2,084 2, 263 1, 447 | 1,647 | 2,134] 4,462 7,612 10, 682 8, 096 6 651 4 568 
‘a UNRRA : do ; 1, 444 1,991 | 1,851 | 137 | 697 | 1,672] 3,532] 6,860} 9,460] 6,712) 5/011 | 3,966 
ASIA AND OCEANIA | | | | | 
} yestern Asis s. 2, 658 7,430 | 13, 102 7, 07 ,898 | 6,811} 13,898 | 7,143 | 12,806] 12,731 5,063 | 17 37 
were Western Asia thou dol 2, 658 430 | 13,102) 7,071 | 10,8 : ¥. : 3 5, 06: 17,379 8, 507 
Lend-lease : do eet 447 | 407 | 18 | 112 | 228 | 124 345 84 199 75 ’ , 
Far East... do 46,437 | 29,571 | 69,805 | 67,492 | 100,449 | 74,239 | 96,607 | 97,251 | 118,069 | 145,215 | 125,717 | 499 — 90 = 
Cash-purchase °_- do-. 46,437 | 23,534 | 45,200 | 43,519 | 80,204 | 60,210 | 76,913 | 77,629 | 88, 236 | 113,683 | 109,055 | 119° 697 | 96 s40 
Lend-lease....--- do sneer 4,699 | 19,026 | 16,664) 5,129| 5,573) 6,626} 8,651) 9,810] 5,608] 1,480 ” 667 : 
x. NRRA === == : do... |------=-- 1,338 | 5, 579 7, 309 | 15, 116 | 8,456] 13 068 10,971 | 20,023 | 25,924} 15,182 6, 985 3. 289 
ritish Malaya do 631 (*) | (*) 1,044 | 2, 456 | 120} 1,720] 1,363] 1,036 412} 2,052 809 "47 
— Ceylon....... : do... 121 787 1, 136 871 1, 371 | 343 | 960 1, 124 476 470 637 739 362 
Lend-lease-. - - do 68 31 | 159 | 495 |. at 146 4 Sg ees 5 (2) 
China... do 3,646 | 1,429 | 19,102 | 20,721 | 33,170 | 24,313 | 37,024 | 38,346 | 58,556 | 58,153 | 42,688 | 39 944 | “94 "@70 
Cash-purchase ! do 3, 646 146 | 5,203 | 7,697 | 17,728 | 11,851 | 21,343 | 23,162 | 30,752 | 28,062} 27,509] 39'619 | 90’ @n4 
Septem. Lend-lease do Secon 2) 8,523) 5,721 _ 420] 4,007} 2,618] 4,213 | 7,872| 4,309 249 "481 "768 
her UNRRA......... do Sie 1,281 | 5,376 | 7, 303 15, 022 8, 455 | 13,063 | 10,971 | 19,932 | 25,782 | 14,930 6, 844 3 218 
4S Hong Kong do 1, 392 1, 605 552 | 602 , 518 839 | 2, 453 3, 153 2, 761 4, 549 3, 585 5, 645 im 
” India and Dependencies ! do...) 2953 | 6,342 | 13,842) 12,640 | 12,678 | 7,172 | 19,487 | 13,504 | 7,802] 19,841 17,202] y2's43| yo ce! 
Lend-lease : do - -| 2,204) 5,952 | 6,697 | 1,838 | 825 | 2,036 | 3, 461 1, 186 873 35 | (s) “= 
Japan. do 7 20, 349 |... I 1; © | 1 | 2| 2,762| 8,304] 16,977| 16,946 | 99 986 
Netherlands Indies... do 1,842 | 3,201 | 9,282| 8,274] 6,135| 3,888] 7,658] 5,580] 2620| 9,494| 10,512} joss | 14217 
Republic of Philippines ! ° do.-..| 6,440 | 7,584 | 12,604 | 12,053 | 31,328 | 24,724 | 23,300 | 18, 708 | 25,160 | 25,652 | 21,251 | 17° a9 18.019 
ustralia s . do... 5, 58% 5,166 | 9, 202 , 412 ,246 | 8,875 | 4,744| 9,318] 6,363| 5,773 | 7,375 : . 
_Lend-lease -.. st do ah 1,865 | 3,781 2,344 | 1,735 | 527 349 150 140 167 F 290 _— 5,081 
New Zealand tts ; do 1,857 | 1,584 | 2,636 | 2,708| 2,058) 3,204/] 4 190| 2,434] 2254 699 | 1,937 a 
Lend-lease ae do eee 395 | 708 435 216 | 22 | (2) St. eae awe 1,909 2, 891 
AFRICA | ee Conn Bee toe: BEG oh eg os ae 
Algeria " thous. dol 196 | 6,985 | 10,982 7, 239 | 7,709 | 8,099} 9,868] 5,955 8, 075 3, 694 3, 276 3, 855 
Lend-lease.. _. ies do eae 267 | 3,116 | 1,506} 2,354] 2.519| 1085| '749| 1,048 429 ae: 
Egypt r do 1,030 | 2,120 | 3,954 3, “ 3 a8 4. me | 3,909 2,938 | 2, 684 3, 494 1, 891 3 025 . = 
_ Lend-lease --. - ..do : wat 696 | 687 | 294 | 542 | 874 | 523 345 301 584 50 a= , 
zend-lease : é : 94 | 6 | 1,082 94} 1,577 377 | 607 5 5 ; 
- Union of South Africa , do 6,357 | 9,471] 16, 124 | 10,119 | 10,646 14, 991 | 18, 301 | 19, 508 | 22 331 22 15, a 2 1 31 
1 Lend-lease eet ’ do Z 12 | 68 | 16 | 2/ (2) : HR 1 | eee (3) 5,220 | 13, 896 
163 —_ a in Egypt oer do 104, 614 172, 779 | | 188, 750 218, 603 | 222, 530 194, 141 | | 045 5 47 7 234, 139 | 232, 419 246, 025 “254, 466 “276. 655 254. 607 
183 And-lease do -- 16, 087 | 19,201 | 40,459 | 30, 924 18,320 | 38, 369 | 18,176 | 12,161 7, 056 6, 390 5,191 3, 725 
Ww j 
om GENERAL IMPORTS } | j 
178 | } 
—— WESTERN HEMISPHERE | | 
Canada......__- _.-..-.------thous. dol. 28,731 | 81,717 | 74,408 | 70,948 | 65,517 | 56,721 | 65,506 | 70,356 | 69,526 | 66,470| 76,107] - 
' American Republics, total_.----__- - ..-do._..| 345,199 | 131,831 | 117,364 | 101,902 | 145,318 117, 065 147, 426 152,011 144,714 147, 593 146, 758 74,403 | 76, 67 
— Mexico... reov-o--0.---] 4,301 | 16,831 | 17,426 | 18,922 | 21,462 | 17,175 | 19,936 | 25,650 | 16,830 | 16,015 | 20,145 | 153 S45 | 123, 034 
Central American Re publics, total__.-....._do__- 3 2, 686 4, 662 4, 547 2, 490 4, 008 5,374 | 7,666 | 7, 759 7,720 6, 246 5, 604 18, 348 | 14,922 
ae ebb aUGl en. chadicracte aes 10,589 | 16,619 | 14,562 | 16,001 | 18,379 | 18,247 | 36,434 | 23,521 | 32,168| 26,607] 33,151 esas 6, 957 
Argentina.-°202202200 2002 Tdo-22-| 6,820 | 20,579 | 18,634 | 16,784 | 16,744 | 9,103] 15,149 | 18,440 | 14,741 | 17,309 | 14,087 | 2344 | 19, 663 
a Bolivia................... a 78| “2999| 2863| 636 414 | 5,378 | 3,070 | 2,529 852} 1,589] 3,066| |» 10, 834 
+ 3, 7A Brazil..._.. ----- dinate anna een 8,905 | 29,556 | 24,270 | 19,607 41,914 | 23,136 | 20,526 33, 535 30, 885 40, 337 27 227 1, 457 667 
137, 166 Chile wa sam ’ do... 2,798 | 11,930 7,954 7, 785 8,925 | 8,436 2660 | 6,931 8 102 10, 089 3 149 45, 971 29, 870 
45, 744 Colombia 4 . : do 4,023 | 8,488 | 10,591 5, 999 12, 101 11,548 | 13,078 | 12/002 7, 964 9,770 | 14,453 bo 4, 754 
7, 486 Peru. scesibeascclacnc ae 1,066 | 5,419) 2,876 2,004| 1,965| 2826] 3:400| 2.576] 2'478| 2517| 3147g| 13048) 14,224 
ao ccd] GR] BS) Bee) sel ae | Rat] See] bam) sam) Seb] Aas) foe) tie 
¥, | rue ls = he es do 9 7, 34 7,470 7,402 , O90 8, 587 7, 921 0,021 10, 090 8, é r ae 
921 Curacao...... ee ee do 1, 530 4,600 | 8,789 4, 439 4, 233 3, 791 3,162} 2,882] 4,2 pe 3 oa & = 10,324 | 11, 507 
20, O47 EUROPE oy i SOF aaheans 
5, 734 y . | 
9, 124 Gaited Kingdom -- -zengeyye=--~- thous. dol..| 14,481 | 5,444 | 3,434 | 11,743 | 10,338} 9,209 | 14,605 | 11,375 | 6 | 15,272| 12,346] 11,540} 14,177 
3, 095 Beuautal Europe, incl. U. 8.8. R........----do...-| 44,319 | 41,849 | 38,523 | 35,599 | 56,495 | 36,223 | 37,207 | 53,643 | 62,004 | 51,365 | 57,700 | 51,733 | 43,772 
2 163 eee arcs aS.“ 4,879 | 2, 767 3,884 | 3,836) 4,972| 5,361 | 6,248| 5,622] 5,328 7,063 | 7,62 7,504 | 8,847 
11, 098 Fra noslovi akia wnenenenenee=-0....) 2,413 18 a 462| 1,793} 448 | 780 | 1,697 | 1,126] 1,422] 1,997] 1,679] 1,274 
2, 212 a bigs tela ~-+---+-------d0... 5,414 1,873 1, 752 1, 632 1,927 1,478 | 3,573 5,007 | 4,578 4, 794} 6,441 6,124 | 5, 245 
Netherian; nonenenen------0... 3, 604 489 | 1, 505 429 170 732| 1,246| 4/323 | 13880] 8045| 6591| 6282 4’571 
No erands Sen do... 3,742 | 1,999 534 1, 120 976 770 | 1,492] 1,180 | 867 851 1,308] 1,621} 4,528 
66, 699 Pawey-- Soca Dees do... 1,757 548 155 440 426 39 | 1,061 1,070 | 1,747 871 | 1,474 589 | 1,249 
3, 464 qortugal... ; ee ae 548 2, 021 2,171 2,191 2, 341 2,070 1, 690 1,832} 1,655 1, 993 2, 118 1, 667 1, 927 
164, 835 Pain.......__. --- — eer ee 1,153 1, 991 6, 430 5, 475 5, 939 4,010 ' 4,529 5,754! 3,247 4, 665 3, 589 4,115 3.793 
114, 746 See footnotes at top of p. 25 
7, 630 is 
723514—46 3 
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—$—$—$$—__ 
| 1945 1946 
| 1936-38 CS) a a es i ea _ : 
Item monthly a 
average 7 .-| Novem-| Decem-| Janu- | Febru- : , 
| October ber “ten ary ary March April May June July \ugust Septem. 
GENERAL Imrorts—Continued | ike 
EUROPE- continued 
Continental Europe, incl. U.S.S. R.—Con. 
ae ee a ....---thous. dol 4, 221 9, 879 7,905 11, 833 8, 489 3, 318 2, 693 2, 092 2, 144 4, 807 7, 870 3, 580 9 a 
Switzerland-_________ SS ee “ie 1,961 | 17,208 | 11,786 | 6,386] 8,491 8,713 | 8,637 | 10,178 393 | 6,888 | 6,785 | 7,692] 4’ae9 
>. | SE<#.¢ are an 2,092 2, 484 855 1,414 18, 320 8, 597 4, 107 7,829 | 11,185 7, 209 7, 823 8, 248 | bt 
Other Central and Southeastern Europe ®___do 4,174 533 1, 468 311 1, 838 79 481 6, 787 5, 822 1, 754 1,729 X91 = 
ASIA AND OCEANIA a 
Western Asia, total__- At Ee | ee 2, 571 10, 033 19, 742 11, 507 28, 487 13, O86 10, 282 6, 950 15, 467 16, 838 24, 163 10, 210 4 65 
Turkey ........ 5 ES a — 1, 295 3, 268 6, 805 6,383 | 14,123 7, 218 6, 531 1, 214 4, 341 6, 308 5, 477 4,417 1651 
Far East, total. ieiptaimcnasidlantie tb nt indi deies Ae Re 63, 122 35, 107 36, 846 - 53, 875 65, 781 63, 195 77, 559 5S, O78 61, 060 76, 937 74, TOS 81’ 6p 
British Malaya. .- eae Te ee «he ss 5, 105 9, 947 9, 112 9, 020 115 4,575 | 11,792 8, 284 ian 
Ceylon 8 Ae a a ee Te ee 1,417 6, 704 5, 656 5, 982 8, 325 3, 150 1,835 1,79 is] 710 2, 325 oe 
China... a ...do 6, 251 206 179 3, 575 4, 890 6, 311 7, 493 8, 608 9, 946 12, 656 6, 534 
— and Dependencies_ Sian : er” 6, 246 12, 526 17, 182 10, 386 24, 481 22, 667 21, 272 23, 936 18, 302 18, 047 9, 456 17, 524 
: ; : do 7 13, 964 ll 3 20 319 479 220 10, 697 14, 725 14, 689 11, 095 12, 378 
Necheriaadis Indies... __ je ia ee 7,049 243 106 334 592 40 1, 381 1, 873 194 64 2, 753 2, 486 
Philippine Islands__.__- : do 8,944 17 161 473 Os 945 524 1, 552 1,717 2, 597 4, 402 3, 636 
SET Z ola secuata ..do 2, 090 10, 503 10, 466 12, 773 10, 983 11,476 13, 281 11, 192 7,651 7,911 18, 436 14, 883 
AFRICA 
Belgian Congo............... souee do 179 878 1,475 2, 682 76 2, 966 2, 103 1, 121 2, 022 1, 764 3, 234 on 
British West Afvica_..._-___- oe do 1,818 1,010 1,848 2, 962 3, 368 4, 776 6, 096 3, 672 2, 670 3, 590) 1, 767 3 
Egypt - alte. a Soe do__. 795 ‘ 352 1, 200 405 1,051 550 2, 182 1, 384 1, O59 651 2, 892 1, 345 
Union of South Africa_..__ a et 1. 008 7 594 10, 038 19, 418 12, 599 5, 320 21,631 12, 435 10, 920 9, 717 14, 641 15, 432 14. 443 
British Empire and Egypt.__..._-......_._.do_.. 75, 125 143, | S82 "134, 315 | | 1 36, 95 149, 282 "133, 825 162, 800 “159, 534 139, 051 133, 731 “149, 904 “TK > 172, 845 





UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS 





Group 00.—Animals and animal products, edible: 




















eee pekenseaventad thous. dol. 5,27 16,724 | 48,208 | 99,131 | 129,440 100, 849 82,412 | 111,961 | 76,256} 47.042 
Casi-puromase................. VP ae _ se 5,27 7,110 | 10,493 | 17,081 30, 468 39,302 | 58,302) 44.796! 31/439 
Lend-lease _ _._- pip bitie ke eetacinncceee do... , 7, 361 13, 346 37,0 $1, 323 6, 010 2, 558 4, 301 " 
sire eterna niernibienins do : 2,253 | 24,459 | 44,97 9, 058 37,100 | 51,101 | 27,159 | 12) 296 

Meat products: , 
Total quantity --.... perewncerere-ecece- thous. Ib. 8,233 | 97,278 | 178,705 | 300,068 | 125,971 | 148, 681 133,118 | 172,764 | 96,370 | 51,42 

ea ES do 4, 652 : 5,779 5,993 | 12,808 | 37,941 43,185 | 28,222] 17,869] 7.998 
EES EE I do ater 3, 576 .129 | 56,660 | 79,260 | 42.869 | 81,906 8, 391 & 660 8,634} 9.457 
a EE EE RE Neel aneE 5 | 84,610 | 116,266 | 214,815 | 70,204 | 28,834 81,542 | 135,882 | 69,867 | 34,669 

re peakenscberapie thous. dol 2,182 | 2,221 | 18,228 | 45,441 | 75,464 | 33,186 | 40, 204 37,441 | 37,418 | 27,977] 14,950 
Cash-purchase............- Ne See do... 2, 182 | 990 1, 303 1, 421 1, 25 3,025 9, 255 9, 880 6, 706 5,045 | 2.379 
i ptieanmiaanceiaaiinmestomacn _,_ Se Si , 229 2,119} 15.594! 21.360 | 12,315 | 24,824 2,713 2, 133 2,008 | 2844 
UNRRA.. ST Te ae | ee i 2| 14,806 | 28,426 | 52,579 17,846 6, 21 24,848 | 28,579 | 20,024] 9.743 

Lard, inel. neutral lard: 

Total ER pases .----thous. Ib. 12,599 | 10,662 | 27,350 | 22,862 | 25,063 55,435 | 64,861 57,689 | 52,555 | 27,665 | 11.679 
| TS as.” * ee 12, 599 6, 512 9, 903 7,014 8, 233 23,578 | 28,767 | 38,203 | 40,838 | 23,379] 11,257 
os ceeinees bh tpaennteberigniiers. SS Cee 4, 150 15,898 | 15,848 16, 595 14. 043 1, 686 R42 648 107 ere 
.. a pdmiaiviioseinai do._. Pa RES Ine YY he 235 17,814 | 34,408 | 18,644] 11,069 4,179 422 

Ee A eS thous. dol. 1, 333 1, 667 4,442 4,170 4,149 9,212 | 10,681 9, 510 8, 504 6, 448 3. 854 
0 SE es do... 1, 333 990 1,490 1, 157 1, 335 3, Sb 4,704 6, 277 6, 573 5, 742 3, 783 
et i ee .--do. . 677 > 707 3 013 2. 767 > 411 O87 53 110 Is 
- ae cet bneise ‘ 245 - J 47 » a3 690 OSO 1, 821 OSS 71 

Condensed and evaporated milk: 

2. Sl 2,386 | 25,613 105, 217 92,904 | 111,439 44,42 142, 271 12,513 | 58,187 
RES SSE do.-_- 2, 386 12, 631 30, 477 27, 682 ”, 74 18, 716 S59 | 64,031 | 49,150 
Lend-lease- -._. wewcereccecceccce Sas a ee 11, 028 13, 319 21. 47¢ &, 682 10, 136 204 6, 772 > 40 
OE SS ae do. ; , 1,954 61, 421 43, 746 76, 012 ] 84, O1F 21,710 6, 333 

Total value_____- ES eee thous. dol. 192 2, 945 12. 810 11,474 14, 038 109 17. 4 11, 568 7, 252 
Cash- ~~. ae ae | 192 1, 473 3, 990 3 666 192 2, 327 7, 332 4 6, 008 
| “Sas ies Pibeicaatied __ = ae : 1, 245 1, 782 2,708 1, 048 1, 274 l R38 317 
Eee aa ee do Z 29 7.038 100 9. 498 1, 808 ) 684 > £96 837 

Dried milk: 

TEE 504 15, 095 27, 996 49,353 | 33,609 140 25, 950 14,87 16, 458 7 9,423 | 19,148 
Cash-purchase...........- we eae “Se 504 2, 424 3, BOF 4, 276 12, 010 11. 887 043 4, 650 6, 7¢ 12.004 36 | 17,375 
ieatienee.... SE Sa ee : ; 5, 490 13, 302 10, 584 13, 043 § 809 i 1, O61 11 
I i eee cae e s do 7,181 10, 998 A 4, 493 8, 556 yt) 0, 098 9, 660 8, 634 20, 31¢ 11, 737 1, 77. 

er ee... ..-.................bous, dol . 94 3, 441 7,494 10,099 | 14,572 7, 025 & 209 074 5, 5&2 & 420 6, 518 4] 
EE ere es, WE 94 1, 038 1, 550 1, 129 1, 413 2 716 " 4 717 1, 68 2, 78K } HO4 1, 600 129 
Lend-lease_-_.._- ee nee do... : 1, 242 2, 850 4, 329 2, 999 2, 441 70 2h) 14 192 a 
UNRRA..._. ee eee eee aS do.__. oaks 1, 161 3, 094 4,641 10, 160 1, 868 6,7 } 2, 342 { 1,918 285 

Cheese: 

EE eae .... thous. Ib 105 13, 798 40, 627 # 37. 71 on), G 16, 0 8) 8 ( 3, 702 
I aa LS oa 105 1, 046 92 373 18, 686 25, 665 16, 712 & O47 2.9 7 6, 580 { S58 3, 631 
louaion... cecndabeoaibechios ..do 5.711 12, 209 3, 401 6, 410 9 498 2 18 2, 381 2 { 4M) 
ES ee ae oe es RS ¢ 7, 041 6, O45 4, 046 5, 640 1. 795 6, 178 11, 253 1, S80) 8, 249 2 535 71 

Total value._.......... sc tgeiinipaecenpsieaiadliond thous. dol 24 2,138 4, 640 13, 204 8, 496 12, 335 6, 932 5. 4K 5, 571 1,972 4, 647 2, 403 1, 215 
Cash-purchase _- peiiiclasotodailetb aan’ DR 24 57 392 7, 222 6, 074 8, 278 8, BGA 2 733 53 204 2, 080 1, 505 1, 191 
SSD a ee ae Ss F 1, 606 1, 890 4,040 1, 143 2. 037 749 G87 82] 80) 1 64 
ht ES Sra “SS i : 475 2 358 1, 942 1, 279 2 020 £8 2 (Mit 3 797 1, 598 2. AGF S34 a4 

Fish and fish products: 

SD iid a cbacece cud. .....thous. Ib 9, 677 6, 880 4,709 | 20,641 45,176 17, 325 97,917 17, 694 & 204 26,114 100 ), 4R2 4, 142 
ES Ee s---do..- 9, 677 3, 508 4, 624 4, 981 5179 5, 28 9 F9] 5 Re 6,420 | 21,421 7 6] &, 168 2, 808 
a ae ae -..do pees 1, 923 34 12,689 | 30, 238 8, 282 6, 66 7, 781 432 244 { 623 
ES eee , oe 1, 449 51 11, 971 9, 759 3, 760 8, 733 4, 048 1, 442 4,449 6, 424 691 1, 244 

EEE REE thous. dol 1, 105 1, 692 796 6, 707 7, 367 3, 605 7, 540 3 873 1, 256 } O86 2 02 1, 903 S84 
EE ae do... 1, 108 721 781 927 918 972 577 84 Vt 2 O7F 1 332 1, 569 61 
| as “se ; : 639 6 3, 335 4, 208 1,711 4, 692 2, 010 x9 2 24 271 
UNRRA...-. FETED ST RS ® 332 9 2, 44 2 151 129 2 97] 829 1] V8 if 63 323 

Eggs, dried: . 
| ne: Fe n. a 173 44¢ 2.014 2 2997 8 353 7,913 9, 635 10,759 | 22.161 11, 376 6, 970 

Cash- a. ot a ae ee <= Se n. a 11 22 f 13 717 3. 475 7,650 9,061 | 21.614 1, 160 6, 258 
Lend-lease.-_.._..- Rial peecesdichiconidem inte eS “oa pees 162 1 1, 91¢ 2 214 4, 39% » 469 1.98 84 ; 0 112 
| . | ae a aE: ki ks ES AE 92 (2) 3,310 1, 969 9 714 i4 66 600 

SCE aR thous. dol. n. a. 217 2, 641 2,817 7, 882 8 11, 995 13,914 28, 451 14, 622 9, 049 
Casb-purchase -...-__- AR Rat ality “TE D. a. 15 16 7 4,414 9, 597 11.858 | 28.020] 14,353 8, 166 
iE I 2 Tel Rae ea 202 542 2 800 5, 321 44 2 397 1, 243 42 195 146 
a aaa ae eee . 92 ] 15 1, 654 2, 348 ] 813 380) 74 737 

Group 0. —Animals and animal products, inedible: oe 

Cy a thous. dol. 4, 083 8, 181 10,265 | 14,862} 14,686 | 13,136 | 15,421 17,478 | 13,027 | 13,449 | 8,40 
Cash- — eT ee eS Ee 4, 083 7, 548 8, 624 10, 341 11, 119 11, 943 13, 646 11, 587 total 0, 486 6, 690 
aia eikcpiiniiapinerinéiremnepincineawsl 2 ee 36 28 2, 363 411 398 308 59 z oss 
| Eee 00... cb aecuss 597 1,113 2, 158 3, 156 795 1, 467 5, 206 3 639 3963 | 1, 589 





See footnotes at top of p. 25. 
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i 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS—Continued | 
eee 
| 1945 1946 i 
ay 1936-38 cea sae } 
Item monthly zie 
eptem- average Novem- | Decem- Febru- 7 pon Septem- 
ber October ber ber January ary March April May June July ugust ber 
waisal ; ae, (tee. id ae 2% ; 
pare and animal products, | | | 
0 | ; 
i ——- | 
> Lastons: hous. dol 1,272 1,144 1, 406 4, 707 1, 597 2, 447 2, 033 3, 430 3, 348 2,373 1, 548 1, 707 1, 037 i 
2,777 Total value.......-------tho i. 1) 272 1,134 1,314 2, 244 1, 200 2, 130 1, 690 2, 724 2, 523 1,734 1, 372 1, 428 } 
He poet purchase 2a ae pee Tes 9 82 | 2, 266 204 249 85 87 5 | @) : SRR ae: 
} 5 alata seca. aA Soap 7 8 2 19 81 639 176 279 219 
523 UNRRA....------- roagsons do |-------=- 1 10 173 6 58 6 0 76 7 
ae | nw gga nt ‘thous. prs 133 370 841 1,129 1, 326 744 1, 095 981 1, 663 1, 701 776 1, 159 342 
te on rocene hapa” "el 133 334 307 443 545 698 782 867 1) 216 729 664 510 335 
1 =u ie ee 10 176 27 77 9 69 45 75 67 ag See ; 
ae eit ec 26 358 659 704 37 244 69 372 905 112 649 7 
vy ~ “a ee ck thous. dol -| 301 895 2, 089 2, 891 3, 196 2, 127 2, 865 2, 903 4,715 5,041 2, 416 3, 379 1, 141 
- Teal vere... do 301 818 810 1,317 1,615 | 2,042 2, 268 2 657 3,651 2.379| 2184 1, 588 1) 127 
con po | ga vane Pe ie 22 436 62 188 | 31 155 128 260 —! ji IN a 
2%, 3 ae RA SRS EES “ORE cbeeree 55 843 1, 512 1, 393 | 54 | 442 | 118 804 2, 531 232 1,791 14 
7 j - £ Ss 10 « 3 | | 
re Allother leather manufactures: dol..| 345} 1,176 | 1,306] 1,444] 2,961] + 1,709| 1,905] 2119] 2881| 3,347] 1,87] 2193] 1,406 
a Tem verse... -- a) 345 991 1; 331 1, 272 1; 446 1) 446 1) 713 1,613 2' 116 2) 424 1 624 1; 983 1) 361 
ve ( ash-purchast ee - = ‘ we , 10 | ilebe. 118 68 i 16 64 , oe 
7,114 UNRRA.. eeaEae: “abet ReeneSe 185 55 138 1, 515 145 184 495 749 459 247 210 103 
277 So do....| 1,421 4,021 3, 269 4, 209 5, 414 5, 162 | 5, 574 4, 599 3, 870 2,942 2, 574 3, 033 2, 607 
277 eae ee a3 ; | 
833 Group 1.—Vegetable food products and | 
“an poe ana thous. dol..| 20,170 | 86,249] 97,515} 107,407 | 117,813 | 109,267 | 109,132] 98,340 84,228 | 130,309 | 107,211 | 92,577 73, 309 
= —s chase... ._. do 20,170 | 46,516 | 63,050 | 75,170 | 83,871 | 69,799| 72,741 | 64,653 | 56,330! 91,948! 68.086] 70.713 60, 203 
72, HS eee ae 21,767 | 12,988] 14,557 | 9,288 | 6,112] 6,610 | 6,415 | 2087 | 900 | 1,856 102 100 
sal UNRRA.. [ae do -----| 17,966 | 21,471 17,680 | 24,654 | 33,356 | 29,781 | 27,272] 25.811 35,452} 37,269} 21,762 13, 006 
Guiaeed peberstions: |, 9,644 | 67,468] 70,765} 69,601 | 83,514] 72,652 | 68,722 | 56,424} 42,271 | 88,646] 66,010] 61,475 | 51,543 
— Cash-purcliase._. .....0 9,644 | 29,985 | 43.942 | 49,198 | 58,106 | 44,808 | 44,895 | 40,351 | 28,377] 62,786] 45,709 | 50,256 41, 769 
ah ol ; a: .....| 20,114] 10,263] 7,882] 6,569| 2596] 2868 457 171 697 280 SY BeBe rton 
47.049 UNRRA... nena --.--| 17,369 | 16,560 | 12,611 | 18,839 | 25,248 | 20,959} 15,616] 13,723! 25,163 20,021) 11,190 9, 774 
4,042 A; plvenag } | | 
‘1, a Meal qaantity thous. Ib..| 14,243 | 43,219 | 74,922 | 79,375 | 90,861 | 80,274} 89,067| 69,100} 33,929 64,600 30,537 6, 362 13, 972 
3, 307 NERA v4 a a ie | 1.610 6, 057 6,732} 11,117] 14,718] 17.758] 13,994 9 1 2) 
12, 296 Total value thous, dol 406 | 3, 042 5,838 | 6, 187 7,079 6, 110 6, 759 4, 908 2, 628 4, 626 2, 165 441 1, 086 
' | UNRRA _ do af aol 113 414 | 389 556 886 1 407 1' 062 1 (2) (2) 
51, 422 oa | 
7, 206 a quantity thous. bu 3,434 | 26,912 | 23,637 | 24,057 | 27,733 | 18,476 | 21,485} 12,808] 6,526 | 23,869| 17,322/ 15,977| 10,501 
9, 457 Cash-purchase - do.. 3,434 | 8, 906 11, 678 14, 696 16,107 | = 7, 702 10, 624 7,071 3, 588 15, 957 13, 052 13, 583 9, 196 
4, 669 Lend-lease.. do | 10, 563 4, 443 3,885 | 3, 512 870 1, 341 |----=- ee ee , 329 =--- ="; ~=+==5 
ae UNRRA..... do | sade] ele] 478] Sud] 9908) sao rar oa) ass aaa | a aoa as 
2, 372 Total value thous. dol 3,206 | 50.207} 44,347 44, 917 52,889 | 35,917 40, 967 24,955 | 13,460} 51,238 | 37,729 | 35,800 24, 114 
— Cash-purchase EE” 3, 296 17,140 | 21,982 | 28, 041 31, 088 14, 921 20, 888 13, 525 7,312 | 34,940] 28,777 | 30,751 21, 479 
9, 748 ation  ...._.@6 .-| 18,726] 8,352] 7,047 | 6,332 1, 654 Nh i ange Pat 690 it Pe Ae 
11, 679 Rs inatcnnvave- vers -.| 14,431 | 14,013} 9,829] 15,469} 19,342 | 17, 518 | 10, 530 |""""6, 148 | 15,608} 8,952 | 5,049 2, 635 
H, 257 Wheel qenatity d thous, ewt 726 | 2,366 | 3,779 | 3,259 4, 363 5,541 | 3, 364 4,314 4, 063 3, 926 3, 516 3, 159 3, 892 
7 : Cash-purchase do 726 | 1, 572 3, 190 2,783 | 3,878 4, 860 | 2, = | 3, 433 3, 437 2, 725 2, 259 2, 395 2,770 
ar Lend-lease. .. oa do a 177 | 154 28 | 27 4} 12 | Sn ee eee 38 I wa 
5, 84 IN 517 | 5 | 58 677 454 | 881 | 626 1, 201 1, 219 763 1, 122 
oe U} a do 617 | 435 448 | 45 ‘7 | > 926 , ’ 763 , 
4783 | Total ate ....-.-----thous, dol 1,831 | 8,810} 14,476 | 12,054 | 16,100 | 20,890 | 13,008 | 16, 629 15,516 | 15,505] 15,17 14, 906 18, 888 
"9 Cash-purchase - - - do 1, 831 5, 734 12, 242 10,337 | 14,504] 18,244 11,148 | 13,179] 13, 109 10, 993 9, 534 11, 297 13, 541 
ye Lend-lease _ do oe 711 650 110 | 106 | 17 50 sel ' Een Peseet PRES 173 3 Ae 
218 aaa do | 92 365 | 1, 584 | 1,607 | 1,490} 2,629 1,810 3, 450 | 2, 407 4, 512 | 5, 463 3, 606 5, 347 
8, 187 . Ae ey ranch pon | | 
9,199 ee ee ne 1,097 | 5,986} 9,327} 12,206] 9,961 | 16,874| 16,001| 19,031] 13,503} 16,660] 15,1601 9,150 5, 940 
a OS Cash-purchase do 1 097 5,055 | 5,274 7,352} 6, 125 7,833 | 8,892] 7,669 8,212} 10,920) 6,882 4, 286 4, 334 
pnd Lend tease. do et 643 | 1,766 2, 577 1,791 | 2,421| 2,033 4,732 | 718 | 332 | 701 48 ; 
6 = UNRRA. do 3. 288 | 2,287 2, 367 2,045} 6,620 5, 026 6,630 | 4,573 | 5, 417 | 7, 577 4, 816 1, 606 
*3IT ried beans and peas, incl. seed: fen es ‘ 
al ' = ae poche y sims ” psec lb 1, 438 | 15, 344 | 26,718 40, 115 31, 702 | 44, 603 | 28, 597 52, 695 | 23, 958 | 17, 266 | 8, 128 4, 449 2, 409 
= Cash-purchase do 1, 438 7,884) 4,314 13,870 | 14,478 | 21,499] 15,997 | 27,630 | 19,208) 11,930] 5,166 3, 567 1, 867 
9 148 Lend-lease ss G0 | 3, 641° | 6, 425 3, 527 14, 307 21, 944 | 6, 685 | 637 76 | 29 449 80) =a3 
9, 148 UNRRA.... : _.do a 3, 819 | 15, 979 22, 718 2,917 | 1, 160 | 5,985 | 24, 528 | 4, 585 5, 307 2,513 802 542 
1,008 Total value thous, dol 53 1, 152 2, 294 | 3, 143 2, 649 | 3, 373 | 2, 820 | 5, 147 | 2, 062 1, 243 | 600 315 199 
Cash-purchase 1 53 155 | 350 1,018 1, 249 | 1, 466 1, 641 | 2, 308 | 1, 609 726 | 383 251 160 
Lend-lease do ‘ 321 502 329 1,180} 1,716 566 | 5A | 6 | E 36 6 ai 
UNRRA do ; 276 1, 442 1,796 220 191 613 | 2, 785 | 447 515 | 181 58 39 
‘res oze -vetables: | | | ee] ae a ae 
ove ge eed reer thous. Ib n. a $6,638 | 126,735 | 172,964 | 95,724 | 120,578 | 197,200 96,672 | 100,076 | 104,802] 37,375 | 39,057 53,632 
7 Total value. ~__thous. dol 549 3, 507 | 3, 579 4,911 3, 063 | 4, 503 5, 841 3, 316 3, 736 | 4, 294 | 1, 802 1, 204 | 1, 790 
2 Dehydrated sor ss and vegetables | . . eo ve | “ 
$ Total quantite a thous, Ib n. a. 511 2, 160 2, 734 1,051} 13,380 | 15,739 | 22,785 21,020 | 36,429} 28,725 | 25, 091 | j, $23 
Be Lend-lease . - ...do 209 1, 909 2, 486 100 92 113) 11,072 1, 545 _ 661 | 470) a ai 
ay UNRRA do 5 720} 11,719} 10,366} 10,409 17,096 | 25,869 | 21,220 | 22, 462 | 3, 219 
1205 ' Total value_... thous. dol n.a 286 1, 126 1,771 311 5,851 | 4,012 7, 616 4, 369 8, 005 | 7, 910 | 4,010 | 1, 405 
"91 Lend-lease do 104 1, 034 1’ 654 70 63 1, 000 4, 551 | 503 | 269 318 
phe UNRRA.... _....do0 1 106 5, 189 2, 898 2, 607 2,837 | 3,741 | 4,451 2, 985 106 
) Fruit and p tion 4) oat 
" Total vi ale. — thous. dol 7,074 6, 115 7,620 | 14,504 15, 721 13,487 | 12, 356 9,967 | 10,953} 11,001 9, 411 8, 761 7, 726 
1 142 Cash-purchase lo 7,074 6, 025 6, 333 10, 227 12,710 12,628 | 10,038 | 8, 357 | 8, 917 9, 046 8, 471 7, 746 7, 347 
» one Lend-lease do 90 298 891 685 | 694 | 851 | 716 | 1, 033 1, 765 776 25 56 
— UNRRA do (2 989 1, 386 2, 326 165 | 1, 467 894 | 1,003 | 280 164 990 32 
‘ Subtropical fruits: | | ee: Hae | are 
he Total value x do 1, 325 2, 517 1,913 4,137 3, 284 4, 271 | 4, 484 | 4, 143 | 4, 743 3, 856 3, 349 3,119 2, 246 
5 Dried and evapo d fruits lll q he ; 
- Tote Ce ise thous. Ib 34, 781 3,152 5, 322 21, 159 | 4, 322 55, 499 | 34, 374 | 24, 620 26, 093 20, 286 ll, 730 2, 425 6, 847 
323 | Cash-purchase do 34, 781 3, 045 5, 104 21,078 54, 255 | 3,586 | 32,803 | 24,427 | 23,484 18, 857 | 9, 174 | 2, 119 6, 358 
32 Lend-lease F ..do j 107 218 Sl 67 | 1, 907 1, 534 182 | ot 843 1, 989 : oan 
OF UNRRA do ; 6 37 11 , 65: 586 567 : 174 
a Total value thous. dol 1, 961 477 942 2, 877 6, 709 6, 690 4, 352 3, 133 | 3, 445 2 698 1, 698 397 i 523 
io Cash-purchase do 1, 961 449 | 874 2,849 6, 687 | 6, 349 | 4,096 | 3, 097 3, 072 | 2, 470 | 1, 294 396 l, 134 
a Lend-lease do 2 d 28 68 28 | 22 339 | 246 33 | 158 | 140 312 ‘ l = 
UNRRA._.. do 2 10 3 215 | 88 92 (x) 35 
), 049 Pa \ | | 
6 Sugar refined ae ¥ ae ; ; 
de Total quantity thous. Ib 10,763 | 10,811 6,959 | 37,943 8, 608 14,007 | 67,890 | 116,643 | 119,433 | 123,795 | 94,381 | 67, 688 45, 093 
~37 Cash-purchase.__ do 10, 763 7,103 | 4,324 37, 933 6, 813 1, 693 55,694 | 50,983 | 94,588 | 79,833 | $1, 697 51, 004 45, 087 
os Lend-lease do... 3, 708 1,119 i on Se as OI alae =-|-+---- == == | --=-~=| -- 
295 UNRRA.. do.. 0 eee 1,795 | 12,314 | 12,196} 65,660 | 24,845 | 43,962 | 52,684 | 16,684 | 6 
600 See footnotes at top of p, 25 
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Item 


Group 1.—Vegetable food products and 
beverages— Continued 
Sugar refined— Continued 


Total value thous. dol 
Cash-purchase do_- 
Lend-lease do_. 
UNRRA. _.do 


Group 2.—Vegetable products, inedible, 
except fibers and wood: 

Total value__ _.............thous. dol 
Cash-purchase_____. wee * 
Lend-lease____- TEER: 
J: re SSS ao... 

Synthetic rubbers: 
Total quantity 

Lend-lease 
UNRRA...... 
Tota) value___- 
2 es ee 
UNRRA.. ae 

Automobile casings: 

Total quantity 


.-thous. Ib- 


..thousand 


Cash-purchase cee.” UE 
oe) eae x 
Total value ...-.---thous. dol- 
Cash-purchase _____- aS 
Lend-lease___-_- ee 
Rubber manufactures, except casings: 
yey thous, dol... 
Cash-purchase ___._..........do 


Lend-lease__.._____- = _-do_ 
J oY ee ....do 
Naval stores, gums, and resins: 
EEE 
Seeds—field, garden, flower: 
Total quantity -__- ..thous. Ib 


Cash-purchase ____ es” ee 
SSE ES a 
UNRRA.....-- _..-do 
Total value_______- _.thous. dol. 
Cash-purchase - _- oT ae 
Lend-lease- iD ES .-do- 


hr T ~ 
Tobacco, unmanufactured: 
Total quantity _.thous. Ib- 


2° 1am "iti 
Total value____.__- .....--thous. dol]- 
SS ae 


Cigarettes: 


Total quantity __ ..--millions. 


Total value__ _............thous. dol. 
Group 3.—Textile fibers and manufac- 
tures: 
ee ee thous. dol_- 
ee do. 
EES. do 


T otal quantity —__- 


Cash-purchase_........-.--- do._- 
"SSeS “Se 
UNRRA do 


Cash-purchase..._.___- cine 

Lerd-lease__ 

SSE 
Cotton manufactures: 


do__. 


Sa 
Cash-purch ase_.........._-- do__. 
Sea 


Saar “ae 
Cloth. duck, and tire fabric: 

Total quantity___...thous, sq. yd._- 
Cash-purchase._._.___- a” 
i 
i. Se “Se 

Total value __._........ thous. dol- 
Cash -purchase. .__.........do__-- 
Lend -lease....._._..- es 


| =i i 
Wearing apparel: 

Ue aes | eee 

Cash-purchase_.. .........do__. 


Lend-lease......- buena Be sins 
SS do- 
Wool, unmanufactured (U. 8. mdse.): 


Total quantity..........-. thous. Ib_- 
Cash-purchase......._. wpatite ae 
“aaa Occ 
st ee 

Total value____._........thous. dol.. 
Cash-purchase........._.__-. do. 

yO eae do... 
i‘ SE ...do 


Wool, unmanufactured, (reexports): re 


Total quantity__........_- thous. Ib- 
Cash-purchase...............do_.. 
| SS ER do. 
(ee WA, 

Tota] value____.........._thous. dol. 
Cash-purchase..._. etic do... 
ee ee 
ws TT “a 


See footnotes at top of p. 25. 


ae WE 


1936-38 
monthly 
average 








18, O88 
18, 088 


n. a 
n.a 
76 
76 


QA4 
954 
1, 343 
1, 343 
1, 483 
1,319 
1,319 
179 
179 





“11, 876 


463 


886 | 


429, 000 
29, 000 


26, 059 


26, 059 | 


1945 



































™ = | 
October | Nqvem- | Decem- | january | Febru: | farch | April 
631 417 2, 185 44] 721 3. 630 6, O10 
409 216 2, 184 4( i , O14 2.7 
222 85 
ll¢ () H2t 6lt 29 
41, 30 32, 247 53, 699 45, 323 65, 003 64, 037 
32, 948 28, 112 50, 149 41,242 7, 774 60, 094 
6, 409 3, 1, 863 1,843 2, 335 1, 272 
2, 039 687 2, 238 4, 594 3, 671 
3 12, 102 12,712 14, 403 39, TO 8, 06 
6, 398 12 2, 404 (7 1, 294 
1,118 4, 598 2, 853 2, 389 2, 735 7, 492 6, O7% 
31 2, 686 1, 500 3 44 z 239 
31 73 Af 78 89 77 149 
3 37 47 69 79 162 155 
s 33 12 fi 9 13 
SS6 2, 448 2, 124 2. 2: 2, 457 4,73 4, 309 
614 1, 154 1, 448 2, 013 2, O58 4, 12¢ . 58 
262 1, 208 499 143 254 440) 38] 
2, 440 635 4,349 6,174 5 7, 106 6, 524 
2,102 > O06 3 118 4. 161 4 5, 471 209 
122 926 677 783 R36 374 
216 1, 803 i 1, 230 799 941 
1, O5¢ 1, 468 1, 62 2, 0S 1, 43 1, 809 2,188 
2, 628 2,972 6, 866 10, 666 12, 299 17,313 
2, 624 1, 199 5, 160 10, 137 5, 218 5, 531 
4 1,773 1, 70¢ 230 2, 423 1, 426 
= ; ¥ 299 4, 658 10, 354 
18 651 1, 201 1, 786 3, 109 5, 275 
517 351 1, 002 1, 519 935 1,19 
l 300 199 63 332 417 
— rn 204 1, 842 3, 663 
39, 788 26, 504 27, 226 47, 335 43, 902 52, 230 60, 401 
3, 313 2, Ol€ 1] 4 
20, 256 | 14, 619 14, 091 26, 133 22, 091 28, 409 32, 264 
1, 704 1, 039 61 2 
880 1, 107 1, 003 2, 6 1,049 1, 449 1, 997 
2, 122 2, 698 2, 317 6, 489 2, 610 628 O11 
55, 832 87,842 | 78, 290 91, 066 85, 277 97, 961 98, 417 
30, 971 40, O84 44, 380 2, 549 60, 680 73, 881 71, 354 
14, 453 30, 43 19, 852 16, 943 16, 604 8, 760 9. 797 
10, 408 | 16, 427 14, 058 1], 574 7, 993 15, 320 17, 2¢ 
194,616 | 297,020 215, 219 293, 166 2), 482 317, 633 
69,178 | 75,438 117, 632 192, 390 152, 059 177, 033 
105, 438 142, 250 75, 424 49, 529 52, 849 42. 048 
20,000 | 79,332 22, 163 | 51, 247 5, E74 98, 552 
21, 938 34, 003 25, 120 34, 606 98, ROB 28 548 
7, 898 8, 763 13, 736 22, 837 17, 541 22, 051 
11, 633 16, 437 | &, 923 5, 901 5, R68 4.613 
2, 407 &, 803 2, 461 5, 868 5, 487 11, 884 
12, 288 24, 21¢ 22, 824 27, 957 28, 483 27, 385 
10, 342 14, ORS 14, 457 , 155 23, 57 24, 362 24, 081 
1, 247 | 8, 793 5, 782 2, 962 3, 608 53% 1, 900 
699 1, 335 2, 585 1, 386 778 1, 1, 404 
49, 053 68, 789 52, 757 59, 618 61, 158 71, 472 65, 140 
42, 270 45, 540 36, 876 54,110 50, 603 64,403 | 57,347 
4,612 20,716 14, 584 4,992 10, 210 5, 770 5, 269 
2,171 2, 533 1, 297 5l¢ 345 1, 209 2, 524 
7,972 16, 039 11,777 15, 240 14, 503 17,750 17, 129 
6, 855 9,415 8, 622 13, 883 12, 442 16, 446 15, 761 
938 6, 207 3, 070 1, 219 2, 021 1, 096 1, 102 
179 327 S 138 40 208 266 
1, 681 3, 859 5, 341 4,051 4, 136 5, 156 3, 900 
1, 272 1, 647 913 1, 751 2, 342 2, 766 | 2, 946 
83 | 1, 391 2, 553 1, 584 1, 418 1, 375 | 188 
326 §2] 875 716 376 1,015 766 
&, 009 1, 537 5, 303 1, 036 1, 781 1, 993 2, 683 
2, 400 | 3 694 4 44 616 176 
885 502 882 . ee . 

4, 724 992 3, 727 862 1, 287 1,377 2, 507 
3, 939 923 2, 838 993 375 638 &S4 
&38 17 318 69 164 205 7 

335 136 338 a a 
2, 766 770 2, 182 924 211 433 811 
11, 791 42, 894 18, 348 25, 683 21, 251 36, 834 17, 245 
7, 321 16, 457 11, 701 8, 170 9, 865 8, 493 9,010 
4, 470 9, 599 2, 73 9, 558 699 3, 528 2, 742 
oe Oe 16, &38 3, 913 7, 95 10, 687 24, 813 5, 493 
4,878 17, 673 9, 630 10, 194 9, 833 15, 365 6, 771 
2, 549 6, 053 4, 874 2, 66, 3, 825 2, 929 2, 942 
2, 329 3, 920 1, 266 5, 202 35 1, 198 1, 759 
er 7, 700 3, 490 2, 323 5, 657 11, 238 2,070 


1946 


May 


209 








10, 401 
20, 030 


10), 223 








June July 
0, O30 4,862 
4, 262 2 
2 2 656 
60, 789 
55 G7] 
1, 450 
3, 668 
12, 022 7, 093 
4,071 
2, 42 0 
rs 
207 ) 
193 ")t 
12 ¥ 
», 500 HO6 
4,985 035 
452 448 
7,214 6. 87 
% 418 
S28 784 
433 674 
2,10 9 ) 
6, OSO 842 
4, 093 ONE 
715 190 
1,872 mal 
1, 230 | 
852 - 
130 4) 
248 if 
60, 741 6,970 
20. 409 14, 237 
2, 427 1, 832 
6, O46 4. 499 
118, 439 103, 245 
101, 041 93,917 
2, 939 x0] 
14, 459 7, 527 
400, 926 TH i” 
395, 37 In @AE 
1 10, 223 
15 10, 632 
<4 50, BOF 
42,711 44, 14¢ 
1. 9&9 1 39 
& O7 4 G2 
20, 44 25, GRR 
at 2] 24. 368 
0 OR] 
2 5 1.0389 
65, 310 7, 50s 
61. 360 On 
1, 209 651 
5, 651 1,462 
18, 520 16. 157 
17, 258 15, 79 
277 14 
YRS On 
974 5 093 
178 2.80] 
141 0) 
655 262 
2, OSO 1,351 
25 413 
l 
2, 255 937 
2, 244 845 
164 10 
2, ORO Yu 
23, 194 24, 251 
15, 256 21, 064 
172 131 
7, 766 OFF 
9, 269 &, 700 
5,477 7.105 
56 6 
3, 736 1, 530 


August 


4, 90] | 


1, 033 


20,979 | 
| 


1, 967 


4, 894 


122, 637 


115, 806 


2, 269 


4, 562 


411, 570 
8A, 020 
9, 102 
17, 448 
AS, 376 
5, 035 


1.075 


15,445 
10, 203 
8,371 


5. 064 


0, HUG 


Septem. 
ber 


47, 367 
46, 25¢ 
501 
610 


1, 184 


76, 332 
71, 385 
943 

4, 004 


242, 177 
214, 704 
6, 2 
21,177 
34, 203 
30, 624 
pn 


9 912 


21, 0% 
20, 080 


ANU 


41, 109 
40, 5382 
561 

16 

}2, 479 
12, 346 
130 


2, 197 
2, 116 


8] 


24, 097 
14, 987 


9, 080 
9, 267 
4, 984 

) 


=] 


4 


4,2 














946 


'Ptem. 
ber 


664 
662 


2i 


210 


), 461 
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WORLD TRADE REV 
EVIEW PAGE 2I 
ITED epanring eee re ; 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS—Continued 
| 
1945 
1936-38 | 1946 
Item monthly | j 
average Novem- | Decem- Tahe | } | 
Jetober , ee Febru- ? | | : 
ber er January ary March April May June | July | August | is ag 
- | | er 
Group 3.—Textile fibers and manufac- : E a 
tures—Continued | | | 
Wool manufactures: | | 
Total value thous. dol 158 5. 61 349 -_ 
Cash-purchase ..do.. 158 po % i eee 10, 441 9, 502 9, 685 9, 366 7, 465 | 6,777 | 9.918 | 5.017 
Tend-lease an 081 1, 674 2, 836 4, 035 4,062 | i, 484 6, 072 6.169 | 9 076 eos 
= - vO 3, 697 ; 9 695 9 7% _ . a yy L0% 9, 076 4, 984 
UNRRA... : do 5 198 6 206 og 2, 625 2, 790 701 130 107 | 497 | 
Wool cloth and dress goods : ene 2, 842 2, 833 1, 181 1, 263 | 501 | 345 | 33 
Total quantity thous. yd 12 > KOT 1. 855 » O45 47) . | | gh an 
, she ‘ » GUY a) to ei 272 9 2F¢ Qe | 
Cash-purchas¢ --do 12 128 58 69 158 nee a 1, 328 1,420 | 2,212 876 
Lend-lease. do San OF 322 504 1, 104 1251 “10 | bi 
UNRRA d - 895 941 155 141 1, 201 "65 ooh; | LOY 876 
otal erat ae : 719 92 1, 235 158 80! "65 re 322 | 
Total value thous. dol 15 ( . 109 654 159 39 | | 
Cash-purchase neg 15 oe m 008 3, 143 1, 008 2, 129 4,114 5 ORG ; i . 180] 
Lend-lease do ¥ 233 134 177 408 775 1, 299 ) 935 My nae ri US 2, 522 
UNRR 7" a l 7 l 565 1, 371 355 210 1' 930 it 3, 550 1, 757 2, 522 
Wearing apparel rs 1, Oe 1, 595 245 1, 144 885 240 279 po wry 
Total value thous. dol 77 803 > eno Q Fe ai . 
‘ash-purchase as eth A apy » 036 8, 185 5, 315 3, 830 2, 63 2.125 | ‘ 
—_ a : - -- 77 1, 316 1,034 1, 130 1, 688 2, 143 1,72 1’ 988 1 = | 1,380 2, 566 | 1,353 
ONREA ~ =a 1, 973 5,973 953 2, 360 796 "456 as ade 2,511 1, 338 
p ee ade 2 35 655 p>. ~- - . fh. oO 5 22 
Synthetic textiles and manufactures adie 1, 508 oad 812 1,313 224 423 104 33 “1 
otal value thous. dol 729 249 900 P — | a . 
Piece goods, wholly or chiefly of syn- _ bce ©, 008 6, 990 8, 090 10, 167 10, 336 11, 053 12, 446 8, 774 11, 964 7,19 
thetie fibers: , » 96 7,191 
Total value.. thous. dol 76 > 219 1¢ “ ‘ | 
] 37 212 3 j 65 5 96 2 a ‘ 
Group 4.—Wood and paper: . 3 © 4, 529 QUO 5, 930 ), 967 6, 583 7, 667 5, 363 7, 281 3. 936 
Total value do 9, 207 12. 393 9. 075 17. 03 ee i } 2 3, 936 
Cash-purchase 4, god 2, 32 » OF. 7, )30 19, 47 15, 740 20, 603 17 17, 743 Ses i 
Lend-lease _. ep ace rit 3,781 | 12,195) 16,258; 13,454 | 18377] 46 ig aay | 1452] 18,083 | 13, 140 
Ps pace eb - 4, 106 4, 988 ‘, 3117) 2170 O45 4 6,880} 14,964! 17,306] 12°815 
Sawmill product 1,94 1, 633 4102 | 612 | P 
Total quantity M bd. ft 102, 904 43, 590 39, 429 64. 795 52. 574 eo « 12 | 300 
) f whace : — 9 Ban 4, 52, 54 7 4 53 * ore at | 
po va oo 102,904 | 17,894 | 24, 909 39,765 | 42, 87 63,995 | er 50, 852 | 43,784 | 54, 366 44, 237 
Bray cick mny do.-..|.....-. 25,696 14,514 25, 030 9, 701 7. 08 ‘s woes | 40,891 | 52, 138 43, 95 
Total value ._.thous. dol 3 832 3, 275 3. 240 or geet 7,099 vy 1, 274 | 2, 893 or » 931 
Cash-purchase do 3, 832. 1,715 1917 > oe: . a73 on 1, 4,412| 3’ kro re 159 3 713 
Lend-lease do ‘ ” Ree 7s rigroey & Ste 1, 406 | 4, 4, 258 2’ ano yp ae bet: 
Wood manufacture 1, 560 1,078 261 655 543 154 | 4 | 4, 317 | 3, 666 
Total value do | 3091 ane . , i 106 | 4 
Cash-purchas¢ do % 1. 56S 2’ 990 4, 4, 002 2. 836 3, 485 2, 2, 497 | 9 ano | | 
poet te e 1, , 56 3, 92% 2 3, 251 », 183 2. 567 2 11g | 2 032 | 2, 851 | 2, 286 
Paper and manufacture oe 1, WS l, “a3 612 875 i 357 Ls 2, 372 | 2, 051 
Total value do » 7 5. 103 9, 651 o 0 e760 : | 191 473 | 234 
Cash-purchase do... 9 907 ry 7 ‘ » oe I, 812 8, 186 10, 239 9, 444 9, 452 | ” Orc 
Lend-lease. . do iis . R79 ) 04 o po 5, 4 55 ’ 309 9, 703 9, 124 9, 795 9, 241 | x 912 9, 292 | 5, 948 
Qrenn §.—Nonmetaliic ninezals 72 2, 390 1, 269 1,054 860 450 28] 361 87 | i = | 9273 | 5, 926 
Total value __do 37. 773 5 Os 5 929 ” O18 a = 16 | 9 
Cash-purchase “do_- 37, 773 “$44 pp 7 915 | 67,933 | 65, 497 79, 534 | 66,405 | 64, 757 76 ~ aes 
Dome | ce Pe 37, 77% rei ace 12 901 60, 169 67, 908 59, 041 62’ 208 71 431 89, 268 103, 940 | 86, 777 
UNRRA de “’. oo 1, 879 7, 416 6, 091 4, 438 1,498 | 3,017 98,120 | 82, 815 
Coal: om 4 135 348 5, 535 2, 926 1,051 | 1,879 1, 452 | 560 
Total quantity thous. long tons ag? | 6 012 i eae ; 4, 368 3, 402 
Cash-purchase we ped < aa ; es 2, 202 2 3, 074 3, 585 1, 903 1, 141 3, 224 | 
Lend-lease or — ae 1 WV 1, 614 1, ! 1, 694 1, 932 1. 084 862| 2 564 | 5, 928 5, 167 
UNRRA - e ri 150 670 1, 220 1, 078 990 "484 92) ” 483 | 5, 124 4, 684 
Total value. thous. dol 1 687 18, 586 1. 967 — ieee 302 663 335 59 | 77 | 7 216 93 
Cash-purchase do 4. 687 14, 628 7 pnad 5, 596 19, 178 20, 626 24, 067 13. 472 8, 361 21,019 | me 650 588 390 
Lend-lease do : * 809 a cas 11,865 | 12, 22% 12,768 | 14, 741 8, 712 6,973 | 17,143 | 36,595 41, 787 37, 710 
UNRRA. 7 3, = 4,1 4 3 668 6, 889 6. 155 5, 659 2 810 1’ 044 2 809 | 26, 932 36, 766 34, 526 
Petroleum and produc: = ” 63 62 703 3, 667 1, 950 344/ 1,067/ 59539 1, 390 | 540 
Total value ‘ 8 KK 4 6 nae ss 4, 124 3, 631 2, 644 
Cash-purchase _ oe oor | eat | 28,536 | 28,814 | 33,972 | 29,530} 36,936 | 36,082 | 40,365 39, 040 | 
Lend-lease. ym 28. 6f 2% > 134 28 438 33, 656 28, 747 35, 142 33, 841 39, 678 | 38, 478 35, 797 | 43, 031 | 35, 003 
UNRRA > 1, 4 ” 370 83 _80 322 1, 391 27 (*) | 35, 154 42, 597 34, 401 
Motor fuel and gasoline ; 6 233 703 1,472 850 417 562 | | 
Total quantity 0 bl » 5 ° 10! » 50F ‘ 643 43 02 
iw, oe > io 2, 108 2,596) 4, 4, 830 4, 280 5, 023 2,911 2,475 | 2,202 | J = 
foe tees yn 2, 598 1, ae 2, 596 4, 25 4. 830 4, 280 5, 023 2,911 2, 475 | 2, 222 2, 079 | 3, 260 | 3, 287 
Total value ous. do 9° eoOr lage : *) P | 2, 079 3, 260 ” 997 
Cash-purchase 12 sob oy @ 893 . see 7 = rd 180 | 12,960) 10,950 | 13, 266 7,643 | 6, 727 6, 224 | Ke pha 
) eo oO, 2ue r .. Ore ¢ a 4 ¢ ¢ > = 2 | es ~ ce . | 
;, Lend Praha do oe 2 10, 932 12, 969 10, 950 13, 266 7, 643 6, 727 6, 224 | 5,624 9, 386 9, 836 
“abricating oils: .| 9, 624 | 9, 386 9, 836 
Total quantity thous. bbl 709 07 71 517 wn a rw | | 
Cash-purchase 3 do 799 296 61 514 778 oa 1, 225 721 1, 131 1,054 | 910] 1,135 | 694 
_ Lend-lease i - 4 mn 1, 225 721 1, 131 1, 054 | 910} = 1,135 | 694 
Total value thous. dol 6, 136 3, 607 6, 672 51 ) ‘ \*) ‘*) (*) | 
Cash-purchase 3 do 6, 136 3,593 | 6, 550 8 BOR > aa 11, 026 8,267 | 11,587 | 10,532 | 9, 836. | 11, 868 7, 752 
Lend-lease do oT eer — » O98 8, 422 11, 024 8,267 | 11,584 | 10,532 9,836 | ses] 7759 
Glass and glass product Bai bo ~ (*) (7) 3 | Z 
Total value 0 = > 1% . ee 
Group 6.—Metals and Eee or =m 733 3, 109 3, 622 3, 042 3, 534 3, 535 4, 577 4, 326 4, 534 4,798 4,747 5, 450 4, 29] 
Tot machinery and vehicles 
otal value thous. de on F oe an on eo _ 
Cash-purchas 10U i )] - om a = riper = = 62, 457 43, = 47, 507 56, 635 62, 892 59, 736 7,123 | 72,922 50, 959 
Lend-leas: ~ OU, O24 34, 7, 66 3, 007 5, 8! 39, 178 43, 554 53, 754 59, 478 56, 277 5.590 | 80 928 Rn Oe 
end-leg do... 5 : “pert os nigh 59, 47 56, 2 i, BE 9,236 | 50, 21 
UNRRA do ‘= 10, — 8, 4 6 172 3, 654 2, 830 2, 093 2, 067 1, 627 960 2) 067 152 
Iron and steel-mill products, excluding _ “ eV 428 1,005 1, 123 788 1, 347 1, 832 573 | 1, 619 | 597 
scrap: | 
Total quantity long to - | | 
: antity long tons 192,000 | 287,790 32 395, 07 90, 7 282.607 | 302.147 | 202 @§ » 399 bins) ois 
Cash-purchase hs 192000 | 228° 490 324 as, a prog = 607 302, 147 393, 621 417,133 | 334, 258 | 2, 409,048 | 271,479 
Lend-l ase do aes 58 989 an ? nae ae ore @ 10, Jal 208, ovd 376, O79 401, 655 314, 371 | 5, 398, 536 | 267, 584 
> - 7: 74, 933 58, 608 9 (7 2 » ap ea or , 
UNRRA po +f » 933 58, 608 22, 079 10, 188 6, 454 6, 164 4,133 | 2,317 319 
Total value thous. dol. 12307 | 25, 657 115 | 41,604 11,470 | 7,354 | 9,024 | (2,767/ 8,195] 3,576 
lendions " do 12, 397 21, 405 | 36. 236 beg oa 36, 187 oo 17 +t | se) ee 
4 eas } 4 25, 72% 36, 15 39, 177 | 34, 22% “ ‘ 
ahr do 1, 200 5, 146 2, 331 1,200) “1,170 "onl “gat =" 
do ‘ TL e > a Arpt ~ Vee a | 
- - _ advanced manufactures 312 755 631 405 545 898 | 253 | RR5 | 299 
Otal Value thous. dol 2 70% > COR a “es } 
Cash-purchase do. go & 650 10, 980 10, 598 11, 359 9, 653 11, 500 11,593 | 13, 698 14,303 | 12,410 15, 973 10, 155 
Lend ieen ; 3, 70: 6, 659 10, 436 9, 170 10, 690 8, 943 10, 830 10, 891 12.777 13.176 | 12.079 15 298 9° oan 
UNRKG do... 158 446 1, 333 568 472 211 403 378 300/ | 32 ” 397 | 1“ 
iv 108 95 101 238 459 299 543 897 299 351 | 153 


See footnotes at top of p. 25 
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Item 


Group 6.— Metals and manufactures, ex- 
cept machinery and vehicles—Con. 
Iron and steel advanced manufac 
tures—Continued 


Tools?’ 

Total value______- thous. dol 
Cash-purchase____.._......do 
sass: | a 
UNRRA._.. a 


Copper and manufactures: 


Total quantity ' thous. Ib. 


Cash-purchase eer 
Lend-lease zs aa. 
Total value_________.-.___thous. dol 
Cash-purchase_______._..__.-do 
Lend-lease - aa 


Group 7 —Machinery and vehicles: 1 
Total value___- ~ thous. dol 


Cash-purchase _ _. do 
Lend-lease __--_-. do 
UNRRA do 


Electrical machinery and ap )paratus: 
Total value thous. dol 


Cash-purchase sii ia aca 
Lend-lease _ do... 
Generators and generating sets: 
Total value___._____- _—— 
Cash-purchase____.______- do 
Lend-lease ___ do 


Motors, starters, and controllers: 
T ee al value thous. dol_ 


Cash-purchase______- __do 

Lend-lease_____- do 
Electric refrigerators and. ps arts: 

Total value do 


Household refrigerators: 
Total quantity number 
Total value_._______thous. dol_ 
Electrical appliances: household and 
domestic, except lamps: 
Total value thous. dol 
Radio apparatus: 


Total value a do 

Lend-lease ? do 

Industrial machinery: 

Total value eae do 
Cash-purchase______ do_.. 
Lend-lease pelted a ..do 
UNRRA...... do 

Engines, turbines, and i parts: 

T _ vi alue : do 
Cash-purchase _ __ ae | 
Lend-lease do 
| < Sea do 
Steam locomotives: 

Total quantity____.___.- number... 
Cash-purchase__- do 
Lend-lease__. ; do 
UNRRA.....-_.- ST 

Total value___ _thous, dol 
Cash-purchase. - ; do 
Lend-lease______ : do 
UNRRA. do 

Construction and conve ying machin- 
ery: 

Total value. ...-.-thous. dol 

Lend-lease a do 


Well ¢rilling and other petroleum re- 
fining machinery and parts: 
Total value__.___- ...-thous. dol 
Lend- lease . s _.do 
Pumping equipment: 
Total value ee 
Lend-lease __ ‘se 
Metal-working machinery, machine 
tools and parts: 
Total value 


Lend-lease_________. Fr a 
Textile machinery: 
Total value — a 


Office appliances: 


Total value_- a a ..do. 
Cash-purchase . __- do 
Lend-lease 2 do 


Typewriters, standard, new: 
Total quantity 
Cash-purchase ______.__....do_- 


Lend-lease_....... -do 
Total value pie _thous. dol. 
Cash-purchase ___. ‘an’ 
Lend-lease _- —~ 
Agricultural machinery and parts: 
— value ecisaipccs do 
Cash-purchase _______._- —e 
Lend-lease ieeeiS x 


mi, «(ER do 
Tractors, parts and accessories: 
Total value thous. dol 


Cash-purchase __ . 
Lend-lease_____- , do 
UNNRA do 


See footnotes at top of p. 25. 


..thous. dol_. 


.--number_._ 


| 1936-38 

| monthly 
| average 
| 


57, 486 








8, 502 
8, 502 


399 
399 


636 
636 


1, 604 


13, 046 
980 


406 


2, 319 


18, 580 
18, 580 


1,177 
1,177 


1, 626 


2, 669 


Aged 
ood 


5, 891 


614 


5, 410 
5, 410 


3, 695 
3, 695 


614. 


| 
e 


Octo 


9 


>] 


19, 


10, 


gy 


ber 


2, 132 
043 


81 
S 


022 


2, 063 


605 
R7S 


669 


9, 354 


1, 
l, 


l, 


8, 
6, 
1, 
6, 


i, 


174 
097 


054 
18 


004 
978 


26 


461 


031 
010 
740 
281 


302 
4, 57 


572 
593 


137 


1945 


Novem- 
ber 


110, 445 


, 456 


¥ 
x 


HA 


710 


1, 209 
118 


50, 61 


x 





11,070 


, 896 


581 


x 


917 
», 116 


nS 
w 


452 


Dece 


m- 
| January 


ber 





27 
12 
15 


94, 
33, 
60, 


2 < 


> 90 


, 078 
, 108 
, 970 


199 


oh 


6) 


, 
160 


14s 


KTS 


Of 


3,913 


». G90 


070 


Aes 


O04 


599 


. 480 
_ ROS 


0 © 


200) 


», 664 


#7 f) 


440 


uv 


&S 


04 





Febru- 
ary 





b= OO 








637 


554 
13 


919 


March 








April 


, 290 


334 
44 


395 


301 
00 


3, 425 


ee 


113 


693 
143 


3, 344 
111 


, 608 


46] 


, 776 


, 009 


5A3 


224 


, 462 


1946 


May 


184, 


10. 


~j] -3 


Qn 


914 





1Y8 


14s 


June 





1], 
10, 


1x 


140) 


July 


Oo, 


i 


45 


, OS3 


120 


~0389 


830 
780 


111 
107 


104 
766 
216 


122 


119 
SAG 
162 
$5 


———___ 
August | Septem. 
| ber 


18, 353 


If 


) 


5, 638 


, 260 
26, 614 


5, 388 


re 


bos 


248 


», OO 





OOS 
S24 


O26) 


so) 


WO 


074 
1) 
279 


690 


YH2 


7OS 


14, 608 
13, 702 
Q7 


ls 


2, 904 


2 932 
9’ 932 


5, 609 
5, 600 


12, 044 
11, 323 
23 


Hus 


8, 280 


7,440 


506 
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WORI 3 
_D TRADE REVIEW 
—. UNITED STATES COMM my . PAGE 2 
—_———_ MMODITY EXPOR"’ 
a RTS—Continued 
. ko 1936~38 1945 
se Ite | 
ptem. em mnentiiy 
- average PER PRS SEY Koy ee 1946 
ni > | October | Novem- | Decem- | , te —_————_—_____— A 
--- ' | re ber anuary | * &?ru- \ } <P 
¥ = —-—-—-—— “| ery March April Mav oF 
Group 7.—Machinery and vehicles—C aT — es : May | June | July , Se i 
Agricultural machinery and sete a amie) oe eR ES | . August — 
Continued ‘ | ———|—-———— , —— ——_]—_ 
Track-laying tractors, new | | er | niaricia’ 
2, Rs Total quantity number._| 
“, 23 : : rT. 606 
2, 139 Cash-purchase an — 408 635 one | a 
® Lend-lease do | —— 37 561 e iy JOO 524 Aeen'l 
100 UNRRA do } 11 74 196 780 515 360 | 469 573 | oa 
Total value } 148 175 rs 326 | 464 | a7 | 37 632 907 dacs 
10,77 Cash-purcha waanar 1, 402 1,343 ) 15 > | 34 | 5 os) 701 583 TR oo 
rr asit- hase ( ee » ote 2 99 2 oF 7 | | 9 | ak | . ‘ ) pe 
10 380 Lend-lease ” 1, 402 1, 268 oY = . 0 H) 3, 069 1, 838 | os | Z | ie Ee eee as 004 
112 UNRRA do 6| "wel “aal: "ae 24 curl aon 49 121 : 
1,904 Wheel tractors, new $52 | 228 6 “$4 1, 854 2, B2 | > 521 2, 551 2, 940 1 ons 
1. 933 lotal quantity number 2 023 us 9 | o4 10 j ae 2, 215 2, 540 1 514 
” Cash-purchas« ‘ m 3, 596 Or De aatate a eee 
¥ Land-lease. > 2, 083 2,070 » 348 1.026} 5,781] 4,472 | 5, 196 336 400, as 
14, Lio cn cain do 1, 416 "754| 15138 cist7| a0| @37| see 3414] 3,311 mi 
144, 339 Potal value... thous. dol 110 3 no 1, 466 626 a8. 2, 940 3976 | 3/106 4, 149 5, 475 Q gn: 
3 ~ jus, dol 1. 63 ‘ 393 100 26 378 , 276 3. 106 ‘ , 3, 873 
6,43 Cash-purchase d » 631 3, 135 1.076 i 128 GOK oh 6 9 | ° 4, 126 5, 159 pe Pra 
» 06 Lend-le: bd 1, 631 1.7 » 006 3, 167 4: . ) 536 91 = 179 15 “ 3, 873 
3, 2 and-lease do ’ 753 1, 937 - ae 4, 384 3 500 ~ cae 117 on 3 16 
UNRRA 1, 258 u 2, 037 3, 10 45 4, 150 2, 235 7 26 8 3¢ 
Re " - do.. mes 1, 657 1.009 — 2, 452 3, 381 = tas 2, 701 2, 699 3. 24 300 
re ct —peienamememnat 6h 182 | a3 581 81} 2161) 2561 | 588] 20) 4,158) 3,086 
16, 76% otal value , ~ aS 143 2 0 8 ‘ sa , 225 3, 925 9, USO 
1 @35 Lend-lease rs 637 1, 583 2.211 ‘ 60 434 66 R. | = 9 7 3, 086 
Automobiles, parts, and accessories: 204 "456 a 2, 348 1, 923 2. 208 Se 5 6 224 
3,066 Total value my zs 381 373 968 «, US 1, 760 2. 209 | 9 04 a 
1,97 Cash-purchase 23, 820 16, 135 °4 073 pi = 87 7g els o) 21 2, 883 2, 405 
e Lend-les do 23, 820 eo 24,073 23, 634 92 & 9 77 | 153 ’ 2, 405 
1, 049 A nd-lease d “0, ¢ 11,398 16. 084 ps 23, 691 26, 520 90 7 | 19 
UNRRA ‘ erenee 4, 625 7’ of 16, 972 5 91 636 29, 730 36, 277 48, 830 a soe | i 
2 Motort do 3 eee 7, 860 6, 656 019 21,636 | 24,646 | 31, 102 8,830 | 43,463 | 38,207 | 51, 357 
1, 534 Motortrucks, busses, and chassis “++: 112 129 ’ 2, 120 $144 1197 > » 102 41, 429 | 39, 298 | oS, ave 51, 357 42, 862 
“a Total " 116 740 ot | Se eee | Fa ee ole 41, 756 
142 otal quantity . vod 465 685 Oo, COW | 651 7 7 00 
Cash-purchase mars 10, 753 3. 422 6.619 385 335 | 260 | aa oo 
1% d-lease do 0,753 » 264 », OL 6, 87! 5 99% ” 270 
1, 2 ze ry do 10 2, 364 021 ‘ S19 120 9,009 & 084 11.612 1 
vik 928 - v, sow », 120 > On " aan , 5612 7, 698 veg | 
5 as Total value do . 1, 508 1.124 | ~ 7, 929 7.297 10’ 087 7, 698 | 15, 696 12. 306 ° 
M3 tl 130 ( 210 Q , O84 16, O88 4 16, 540 
1 O89 Tea Sp 10us. dol 6, 308 mo 90 nd RS 640 an USS | 14, 618 | 12. 012 9, O30 14, 313 
617 | ; ish-purchase d : : 7,898 12. 824 11.207 7 192 917 1, 321 1, 460 1’ 045 , I + 16, 475 14’ 057 
end-lease “she ), 308 3, 493 & 846 0% 9, 47 9 R53 ai 204 5 9 VEO | 57 5 » ore 
UNRRA. do a 6, 846 7, 407 8 a 12,853 | 12,036 | 16,692) 150 33 | 137 69 223 
7 t = do 297 5, 920 ary ’ 9 969 9 269 aaa 23, 785 21. 383 | 15.12 33 
1,012 assenger cars and chassis, new: 108 58 —— 559 2, 163 1 87% 11,971 | 18201 | i7/802| 14%652 20, 279 19, 258 
lotal quantity nur a " ; 8 =e ‘ 79 4,291 | 4, 925 3° 299 14, 652 20, 026 18. 3¢ ~ 
+” | Cemi-parenase ; d ‘7s 15, 863 16 100 oe 888 430 659 So 242 253 ; oo 
T value do... 15, 863 ‘ 636 = ‘ 282 230 386 
Cash sarchane ------thous. dol 0, 388 “ 189 636 " 685 y na 3, 806 6, 076 8,114 ia 266 
49, 349 Parts for assembly: wi 9, 388 29 396 567 | 2199| 1,916 3,803 | 6,074 | 8, 113 8,707 | 10,353 | 14, 409 
me Total valu ' 22 67 2 199 on 3,414 5, 594 7. 956 g ao | 10, 352 14, 409 
2, 959 Cash-purchase i 3, 922 2, 520 9 305 or od m S00 5, 592 7,954} 6, a 10, 583 | 15, 387 
1,014 __Lend-lease di 6, 923 2, 447 1) 862 aoe 3, 341 2,744 ; 10, 582 | 15, 387 
Parts for replacement: i 73 ’ 469 # <8 3, 146 27 s, 484 1, 624 4, 848 4,2 
14. 693 lotal value 169 723 Qf 740 3, 476 1 467 2e 4,213 3, 312 | 
13, 702 Cast --...thous dol 3 172 195 i 8 * aR 4, 711 4, 180 ~~ 4 3, 201 
ne ~ a ast do 3° 172 6, 203 y 157 136 33| 12 | 1, 037 3 01 
t ; aA ‘ = z , oho ok | 
+f Aircraft * oe I do arty 4,085 1 6, 049 7, 522 6, 524 9 . 
] ‘ ’ iluding ) . . + , a fs Cas 1, oe a x | 
oe RY parts and acces- 1, 216 1° 969 = 5. 769 6 298 or 7,618 | 6, 382 & is i 
, otal valu t! 7 1, 716 263 1 211 7,093 | 5,981 | 7,938 rp 
fi Lend-leass ous. dol 3, 631 2, 345 » 47 ery 480 | 385 | "41 “a 
Airplanes, civil do ’ 4 2,479 2, 907 3. 361 om | } | 129 
Total quantity — 224 54 ny pil 4, 09S 8. 999 15.778 _ at | 
> iat talraT number ne ‘<1 ry 535 =8 pis. 15, 163 8, 262 | 10. O1 
7, 87 Parts and = aceessor thous. dol 1, 963 ane 44 5] of ita 24 9 — 10, 480 
engin ries, Including a O 1, 160 Qo7 ' on 117 160 178 . , 70 
- 3 3, 5 5 202 912 | 
lotal value thous. dol 7 501 5», 488 10. 419 10, 549 213 | P15 206 
Lend-least — 1, 670 1, 490 - Jas 4,729 | 4,660 7 nP 
Merchant vessel} ao 243 ] 706 l 660 2 434 9 473 ’ 7, 217 
442 _— quantity num - 56 "8 338 a 5, 357 4,611 
21 end-lease . - a Se 1 19 9 : 535 78 "395 7 3,533 | 5, 348 eet 
hy RRA : 18 pr 85 31 94 ‘ed He a 9 | "35 3; = 
> 6S] pe Tenag thous. dol g9 ‘ y = 208 134 196 aon ; 
a : > un he 6 a) Ei) HAE an - SO =; a 130 | 109 so 
2f | ao " , 1 ; 1, 976 1,218 1. 186 6 Sa 180 59 . 109 | 67 
Preight cars ove ado ay A 73 "19 oO 3, BOE 585 0. nae ‘ 7 ‘ 
a om fp ver 10-ton capacity 198 : , 1, 58. 2, 061 4, 651 ‘ Si 32 16 
, 470 tal quantity : ), 197 8, 796 ; 
10 Cash-purehase number 91 "8 160 142 395 992 | vty 9, 600 
landdeess. lo ‘ pbs 710 4: ; m 293 2, 626 ao =z: 
UNRRA. lo si ad 510 307 a 683 821 749 a OO} 713 1,115 
797 Total val dk i 600 443 Bae | . 1, 201 1,074 
1,944 otal Valu thou “ae 150 : 6 { 150 od | 237 739 | oP 2 997 | 1. 856 S 
1, 189 Cash-purchas lous. dol 154 - <U0 30 a ov 34 72 bas 904 aan | ’ 504 
! ist 863 > 200 ‘ ‘ - 330 r 1,814 ‘ 
Lend-lease do 154 1) 1, 546 1, 526 Rea & 0 230 140 132 105 | SO ; 12 413 
2 4 UNRRA de af 1,175 R15 £5 1,973 2,090 1, 690 oe | 65 | 35 | Je 91 
G { : 1, 234 1, 46 = ren 2, 628 2 416 | 32 30 
jroup 8—Chemieals and --. do +: --- 652 ai am : 1,470 178 1 661 2 16 9. 993 | 9 607 ; 
2, 932 ucts: 15 id related prod si: 37] 50 301 176 101 939 one | 4, 348 2642) 2° 458 ne 
2, 932 Total valu i 16 449 or: oe 312 | ot Whee 1, 195 
Cash-pui thous. dol 10, 57! ” 205 59 - | 110 1 008 
Crs ogg ‘ AY ce 579 97. 189 28 (98 a ‘ 14 | 39 ’ 
end-leas : 0 ( 9 » Ve 2 7. Ot so - 
609 _UNRR y do por 24 os 34, 398 1 750 a +4 35, 676 14, 342 16, 258 
5, 609 ( oal-tar products: do 1 ond 1, 204 1, 157 R19 s2, O14 41, 390 14. 330 16, 424 40, 378 | 43. 897 ; 2 
Total value 1 008 2, 426 9 37] 1. 780 501 500 380) 13, 051 38. 939 | 41 905 30, 257 
) de - yoo » oo » 229 . wa Boe ,» YUO mn f 
21 C me _ : ‘ 1,071 2 556 4. 703 ‘ © =, ODE 1, 548 > « . 908 200 339 2, * 
21 olors, dves oe ata 0 iv , 194 - ‘ —— 1, 239 ron 
, ed en, Mains, and color lakes: 1 35 oR 170 3.731 5, 887 6, 631 5771 +o 1,105 
Total walie A thous. Ib 1, 180 1. 40) Ie ‘ r 3 17 oe! 4, 661 4, 937 4810 | aa 
2, 044 Medicinal and phar thous. dol 449 :’ te 2,716 2 467 3 194 eee i 1 | , 3, 306 
1, 323 __arations: pharmaceutical prep- 421 2, 524 2, 247 2’ 571 > a 3, 676 1, 536 3 B50 | : ee 
23 Total valu set as 2, 981 3, 395 3) 235 4,098 | 3,930} 4,339 
698 Cash-purchi thous. dol 1.374 god 3, 235 3, 196 saroi & a4 3, 019 
“poo % lemmas . . do 137 £9 10 10, QOO 8 837 0 7; ss Ail 3, 310 2. 265 
%, 280) UNRRA --- do__.. shies #, 209 0, 150 =" 930 gi 9, 427 2.760 12.197 ale | 
7770 Vitamins and vitasterols: do... TES 433 INI 229 oo 8,246 | 11,477 11, 772 be. 15,820 | 12,312 | 13, 566 
-. otal quantity m - 678 1, 018 a sis 99 et ee | | Tee 12' 938 > oa 
506 Cash-purchg thous, Ib.. n. RPP 95 / 999 256 Rage 7 | 4 ea 8, 638 
Lend renhase do - a, 408 R62 601 <9 616 853 | = | 10 . 
aa he - n. a. 355 73> 601 646 673 925 Oe 443 | 618 432 
\ do... Pc 13 fod 535 621 6 “0 664 1. 12 | sé 
0-0 -- 40 m4 4 (2 Pi 866 660 i 12 1, 192 | 731 — - 
- 62 25 32 Ri ‘ 1, 122 710 QI: 667 
2 5 27 4 ‘ 4 13 637 
cy ») - | 
e 70 2] 15 | ---- Fo 


See footnotes at top of p pa 
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aa 
1945 1946 
| 1936-38 —— 
Item | monthly 
average | October | Novem: | Decem- | January | Febru- | warch A pril May June July August | Septem 
per ber iry ber 

Group 8.—Chemicals and related prod- | 

ucts— Continued 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical prepa- 

rations—Continued 

Vitamins and'vitasterols—C ontinued ; 

Total value_._._________thous. dol_ n. a. 1, 443 1, 965 1, 598 1, 555 », O64 2, 207 1, 703 2, 378 3, 473 2, 548 2,612 1, 673 
Cash-purchase ak “ae n.a 1, 288 1,771 1, 457 1, 538 1, 490 2,000 1, 699 2,342 O06 2,337 2, 390 1, 616 
Lend-lease ee re 87 38 l z 56 1 | ; 
UNRRA. + “ell eae 68 nf 4( 7 9 48 f 7 211 299 35 

Medicinal chemicals for pre scription : 

use: 

Total value é ....thous. dol 15 2, 816 3, 454 3, 092 671 758 OS9 6, 891 7, 761 758 6, 648 4 60 
Cash-purchase ee do 15 2,574 3, 175 2, 590 273 414 i) 851 6, 426 1, o40 659 6, 300 4, 95 
AS do eg 25 117 169 25 113 ) 23 9 : 
ll. a a 217 162 33 3S7 319 695 SS 342 413 49g 39 350 

Proprietary medicinal prepar: rations: 

Total value__..........thous. doi 670 1, 983 2, 554 2, 33¢ 2, 152 858 2, 45 S7 2,3] 2, 4 027 2, 250 1,20 
Cash-purchase _ __.-__...-.-do- 670 1,943 2, 359 2, 252 2, 1. 746 2, 363 2, 344 2, 296 2, 448 2, 026 2, 250 1 289 
Lend-lease___._____- do_. 6 3 z z z 13 7 { me 
UNRRA eS do 34 192 S4 19 142 92 0) 2 5 z ij 

Chemical specialties: > 

Total value________- ..do 2, 028 5, 434 7,050 5, 997 6 6, 42 8, 442 7, olf 8, 431 7, 370 9, 09S i, 206 
Cash-purchase a SS 2, 028 5, 121 6, 802 5, 648 6, 487 6, 290 8, 12 258 7,673 221 8, 683 6, 024 
Lend-lease ______- nie ae _ 162 64 234 If SI &3 4s 276 03 a 
UNRRA " a do : 151 84 ‘ 2 34 0 182 ii 319 182 

Plastic materials P 
Total quantity .. thous. Ib 1, 430 4, 756 5, 492 1, 894 5, 387 100 7, 249 is4 7, 582 6,412 6, 63 673 590 

Lend-lease ___.___- “es Se ees z 4() 107 $ l l 44 11 2 

Total value thous. dol 523 1, 582 1, 961 1,871 2,188 2, 108 , 804 2, 405 2, 74 2, 2, eel 79 2, 325 

i ie Ri es z 38 134 , } 1 z 12 8 
Industrial chemicals 7 

Total value ——— 2, 063 4, 230 5, 800 6, 259 6, 53¢ bit 7, 345 », 5 7, Sf 120 Hi, 380 7, 257 4, 669 
Cash-purchase ___.-...----- do 2, 063 3, 401 5, 194 5,718 6, 341 596 7,138 1, 398 7, 631 6, 877 6,179 6, O86 4, 567 
Tend-lease__......------- do : 68 57 203 27 6 7 11 73 | 1 i) 2) 
a do 6 349 338 68 114 50 ‘ 161 192 156 29] 109 

P we nts, paints, and varnishes: 
Total value_.____- PN 1, 611 2,952 3, 457 7 38 3, 571 4, 422 4,370 4,837 i 4, 028 8H0 3, 299 
Lend-lease _ __- ae 218 296 89 201 64 12 18 34 { (: 
Soap and toilet pre parations 
ba me CF 729 124 3, 464 792 3, 407 6 20 , 92 ss 2, 324 2,917 1,79 
Cash-purchase a ...do_- 729 2, 689 2, 586 3, ONE 2, 452 740 2,778 2, 876 2,749 2, 120 2, 542 1, 576 
Lend-lease ___ mies Y a 106 208 209 379 40) “2 7 14 173 l 
UNRRA : ES ES ae 1,129 620 437 76 816 22 1, 032 634 160 2 217 

Group 9.—Miscellaneous:'5 
Total value 5 ...-thous. dol. 8, 620 32, 286 6, Qh 49, 377 14,758 53, 62 16, 5 16, 636 49, 652 2,742 15,81 2, 078 39, 519 

Cash-purchase_ aT “Se 8, 620 29, 797 32, 545 42,70 41,315 0, 73 14. 488 43, 89 47, O81 49, 02S 14,409 50, 330 37, 832 
Lend-lease___- 2 ‘ do 274 1,176 3, 37. 1, 834 1, 702 M4 233 551 S42 197 342 60 
UNRRA do Ban 2, 215 2, 545 3, 20 1, 639 190 133 2. 508 2, 020 2 872 1, 209 1, 404 1, 627 

Photographic and papeinn goods: 

Total value _- io 1, 757 1, 595 2, 605 2, 182 1, 962 », 405 3, 696 16 877 609 4, 320 2, 776 

Cash-purchase - - __- do_-- 1, 757 1, 572 2, 586 2,151 1, 949 », 398 3, 688 O4 r Sit 3, 604 4,311 , 739 
Scientific and professional instruments, 

apparatus, etc.: 

Total value___ ; ..thous. dol_. 951 3, 391 4,417 4, 622 87 110 O41 150) 189 6, 024 5,114 913 4,021 
Cash-purchase __ aT 951 3 024 3, 648 , 47% 4, 104 s, 737 4,824 1,982 037 OO) 4,746 5 407 3, 647 
Lend-lease_______- a ae 27 147 S00 697 309 A73 137 245 82] 148 250 57 
UNRRA._____.. or aes 40 622 ; 74 64 14 31 207 197 220) O56 317 

Miscellaneous office supplie s: 

Total value. do__. 516 1, 689 2, 393 2,071 2, 25€ >, 299 », 592 M0 14] 797 3, 501 4, 24 840 

Books, maps, pictures, and other print- . 

ed matter. = 

Total value thous. dol 1, 827 219 6, 151 5, 92 420) 4, 132 {Ot 6,12 6, 58 1,93 764 450 

Commodities exported for relief or 

charity: f) 

Total value ..thous. dol n.S. 8. 13, 833 ), 817 24, 464 448 1, H2¢ 041 ), 274 857 12, 178 11, 270 9 410 7, 656 

Cash- purchase : do n.s.s 11, 987 7,378 19,4 5, 40) 7,45 2, 213 ‘ 0, 40 1, O64 10, 386 8,411 6, 514 

Lend-lease _ _- : ei ..-do 32 5 », 32t Wis OSS { 2 17 soa 

UNRRA !8___ ..do 1,814 S44 2, 723 0) O83 52S SAY 13 2,214 S84 O82 1, 142 

UNITED STATES PRIVATE RELIEF SHIPMENTS (IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 

Total, all countries i a 11, 990 19, 41 15, 48 7,455 12, 289 8, B5¢ 10, 408 9, 968 10, 387 8,417 6, 515 

| —_ aaa 7 : 

Continental Europe, ineluding U.8.&. R- aa 8, 314 18, 313 13, 651 6, 843 11,178 6, 975 8, 58S 8, 74 & S847 498 5,310 
Belgium and Luxemburg ad od : 355 213 232 265 397 124 117 30) 73 3 124 
_ <a m 1 7 437 563 516 1, 129 1, 184 192 540) 248 ) 32 
Denmark eae 123 z ] QF f 2 24 2 17 J 
Finland -- Fi aS paket 5 1%) 274 71 345 1, 106 62 25 7F tt 23 f 78 
oe Ae ee ’ 74 -38 1, 585 1, 52 7H 1, 108 660 1, O57 1] 1) 630 238 
i (“as Sa 7. . i) (2 376 73 All 1,065 260 Sts 109 1, 148 
Greece_____ ee eer Sb. RD c 298 690 557 437 186 611 58: 1,124 08 7s 302 517 
a = Cy 747 519 39 480 132 2, 345 587 4 2,144 1, 225 114 300 
Netherlands.........______- BG» 301 603 434 631 642 426 708 25 242 1010) 249 32 
| ee Reape 270 233 804 1, O80 1, Of 538 1, 567 1, 674 1.308 SAO gly 
aw. aie Se ee en Katee 0 60 } 71 1] 88 18 57 a4 J 

RR SERRE ~ a 230 12, 423 337 1, 209 80 1, 330 624 30 6 650 
Seaeierls Oh La ie Be + iaies ¢ 714 48 21¢ 18 106 114 sit) i4 sl 
Other Central and Southeastern Europe i, RRS . 79 411 359 22 328 703 692 1, 334 1, 491 She 

J See LE ae SG Stee Se 2 726 521 415 733 622 193 6 727 218 1M 

eee : ‘ 5 12 ! 60 is % 2 179 1 663 

Philippines, Republic of* TOS 112 22 50 66 68 79 ON 547 246; 70) 145 





See foetnotes at top of p. 25 
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FOOTNOTES TO TABLES 


.<¢ private relief shipments as indicated in last section of table. 
one PG ommodities exported for relief or charity,” reported under group 9. 
3 Includes Panama Canal Zone for 1936 and 1937. ah iad oe 
4 Trade includes mainly foodstutfs and other relief commodities. Aside from the pri- 
elief shipments shown in last section of table, exports include UNRRA supplies 
destined for displaced persons in Germany and lend-lease and cash-purchase goods ex- 
ported to the British Zone. cate . a ae lene 
$ Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Austria, I ‘ungary, Rumania, Albania, anc “ ga a. 
6 Includes private relief shipments, mainly those for China, India, and Philippines 
Republic, of as shown in last section of table. 
7 Includes Korea and Formosa. | , L . ; 
# Includes the small trade with Tangier and Spanish Morocco. — is 
» Estonia, Latvia, a Poland, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
i ia, and Greece. oe 
Albania, eat domestic merchandise unless otherwise indicated. 
10a Includes shoes of discontinued models, = 
1! Not ineluded in “Total textile fibers and manufactures. 


? Includes UNRRA shipments in 1946 as follows: January 19,000 barrels valued at 
$44,000; February, 129,000 barrels, $386,000; March, 284,000 barrels, $728,000; April, 127,000 
barrels, $355,000. No shipments in May; June, 125,000 barreis, $362,000; July, 134,000 
barrels, $387,000; August, 124,000 barrels, $372,000; September, 166,000 barrels, $545,000. 

13 Includes UNRRA shipments in 1946 as follows: January, 4 barrels valued at $136; 
February, 25,000 barrels, $293,000; March, 27,000 barrels, $388,000; April, 41,000 barrels, 
$495,000; May, 11,000 barrels, $198,000; June negligible; July, 212 barrels, $7,000; no ship- 
ments in August; September, 1,000 barrels, $17,000. 

' Excludes quantity for copper manufactures, not elsewhere specified, data for which 
are not available. 

15 Excludes engines. 

16 Includes engines, 

Mainly insecticides. 

‘8 Mainly used clothing. 

n. a. Not available. 

(*) Less than one-half the specified unit. 

(*) Name changed from Philippine Islands with the establishment of the Republie 
July 4, 1946; no change in area covered, 





New Pulp and Newsprint 
Plant for New Zealand 


The New Zealand Government has 
made plans to establish a £2,000,000 
enterprise to manufacture pulp and 
newsprint, according to the Minister of 
Finance of that Government. The or- 
ganization will be operated in coopera- 
tion with owners of private forests. Re- 


of 1947. 


Western Hemisphere Congress 
on History of Medicine 

Plans are being made for a Pan Amer- 
ican Congress on the history of medicine 
to be held in Lima, Peru, in the summer 


The central theme will be “The 
Ancient Medicine of the Americas.” 


The conference will be unofficial and 
will include representatives only of so- 
cieties or associations concerned with the 
history of medicine in the Western Hem- 
isphere. Particular interest is being 
shown in Guatemala, Mexico, and Peru, 
since these countries have the greatest 
unstudied archeological wealth. 











search and experimentation projects re- 
garding the native woods are being car- 
ried out in New Zealand and Australia 
to determine which woods are desirable 
for the pulp industry. 

Imports of newsprint into New Zea- 
land, in the past, have averaged about 
25,000 tons annually. 





# 





cow 
Britain’s Shortage of . No. 29 Saudi Arabia—Summary of 
)..: TR a Ny Current Economic Information. 
Paint Materials No. 31 Economic Situation in Su- 
Both the United Kingdom's home mar- rinam, 1945. 
ket and its export trade are being greatly No. 32 Guatemala—Summary of 
handicapped by the shortage of linseed Current Economic Information. 
oil and other paint materials, according No. 33 Nicaragua—Foreign Com- 
to a statement of the Paint Marketing merce Yearbook Series. 
Council. No. 34 Economic Conditions in 
Although linseed-oil imports in Janu- c | Cuba, 1945. 
ary-September 1946 were almost triple No. 35 Preparing Shipments to 
those of the corresponding period in Uruguay. 
1938, the demand for paint is so much aod ; No. 36 Establishing a Business in 
This loose-leaf reference service Peru. 


greater that an acute scarcity still ex- 
ists and British paint makers are con- 
cerned over the possible loss of Empire 
and foreign markets. 





Although sugar was rationed in Egypt 
during the third quarter of 1946, sup- 
plies were relatively adequate. Con- 
sumption was at an annual rate of nearly 
20 pounds per capita. No sugar from 
the 1945-46 production had been ex- 
ported up to the first week in November 


1946, although about 15,000 metric tons ezuela. 


International Reference Service 


a = 
ne 
efere 
i] sernations! ® . 
ns “et 


omic situatio 


contains data on economic and com- 
mercial conditions in foreign coun- 
tries—data that have a permanent 
and semipermanent value. 

Service is available on a subscrip- 
tion or single copy basis—annual sub- 
scription, $2.00, single copies, 5 cents. 
Checks should be made payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

The latest releases are listed below: 


VOLUME 3 
No. 25 Economic Situation in Ven- 


No. 26 Union of South Africa— 
Summary of Current Economic In- 
formation. 

No. 27 Living and Office-Operating 
Costs in Brazil. 

5 No. 28 Living and Office-Operating 
Costs in El Salvador. 


sepyice 
e Ser 


au Panama. 194 





No. 37 Honduras—Summary of 
Current Economic Information. 

No. 38 Mexico—Summary of Cur- 
rent Economic Information. 

No. 39 Economic Conditions in Do- 
minican Republic, 1945. 

No. 40 Economic Situation in Brit- 
ish Guiana, 1945. 

No. 41 Establishing a Business in 
Brazil. 

No. 43 Living and Office-Operating 
Costs in Chile. 

No. 46 Economic Situation in Pan- 
ama, 1945. 




















in excess of local demand was produced. 








723514--46 4 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Branch, Office of International Trade 


U. S. Firms Asked To 
Bid on Sprayers for Egypt 


United States manufacturers are asked 
to submit tenders for furnishing 247 
sprayers with air-bubbling agitators 
urgently required by the Egyptian Min- 
istry of Agriculture. 

The sprayers, which will be purchased 
for the Ministry’s Crops Protection Sec- 
tion, are to be used with mineral or tar 
oils and sulfur or copper solutions. Gen- 
eral specifications are as follows: 

Cylindrical container must be of 16 liters 
capacity, 27 centimeters inner diameter, and 
55 centimeters height from bottom, and 
equipped with perpendicular copper pump 
having a piston for pressing liquids. It 
must be constructed of \4s-inch sheet iron, 
longitudinally double-riveted and circularly 
single-riveted around top and bottom, and 
lined with a fairly thick layer of tin. The 
bottom of the sprayer must have a sheet- 
iron hoop riveted with a curved piece of 
sheet-iron to fit operator's back, and be 
equipped with two leather straps, each 3 
centimeters in breadth. 

A pressure gage marked in red at 5 atmos- 
pheres and capable of indicating up to 10 
atmospheres must be attached to the sprayer. 
The opening through which spray solution 
is poured must be fitted with a brass lid 
having an iron handle. At the bottom of 
the sprayer must be a brass tube fitted 
with an armed hose 1.25 meters long and 
3%, inch inner diameter. To this hose must 
be attached a brass arm 50 centimeters long 
and %, inch inner diameter, equipped at one 
end with stopcock with strainer and wooden 
handle and at the other with a single nozzle. 
A suitable spanner must be supplied with 
each unit. 


Bids must be submitted to the Ministry 
of Stores and Purchases, Dokki, Cairo, 
Egypt, no later than noon of January 
18, 1947. Catalogs or other descriptive 
literature should be included with the 
tenders, if possible. 

A limited supply of tenders and specifi- 
cations are available from Anwar Niazi, 
Assistant Commercial Counsellor, Egyp- 
tian Commercial Counsellor’s Bureau, 
2310 Decatur Place NW., Washington 8, 
D.C. In view of the short time remain- 
ing for submission of bids, it is suggested 
that interested American firms write im- 
mediately to Mr. Niazi. 


Netherlands Visitor Here 
To Purchase Coal 
Contacts with American suppliers are 


sought by J. M. Van der Goor, who is 
visiting the United States on behalf of 


the Netherlands Government Coal Bu- 
reau for the purpose of buying coal. 

Mr. Van der Goor is connected with 
the Rotterdam branch of the Steenkolen 
Hendelsvereeniging N. V. (Coal Trading 


Association, Inc.), which is reported to 
have been the largest importer of cog] 
into the Netherlands before the war. (4 
World Trade Directory Report is being 
prepared for Steenkolen Hendelsvereen- 








? Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed here- 
with have recently expressed their in- 
terest in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States representa- 
tions. Most of these trade opportunities 


have been reported by American Foreign 


Service officers abroad, following requests 





| by local firms for assistance in locating 


American trade contacts. Additional in- 


formation concerning each export or im- 
port opportunity, including a World Trade 
Directory Report, is available to qualified 
United States firms, and may be obtained 
upon inquiry from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division of the Department of 
Commerce, or through its field offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States 
firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed 


concerning any projected 


business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
Commerce 


the Department of cannot 





assume any responsibility for any trans- 


| actions undertaken with these 
The usual precautions should be taken in 
all cases, and all transactions are subject 
to prevailing export and import controls 
in this country and abroad 
nized that many of the items specified as 
export opportunities are in short supply 


or that full facilities for private trade may 


the areas from which inquiries have been 
received. However, many United States 
foreign traders are proceeding now with 


negotiations for business when conditions 


permit.) 











not have been reestablished in some of 


firms Metals and Minerals: 11, 18, 29 
Motion-Picture Film and Supplies: 21, 43 
Motors and Generators: 11, 12, 34 
Musical Instruments: 19 
Novelties: 5 
Paints and Varnishes: 8, 9, 16 
Paper and Paper Products: 11, 40 | 

(It is recog- Pipe: 11 
Plastics and Plastic Products: 9 
Pumping Equipment: 1, 12, 14 
Radios: 9, 16. 

Refrigerators: 8, 9, 16 

Spices: 11 

Stationers’ Supplies: 11, 14 
Synthetic Fibers: 4 

Tanning Supplies: 11 
Teztiles: 3, 8, 9, 10, 11, 18, 26, 37, 39 
Tires and Tubes: 10, 12, 14, 15 
Tools; 8, 9, 14, 15 

Toys: 5,9 

Umbrellas: 9 

Watches: 9 

Wire and Cable: 9 


a 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 
Items in Section Below] 
Agricultural Machinery and Equipment: 
1,9, 10, 34 

Air-Conditioning: 15 

Alcoholic Beverages: 9 

Automotive Vehicles, Parts, and Acces- 
sories; 9, 10, 15, 16, 17, 35 

Bristles and Animal Hair: 31 

Cement Products: 8. 
Chemicals and Chemical Products: 11, 24, 
32, 42 
Chinaware 
11, 28. 
Clothing and Accessories: 3, 8, 9, 36, 39. 
Construction Matertals and Machinery 
10, 23. 

Cosmetics and Toiletries: 8, 9 

Diesel Engines: 10, 12 

Drugs: 8 

Dyestuffs: 32. 

Electrical Appliances and Equipment: 9, 
14, 15, 16 

Floor Coverings: 9, 11 

Foodstuffs: 6, 8, 11, 22 

Glass Products: 11, 44. 

Hardware: 7, 9, 11 

Heating Equipment: 15, 23, 26 

Hides, Furs, and Skins: 9, 20 

Household Equipment and Furnishings: 
1, 8, 9, 23. 

Iron and Steel Products: 8 

Ivory: 9 

Leather and Leather Products: 9 

Lubricating Oils: 10 

Machine Tools: 16 

Machinery: 2, 9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 25, 30, 33, 
41, 42 

Meters: 11. 


Glassware, and Pottery, 1, 
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iging.) While in this country, he will 
make arrangements for shipment of or- 
ders placed by his firm. 

It is Mr. Van der Goor’s intention to 
remain in the United States for about 
g months, during which time he will visit 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
American firms which are in a position 
to submit quotations can contact him 
c/o Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc., 1 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 


Czech Group Seeks U. S. 
Market for Dyestuffs 


Czechoslovakia’s National Association 
of Mining Industries is anxious to es- 
tablish a United States market for cer- 
tain dyestuffs, particularly Vandyke 
brown. 

According to the Czechoslovak Em- 
bassy in Washington, through which the 
inquiry was transmitted, the associa- 
tion has access to the output of two 
factories and is interested in both 
direct sales and representation. While 
amounts now available are not specified, 
it is understood that both water-soluble 
and unsoluble types can be furnished. 

For complete details regarding this 
trade opportunity, interested United 
States firms should write directly to 
Czechoslovakia Mining Corporation, Sen- 
ovazna 3, Prague 2, Czechoslovakia. 


Visitor From Palestine 
To Study Api¢ulture 


The study of apiculture is the chief 
reason for the visit to the United States 
of Robert Blum, of Palestine. Mr. Blum 
is associated with Central Marketing In- 
stitution of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies in Palestine Ltd. (“Tnuva’’), 
in Tel-Aviv, in the capacity of apiarian. 

Central Marketing Institution is set up 
to act as marketing agent for the prod- 
ucts of workers’ agricultural settlements. 
Its functions include finding markets for 
and selling these commodities both in 
Palestine and abroad, establishing and 
conducting general policies connected 
With dairy products, regulating prices, 
experimentation, supervising activities of 
its members, and representing them be- 
fore government departments and other 
organizations. 

While Mr. Blum is particularly inter- 
ested in contacting officials in the De- 
partment of Agriculture in connection 
With his mission, he would also welcome 
assistance and information from private 
organizations and individuals. During 
his 3 months’ visit he expects to be in 
New York and Washington, and can be 
reached % Jewish Agency, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


NEW WORLD TRADE LEADS 











What Do You Do With 
Oversea Inquiries That 
You Can’t Handle? 


In recent months, many inquir- 
ies from foreign businessmen have 
been referred to the Commercial 
Intelligence Division by United 
States exporters and importers. 
This is frequently done in those in- 
stances where the inquiry relates 
to items which they, themselves, 
are not in a position to handle. 

These referrals are greatly ap- 
preciated, and, whenever feasible, 
the inquiries are published in “New 
World Trade Leads.” In many in- 
stances, however, the foreign firm 
1s unknown to the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, or essential de- 
tails are lacking. In such cases, 
the inquiry is forwarded to the ap- 
propriate American Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer abroad, in order to de- 
velop additional information. It is 
suggested, therefore, that Ameri- 
can businessmen can best assist 
their foreign customers and friends 
by recommending to them that 
they consult the American Foreign 
Service post nearest them regard- 
ing their desire to establish trade 
connections in this country. This 
procedure will result in quicker and 
more complete service in bringing 
trade opportunities to the atten- 
tion of our subscribers. 























Wanted: U. S. Buyers 
For Yugoslav Handicraft 


“Centrotekstil,”’ an official Yugoslav 
agency located in Belgrade, seeks Ameri- 
can purchasers for various native handi- 
craft items. Among products that the 
agency desires to sell are all kinds of em- 
broidered goods, such as blouses, chil- 
dren’s dresses, handkerchiefs, napkins, 
table cloths, and luncheon sets; oriental 
rugs and carpets; laces; slippers and 
sport shoes; gloves, leather fancy goods; 
wood moldings and carvings, and silver 
filigree work. 

To facilitate contacts with possible 
buyers, Centrotekstil has sent two repre- 
sentatives, Ladislav Gros and Nikola 
Singer, to the United States. Messrs. 
Gros and Singer, who will remain here 
about a month, have brought with them 
a variety of samples of the articles the 
agency proposes to sell. Interested 
American businessmen can obtain fur- 
ther details on this trade opportunity by 
writing them at Hotel La Salle, 30 East 
60th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Clive Langdon Bonython, 
representing Wiles Manufacturing Co., Man- 
chester Street, Mile End, South Australia, is 
interested in pressure cookers equipped with 
screw on lid, agricultural machinery, high- 
grade chinaware, and water pumps for lift- 
ing water. Mr. Bonython is now in the 
United States until early January. United 
States address: “% Mr. Kerr, 206 Sanson 
Street, San Francisco. Itinerary: Chicago, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, and 
Vancouver. 

(Previously announced in ForEIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, October 26, 1946.) 

2. Australia—P. J. Kirkwood, representing 
Mineral Drillers Pty. Ltd., 360 Collins Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in ma- 
chinery for manufacturing diamond drills 
and equipment. He also desires information 
on the latest developments in diamond- 
drilling techniques and equipment. Sched- 
uled to arrive December 6, via New York City, 
for a 6 weeks’ visit. United States address: 
“. Overseas Corp., 55 Liberty Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Detroit, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, and Spokane. 

3. Australia—Miss S. K. Martin, represent- 
ing Farmer & Co., Ltd., Pitt, Market, and 
George Streets, Sydney, is interested in pur- 
chasing textile piece goods; women’s wear, 
including dresses, coats, handbags, millinery, 
and shoes; shirtings and men’s sportswear 
materials. Miss Martin is now in the United 
States for 3 months. United States address: 
“ The Estes Co., 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Los Angeles. 

4. Belgium—André della Faille d’Huysse, 
J. Van Der Schueren, and J. Mockel, repre- 
senting S. A. Fabelta, 18, Chaussée de Charle- 
roi, Brussels, desire to contact American 
firms interested in viscose rayon. Sched- 
uled to arrive in December for a visit of 1 or 2 
months. United States address: “% Hughes 
Fawcett Inc., 115-117 Franklin Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

5. Canada—Sidney Lerner, representing 
Star Novelty Manufacturing Co., 172 Duluth, 
East, Montreal, is interested in carded goods, 
novelties, buttons, and toys. Scheduled to 
arrive December 16 for a week's visit. Itin- 
erary: New York City. As Mr. Lerner’s stay 
in this country is so limited, it is suggested 
that interested firms contact him at his ad- 
dress in Montreal. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

6. Canada—C. L. Sampson, representing 
C. L. Sampson & Co., 106 Adelaide Street 
West, Toronto 1, Ontario, is interested in 
representations for packaged foodstuffs. 
Scheduled to arrive December 17, remaining 
through December 20. Itinerary: Chicago. 
As Mr. Sampson's stay in this country is so 
limited, it is suggested that interested firms 
write direct to his company in Toronto. 

7. Colombia—Roberto Botero Soto, repre- 
senting Botero Soto & Cia., 42-34 Carrera 50, 
Madellin, is interested in purchasing nails 
and steel wire for the manufacture of nails. 
He is now in the United States for a week’s 
visit. As Mr. Botero’s stay is so limited, it 
is suggested that interested firms write him 
at his Medellin address. 

8. England—H. C. R. Goddard, manager of 
John Holt & Co. (Liverpool) Ltd., Royal 
Liver Building, Liverpool 3, is interested in 
purchasing and obtaining representations for 
iron and steel manufactures and semimanu- 
factures, all kinds of tools, cement and as- 
bestos-cement manufactures, drugs, cosmet- 
ics and toilet requisites, men’s haberdash- 
ery, cotton piece goods, canned goods, electric 


* (Continued on p. 45) 
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Angola 


Economic Conditions 


Vegetable-Fiber Production Encour- 
aged.—The cultivation of Urena lobata, 
or the mallow plant, is being actively 
promoted in Angola in an effort to in- 
crease the production of that important 
source of fiber in the colony, according 
to the Jornal do Comercio of Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, of September 28, 1946. The fiber 
is said to compare favorably with jute, 
which, so far as can be ascertained, is not 
produced there. The article states that 
the region in the northern part of An- 
gola is suited particularly to growing 
Urena lobata. Although a comparatively 
small quantity has been produced in the 
colony, 42,233 kilograms of the fiber were 
exported in 1944. 

The production of two other fibers in 
Angola also is receiving special atten- 
tion, according to the Jornal do Comer- 
cio of October 1, 1946. They are raffia 
and piassava (a kind of black rush). 
Exports of these fibers in 1944 were ap- 
proximately 104,000 kilograms, practi- 
cally all of which went to Portugal, 
Spain, and the Madeira Islands. 

Sisal growing in Angola, which began 
as early as 1914, has developed in recent 
years into one of the more important 
crops. Exports of the fiber stood sev- 
enth in value in the colony’s foreign trade 
in 1944 and fourth in 1945—50,034,000 
angolares and 46,513,000 angolares, re- 
spectively. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mandioca Flour and Flake: Export 
Prohibition Withdrawn; Made Subject 
to Export License.—Edible mandioca 
flour and mandioca flake (“raspas’’) 
produced in the States of Espirito Santo, 
Bahia, Sergipe, Alagoas, Pernambuco, 
Parahyba, Rio Grande do Norte, Ceara, 
Piaui, Maranhao, and Para, and in bor- 
dering economic units normally ship- 
ping through those States, which have 
been prohibited from exportation, may 
now be exported subject to license. Ap- 
plications for licenses submitted to the 
Export-Import Department of the Bank 
of Brazil must be accompanied by a 
statement from the local supply control 


organization to the effect that there is 
no objection to the exportation of these 
products. 

[For announcement of the embargo on 
mandioca flour and flake see FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of September 21, 1946.| 

Cotton Piece Goods Removed From Er- 
port Prohibition; Made Subject to Er- 
port License.—The prohibition of the 
exportation of cotton piece goods and 
manufactures thereof from Brazil has 
been removed, and instead they have 
been made subject to prior export li- 
cense from the Export-Import Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Brazil, by order No. 
676 of the Ministry of Finance, promul- 
gated December 4, 1946. 

[For announcement of embargo on ex- 
ports of cotton textiles and subsequent ex- 


tension of embargo, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 4 and June 29, 1946.| 














The Cover Picture 





At Valparaiso 

Our cover picture this week, 
showing a ship-side scene at the 
great Chilean port of Valparaiso, 
has no particular tie-up with any 
discussion in the magazine—but it 
serves to remind us anew of the 
great importance of the other 
American Republics, collectively, 
in the oversea trade of the United 
States. Expansion of our trade 
with that area looms invitingly 
| today. “Never in the history of 
Latin American countries have 
they had so much ready cash to 
buy foreign goods,” we are re- 
minded in a recent statement by 
the executive vice president of the 
Council for Inter-American Coop- 
| eration. 























British Malaya 


Exchange and Finance 


Financial Secretary of Malayan Union 
Empowered to Borrow up to S $10,000,000 
Through Issuance of Victory Savings 
Certificates —An ordinance to provide 
for the borrowing of money by the issue 
of savings certificates in the Malayan 
Union was published in the supplement 
to the Malayan Union Government Ga- 
zette, September 27, 1946. Under this 
ordinance, the financial secretary, with 
the approval of the Governor, may bor- 
row up to S$10,000,000 by the issue, as 
he may deem expedient, of Victory Sav- 
ings Certificates to individuals. Certifi- 
cates may not, except with the consent 
in writing of the financial secretary, be 
issued to, or held by or on behalf of, any 
corporation, partnership, society, or 
combination of persons. 

The certificates are to be issued with 
a unit value of S$15, or in multiples or 
fractions thereof, repayable by the Gov- 
ernment at the expiration of 10 years 
from the date of issue or earlier as pro- 
vided in the ordinance. The surrender 
value of each certificate at the end of 
10 years is S$20. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Sarawak Imports and Exports Under 
Control.—Any person intending to im- 
port goods into, or exports goods from, 
the Crown Colony of Sarawak must ob- 
tain a written permit from the Superin- 
tendent of Customs, a district officer, or 
some other authorized deputy, according 
to regulations promulgated under a Con- 
trol of Imports and Exports Proclama- 
tion, 1946. In all cases, the Superintend- 
ent of Customs or the district officer has 
discretionary powers to issue or refuse 
to issue the permit. Nondutiable goods 
carried or worn by a person entering or 
leaving Sarawak, or forming a part of 
his personal baggage, may be exported or 
imported without a written permit. 

Export of Important Commodities 
From Singapore Subject to License.—Ef- 
fective August 31, 1946, all exports of 
certain specified commodities from the 
Colony of Singapore are prohibited eX- 
cept when accompanied by a license pro- 
cured from a competent authority under 
the Prohibitions of Export Order, 1946. 
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A list of the specified commodities is 
as follows: Foodstuffs for human con- 
sumption, all kinds, including drinks of 
all descriptions; foodstuffs for animal 
consumption, all kinds; live cattle, sheep, 
goats, swine; cigarettes and manufac- 
tured tobacco; coal, firewood, and char- 
coal; tin and tin ore; nonferrous metal 
ores and scrap; timber of all kinds; 
sisal hemp; seeds, kernels and nuts for 
expressing Oils; oils, fats, edible and in- 
edible; fertilizers, phosphatic, potassic, 
and nitrogenous; undressed hides; plan- 
tation rubber including latex; tuba (der- 
ris) root; manufactured goods, all kinds, 
except goods exported by bona fide trav- 
elers as part of their own personal bag- 
gage. 

A Prohibition of Exports Order went 
into effect in the Malayan Union in July 
1946. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
November 16, 1946.) 


Cuba 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Nylon Yarn and Products Thereof: Re- 
vised Tariff Classification Results in 
Lower Rate of Duty.—Nylon yarn and 
manufactures thereof, formerly classified 
for duty in the pure-silk schedule of the 
Cuban tariff, have now been reclassified 
as artificial silk and are dutiable under 
the schedule for vegetable fibers other 
than cotton, including rayon, according 
to Cuban customs circular No. 229 of 
September 18, 1946. 

As a result, the Cuban import duties 
on nylon yarn and manufactures are 
now generally lower. For example, nylon 
hose, formerly subject to a 50-percent 
ad valorem rate of duty under tariff 
No. 149B are now dutiable at $3.30 per 
net kilogram under tariff No. 137C, which 
is included in the United States-Cuban 
Trade Agreement of August 24, 1934, as 
amended. 


Ecuador 


Airgram From U.S. Consulate 
General at Guayaquil 


A new Minister of Economy assumed 
office toward the middle of November, 
with the understanding that he should 
have a free hand with regard to meas- 
ures to halt the rapidly rising cost of liv- 
ing. One of his first and most signifi- 
cant acts was to drop any attempt to en- 
force the highly controversial decree No. 
1019 of June 7, 1946, which was designed 
to control prices by requiring merchants 
to confine themselves to designated per- 
centage mark-ups. It had been recog- 


NEWS BY COUNTRIES 











World Trade Week, 
May 18-24, 1947 


“World Trade Week” is the new 
name for “National Foreign Trade 
Week” which has been observed 
nationally in May of each year 
since 1935. It is sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. This announce- 
ment of the change of the name 
of the Week and the definite 
dates for the 1947 observance 
(May 18-24) should enable all in- 
terested persons and organizations 
to begin making preparations in 
local communities. 

The Foreign Commerce Depart- 
ment of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce says: “Shortly after the first 
of the year you will hear further 
from us, and we are anticipating 
your cooperation in making 1947 
‘World Trade Week’ an outstand- 
ing event.” 




















nized that this decree was a failure, and 
commercial circles hailed the new Minis- 
ter’s action. All price-control agencies 
are to be terminated. 

It is understood that the Minister pro- 
poses to combat the rising cost of living 
by encouraging competition among im- 
porters of necessary articles. A prelim- 
inary step in this direction was taken in 
the issuance of decree No. 2351 of No- 
vember 29, 1946, which provides that, 
for a period of 90 days, the importation 
of wheat flour, vegetable lard, and vege- 
table oils is to be free of controls, al- 
though import permits must still be ob- 
tained. The intent of the decree is that 
private importers are to be allowed to 
contract for imports of these articles 
through private channels; import per- 
mits are not to be restricted to Govern- 
ment agencies. If the measure has the 
desired effect, it is to be expected that 
the period of 90 days will be extended, 
perhaps indefinitely. 

The Minister has announced that he is 
planning a decree which will order the 
Central Bank to sell exchange only for 
the importation of necessary articles. 
Importers of “superfluous” or “luxury” 
items will be free to import provided 
they obtain their foreign exchange on 
the curb market, which at present is il- 
legal although flourishing openly. Such 
a decree would have the effect of recog- 
nizing the legality of the curb market, 
but would not materially increase the 
amount of its transactions, inasmuch as 
it is limited by the relatively small 
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amount of foreign exchange available for 
conversion into Ecuadoran currency. 
The prime purpose of such a measure 
would be to insure that the total amount 
of exchange allocated quarterly by the 
Central Bank for imports be used for the 
importation of necessary articles. In 
the meantime, the Minister will scruti- 
nize the granting of import licenses and 
the sale of exchange to put a stop to ex- 
cessive sales for the importation of su- 
perfluous articles. He already has or- 
dered the cancelation of import permits 
totaling about $1,000 (U. S. currency) 
which are said to have been granted by 
irregular procedures. 

The steamship 24 de Mayo, the only 
large merchant vessel under the Ecu- 
doran flag, has been chartered by the 
Ecudoran State Railways to a prominent 
Ecudoran firm operated by an American 
citizen. This has occasioned protest by 
a Mexican firm which was negotiating 
for the charter and which had believed 
that it was on the point of signing the 
contract. It is probable that the vessel 
will be used in the near future to de- 
liver shipments of Ecudoran rice to vari- 
ous markets. 

Early in November, Guayaquil and 
Quito suffered a shortage of gasoline oc- 
casioned by the break-down of tankers 
which carry the gasoline from the refin- 
eries on the Santa Elena Peninsula to 
Guayaquil. The break-down was soon 
remedied and the supply situation alle- 
viated, but the incident made it apparent 
that the distribution system is operating 
with very little reserves. Measures to 
remedy this condition are under study. 

Local quotations of cacao, formerly the 
principal Ecudoran export, have contin- 
ued to rise from about 280 sucres a 
quintal (of 101.4 pounds) in the first 
week of November to 320 sucres, later 
falling off to 315 sucres. These prices 
are the highest ever paid for Ecudoran 
cacao, and it appears probable that it 
may result in renewed efforts to increase 
production, which has fallen off very 
greatly since 1917. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Yellow Arsenic Sulfide: Sale and Reg- 
ulation of Use in Cosmetics Prohibited 
in Tunisia.—The importation, detention, 
and sale of orpiment of yellow arsenic 
sulfide are prohibited, and its use for 
beauty preparations is regulated in 
Tunisia by a decree of August 23, 1945, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien 
of September 4, 1945. 
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Haiti 
Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at Port-au-Prince 


While Haiti’s economy continues to be 
plagued by a distinct shortage of im- 
ported goods, basic Haitian agricultural 
products are enjoying an unprecedented 
demand in world markets. Banana 
shipments, for example, during the 
month of September, established a record 
of 754,993 stems, exceeding in 1 month 
alone the total annual shipments for the 
war-year 1943. Of the September ship- 
ments, all but 14 stems were exported 
to the United States. Higher prices paid 
in the United States for this fruit are 
reflected in correspondingly higher prices 
paid by exporters to the Haitian peasant 
cultivator. At the end of November one 
of the principal shippers of Haitian ba- 
nanas raised the price paid to the peasant 
to 5.55 gourdes per stem (the gourde 
represents $0.20 U. S. currency), and it 
is expected that other exporters will fall 
into line soon. 

Haiti also is in the midst of harvest- 
ing a record-breaking coffee crop, esti- 
mated at approximately 533,000 60-kilo- 
gram bags; this represents an estimated 
increase of approximately 133,000 bags 
over last year’s crop. The Haitian Gov- 
ernment’s plan for a Government Coffee 
Office, designed for the purpose of event- 
ually monopolizing the export of Haitian 
coffee, has not interfered with a normal 
harvest of the 1946-47 crop. The orig- 
inal proposal has been modified almost 
beyond recognition, and its present status 
continues unclear, following the resig- 
nation of one Minister of Commerce and, 
within 6 weeks, the threatened resigna- 
tion of another. 

The 1946 (calendar year) Haitian sisal 
crop also promises to be unusually large; 
present estimates place the amount at 
about 40,000,000 pounds (cordage, flume 
tow, and peasant hand-cleaned), of 
which it is expected that some 6,000,000 
pounds will be represented by peasant 


sisal. The peasant sisal estimate is 
based on inspection reports of the 
Haitian Department of Agriculture. 


Former estimates of the amount of non- 
plantation sisal grown have never ex- 
ceeded 1,500,000 pounds, but Govern- 
ment export inspection now indicates 
the peasant crop to be about four times 
that amount. Another interesting de- 
velopment in the matter of sisal is the 
establishment of a $3,000,000 sisal bag- 
gasse dehydrating plant at Cap-Haitien 
for the manufacture of cattle feed. The 
dehydrating firm’s agreement with the 
Haitian Government appeared in an 
October issue of the Haitian Govern- 
ment’s official organ, Le Moniteur. 
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Norway’s Powerful Short- 
Wave Transmitter Nears 
Completion 


Oslo reports that the new Nor- 
wegian short-wave transmitter 
now under construction near Fred- 
rikstad may begin operations by 
June of 1947. The new station will 
have a power of 100,000 watts, ap- 
proximately the same strength as 
the most powerful British trans- 
mitter, and is expected to be heard 
at any point on the globe. 

Expressly noted is the fact that 
the new Fredrikstad transmitter 
will carry to Antarctica where the 
Norwegian whaling fleet will be 
operating and will reach Norwe- 
gian ships the world over. Plans 
for installing loud-speakers in the 
mess rooms aboard Norwegian ves- 
sels are now under consideration, 
and programs of special interest to 
Norwegian merchant seamen are 
being planned. 

News programs and local items 
from the Vestfold district, home of 
most Norwegian whalers, will be 
included in the short-wave pro- 
grams. The new transmitter will 
represent a total cost of 1,400,000 
Norwegian crowns. 




















During November the first air-borne 
shipment of Haitian-grown cut flowers 
was made to East-coast urban centers in 
the United States. Grown under the 
direction of technicians from the United 
States, the flowers are flown to New 
York three times weekly, leaving Port- 
au-Prince.in the evening and arriving 
at New York in time for early morning 
marketing. 

With a shortage of imported goods and 
a favorable market for Haitian products, 
local currency circulation has reached 
an all-time high. Although much of 
this increase is a normal harvest-season 
trend, Haitian Treasury statements indi- 
cate that an unusual amount of small 
denomination metal currency is being 
hoarded by the peasants until such time 
as they are able to buy essential im- 
ported goods now so alarmingly in short 
supply. 

For the twelfth consecutive month, 
there has been a favorable trade balance 
for Haiti. The latest figures available 
(those for the month of October) show 
exports valued at 6,648,000 gourdes, ex- 
ceeding imports by 1,786,000 gourdes, 
which amounted in value to 4,862,000 
gourdes. 
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Government receipts for October 1946, 
totaled 4,177,492 gourdes, or 53933 
gourdes less than for October 1945. The 
total foreign debt of Haiti at the end of 
the same period stood at 49,003,463 
guordes as compared with 52,935,767 
gourdes at the end of October 1945 
Amortization and interest disbursemenjs 
for the month under review amounted 
to 597,357 gourdes, and the unobligateg 
Treasury surplus stood at 4,475,974 
gourdes. 


Hong Kong 


Exchange and Finance 


Foreign Exchange Restricted.—During 
the first 3 weeks of September export- 
ers’ credits were virtually frozen. The 
Hong Kong Exchange Control authori- 
ties announced on or about September 
20, 1946, that henceforth 75 percent of 
exporters’ credits would be freely nego- 
tiable and the remaining 25 percent 
would be approved only for essential] 
items. Exporters have been free to sell 
the unused portions of their credits at 
open-market rates, but banks could not 
negotiate them without prior approval 
from the Hong Kong Exchange Control. 
Meanwhile, importers have been free to 
use American currency purchased in the 
open market for import of goods, except 
those in short supply which are under 
world allocation and subject to govern- 
ment control. These include rice, flour, 
canned meat, condensed milk, pulses, 
salt, sugar, oil, seed fats, baking powder. 
veast, hides, leather, and jute 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 

Milk-Powder Imports Through Com- 
mercial Channels Permitted Under Li- 
cense.—The Hong Kong government an- 
nounced on November 17, 1946, the con- 
ditions under which full-cream milk 
powder could be imported. Import li- 
censes, as well as permits for the pur- 
chase of foreign exchange, will be re- 
quired. Licenses, however, will be freely 
available only to established prewar im- 
porters. The sale of milk powder for 
consumption in Hong Kong will not be 
permitted prior to February 1, 1947, as 
the Hong Kong Department of Supplies, 
Trade, and Industry has ample stocks to 
cover requirements to that time. Al- 
though the regulations provide that milk 
may be reexported to any destination, it 
will be subject to any restrictions im- 
posed by the financial secretary on re- 
export of goods for which foreign ex- 
change has been authorized. It is be- 
lieved that if shipments arrive before 
February 1, 1947, they will be held in 
storage until that time and then sold 
for domestic consumption. 
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Iran 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Jute Monopoly Reestablished.—By de- 
cree of the Council of Ministers, effec- 
tive July 19, 1946, the Iranian Govern- 
ment reestablished a monopoly on the 
importation of jute and jute products, 
according to a report from the American 
Embassy at Tehran. 


Italy 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Excise Taxes on Sugar and Sugar 
Products Increased.—The manufactur- 
ing tax on sugar and sugar products in 
Italy and the surtax on imports were 
increased by legislative decree No. 43 
of August 5, 1946, effective from its pub- 
lication in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of Au- 
gust 10, 1946. 

The decree increased .rates on sugar of 
the first class from 1,000 lire to 4,000 
lire per 100 kilograms, and on sugar of 
the second class from 960 lire to 3,840 lire 
per 100 kilograms. 

The taxes on sugar products in lire 
per 100 kilograms (former rates in paren- 
theses), were increased as follows: Solid 
glucose, 2,000 (500); liquid glucose, 1,000 
(250); liquid invert sugar, 3,000 (7590); 
solid invert sugar, 3,500 (835). 

Maltose and malt syrup (except malt 
extract) were made subject to the same 
rates as glucose, and levulose to the same 
rates as invert sugar. 

Consumption Tax on Coffee Again In- 
creased.—The Italian consumption tax 
on coffee was increased to 25,000 lire per 
100 kilograms on raw or green, and to 
34,500 lire on roasted, also ground, by 
legislative decree No. 205 of October 14, 
effective from its publication in the Gaz- 
zetta Ufficiale of October 16, 1946. Pre- 
vious rates, established by legislative 
decree No. 135 of April 1, 1946, were 10,- 
000 lire and 14,000 lire, respectively. 


Mexico 


Airgram From U. S$. Embassy 
at Mexico City 


On December 1, Sr. Miguel Aleman 
Was inaugurated for a term of 6 years 
as President of Mexico. In his inaugural 
address, the President referred to the 
very low Jevel of living of nearly 13,000,- 
000 rural dwellers, of a total of approxi- 
mately 22,000,000 inhabitants, and 
Stressed the importance of greater agri- 
cultural and industrial expansion. Such 
Parallel development he declared to be 
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Plans for Southern Territory 
of Lower California 


Among the plans of the Indus- 
trial Development Commission for 
the Southern Territory of Lower 
California, reported by the Mexi- 
can press, are the improvement of 
agricultural zones by irrigation 
from wells or streams; the estab- 
lishment of sea-food packing 
plants in San Lucas, Santa Rosalia, 
La Paz, and Bahia Asuncion; in- 
stitution of a fishing-vessel con- 
struction company in Santa Ro- 
salia, as well as a refrigeration 
plant; the formation of a fleet for 
open-sea fishing; and the creation 
of financial and economic organi- 
zations needed for the proper op- 
eration of these activities. 

A group of businessmen from 
Lower California went to Mexico 
City to take practical steps toward 
fulfilling the recommendations of 
the Commission, according to the 
report. 























essential if the lot of these rural people 
is to be raised to a level commensurate 
with the principles of a democratic na- 
tion and the inherent wealth of the 
country. 

In expounding these main themes of 
his program for the next 6 years, the 
President takes a realistic view of the 
present situation and what will be neces- 
Sary to accomplish the desired ends. 
With respect to agriculture, he points up 
the following details of his program: 

Reformation of Agrarian Law to per- 
mit larger holdings; irrigation for 
3,500,000 acres of new land at a cost of 
1,500,000,000 pesos; resettlement policy 
to facilitate opening of presently sterile 
areas of potential farming country; 
more animate and effective rural credit 
facilities to stem from private as well as 
official sources; and, an Agricultural Re- 
search Institute which will instruct the 
farmer as to seed selection, crop rotation, 
soil analysis and fertilization, and mod- 
ern techniques in crop culture. 

During the days following the inaugu- 
ration, the President presented to Con- 
gress an amendment of article 27 of the 
Constitution, which relates to Agrarian 
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Reform, under the provisions of which 
greater security will be extended to land 
owners who have complied with the re- 
quirements of the Agrarian Law con- 
cerning inviolability of properties. If 
approved, the new legislation will stimu- 
late owners of arable but unimproved 
lands to carry out improvements such as 
irrigation, wells, and drainage, with as- 
surance that they will not thereafter be 
deprived of the benefits of their efforts 
and expenditures through interpreta- 
tions now possible of the existing ter- 
minology of the law. 

With respect to industrial transforma- 
tion, the President indicated that the 
program will be furthered by: Training 
of Mexicans as technicians in various 
fields; greater utilization of natural re- 
sources and raw materials within Mex- 
ico’s territory; prudent tariff protection, 
not by imposition of prohibitive rates 
which would isolate Mexico commer- 
cially, but assessed with a view to the 
general public benefit and facilitation of 
international cooperation; and, ex- 
panded availability of credit at lower 
rates of interest to prevent spoliation of 
infant industries through exorbitant loan 
charges. 

As regards labor, the President pointed 
out that labor is both “a factor of pro- 
duction and an important sector of the 
mass that is to consume what is pro- 
duced. Therefore, the just aspirations of 
the worker for better wages must not be 
regarded as an attitude of agitation on 
its part.” 

Other points in the President’s address 
were to the effect that economic policies 
would tend toward monetary normalcy, 
combatting inflation as well as deflation; 
that the exchange rate of the country’s 
currency be maintained; and that Gov- 
ernment action be directed to lowering 
of prices to consumers. 

Speaking of transport facilities and 
fuel supply, the President observed that 
without these, all efforts to increase 
agricultural production and promote 
greater industrial development would be 
doomed to failure. At the same time 
he emphasized the absolute need for the 
loyal cooperation of the workers in these 
fields in order to make possible the re- 
organization which must be effected if 
these indispensable cogs in the program 
are to function efficiently. 

A future fiscal policy was summed up 
on the basis of carrying out functions of 
Government without recourse to exces- 
sive, confiscatory, or inequitable taxa- 
tion; control of public spending so as to 
keep the national budget in balance; and 
scientific simplification of the tax struc- 
ture and collection system. 

Preinaugural preparations stimulated 
such activities as hotel reservations, 
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souvenir and gift merchandising, and 
tourist travel. 

Construction work continued to de- 
cline as a result of shortages of materials 
and restriction of credit. Cement, iron 
and steel products, and electrical and 
plumbing items were especially tight and 
often unavailable. 

Transportation continued to be handi- 
capped, and large quantities of refined 
lead and zinc concentrates have ac- 
cumulated at shipping points, with no 
early prospect of moving them. 

Aviation business was active for the 
major international lines in and out of 
Mexico during November. Suspension of 
operations by one of these services re- 
sulted in more intense express and pas- 
senger operations by the companies re- 
maining in the field. The major air 
lines instituted, as of December 1, a 25 
percent “service charge” for passengers 
who failed to cancel reserved space by 
departure time. 

Agricultural activities were generally 
in the off-season stage, except for sowing 
of wheat, which is reported to be pro- 
ceeding normally. Cotton ginning is 
about completed, and the latest estimate 
of 443,000 bales from the 1946 crop (as 
compared to 418,000 bales in 1945) is still 
considered closely approximate. Grind- 
ing of sugarcane will commence in the 
more advanced sections about mid-De- 
cember, with the best estimate of the 
yield for the crop set at 420,000 metric 
tons of refined sugar (as compared with 
about 375,000 metric tons in 1945-46). 

Cattle are moving across the border 
into the United States in normally large 
quantities as is customary at this season 
of the year. They are reported to be in 
fair to good condition. 

Preliminary foreign-trade figures for 
the period January through August 1946 
show imports valued at approximately 
1,574,000,000 pesos and exports at about 
1,099,000,000 pesos. The import balance 
for this same period amounts to about 
475,000,000 pesos, as compared with 
270,000,000 pesos and 300,000,000 pesos, 
respectively, for the full years 1945 and 
1944. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Modus Vivendi With El 
Salvador Extended for Additional 
Year—The commercial modus vivendi 
between Mexico and El Salvador provid- 
ing for reciprocal most-favored-nation 
customs treatment (effective since Octo- 
ber 2, 1935) has been extended by an 
exchange of notes for an additional year 
from October 2, 1946, and the extension 
approved by a Mexican decree, published 
November 18, 1946. 

|For previous announcement of the exten- 


sion of this modus vivendi see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of February 23, 1946.| 
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Netherlands West 
Indies 
Airgrams From the U.S. Con- 


sulate General at Curacao 


A dock-workers’ strike in Curacao in 
September culminated in an agreement 
between the strikers’ representatives and 
Government mediators, which provides 
for a wage increase from 0.90 florin per 
hour to 1 florin per hour, plus 1.50 florins 
for overtime, and the creation of a 
“Havencentrale” or central harbor or- 
ganization to look after the dock- 
workers’ interests. The institution of 
the “‘Havencentrale” is regarded as a 
step in labor organization for the island, 
since hitherto no attempt to form a con- 
solidation of labor interests has been 
effective. 

In order to stabilize salaries with the 
increased cost of living on the island, the 
Curacaosche Petroleum Industrie Mij. on 
November 19 increased the wages of 
workers paid on an hourly basis by 0.10 
fiorin per hour. Employees paid on a 
weekly scale received an increase of 7 
florins per week and those remunerated 
monthly were given an increment of 30 
florins per month. 

In Aruba, drilling for gold was started 
sometime in September by Aruba Com- 
bined Goldfields, Ltd. The company has 
a working capital of $5,000,000 and 
stock is being sold locally. It is a well- 
established fact that there is gold in 
Aruba; but heretofore the costs of the 
mining have exceeded the value of the 
gold. 

For the months of September, October, 
and November there has been an almost 
phenomenal increase in buying—the 
amount of merchandise being doubled 
each month. The increase in buying 
also applies to land and real estate. A 
partial explanation of the latter may be 
explained by the rumored devaluation of 
the Curacao guilder. 

A radio telephone connection between 
Curacao and the Netherlands was estab- 
lished on December 2. The construction 
of a brewery in Curacao by Heinekens’ 
Breweries of Holland is expected to start 
soon. The architectural plans have 
been approved and the site selected. 


New Caledonia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Containers Granted “Temporary Ad- 
mission.”—“Temporary admission” of 
specified containers into New Caledonia 
was granted by decree of September 4, 
published in the Official Journal of New 
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Caledonia, dated September 16, 1946. 
The decree classified the Containers 
granted temporary admission into two 
categories. 

Category A—containers imported 
empty—includes: (1) crates and boxes 
for the export of eggs, fruits, and yn. 
processed products; (2) sheet-metal re. 
ceptacles for transporting seeds ang 
plants; (3) empty bags for the export of 
local products; (4) casks, assembled or 
unassembled, and drums made of iroy 
or steel for export of goods; and (5) 
empty baskets. 

Category B—containers containing 
merchandise when imported—includes: 
(1) receptacles made of iron or stee] 
sheeting containing chemical products: 
(2) iron and steel tubes containing car- 
bonic acid or liquid gases; (3) metal re- 
ceptacles containing calcium carbide or 
mercury; (4) carboys used as recep- 
tacles for acids; (5) stands or frames on 
which sealskins, velvets, or plushes are 
stretched; (6) iron drums containing 
hydrocarbons; (7) crates for conveying 
household effects; and (8) casks, bar- 
rels, and demijohns containing liquors. 


Peru 
Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 


at Lima 


Curtailment of imports was fully as 
severe in November as during September 
and October. In the latter month, im- 
port licenses were requested for goods 
valued at 139,034,000 soles. Of this 
amount, 79,038,000 soles, or 56 percent, 
were denied in whole or in part, leaving 
59,996,000 soles, or 43 percent, as the 
value of licenses approved. in Septem- 
ber, approvals were 51 percent of total 
applications. 

Permits to buy foreign exchange, all 
valued in terms of United States dol- 
lars, likewise appear to have been as 
drastically curtailed in November as dur- 
ing the two preceding months. In Octo- 
ber exchange purchase permits valued at 
$12,835,000 were granted—the smallest 
amount for any month since March. Of 
these permits $10,014,000 were for the 
payment of current merchandise im- 
ports, including those of the Govern- 
ment, which amounted to 12 percent of 
the total. The value of exchange per- 
mits granted to provide payment for 
merchandise imports was 46 percent of 
the value of import licenses requested. 

All this curtailment through the im- 
port and exchange control system was 
necessitated by the tremendous demand 
for imports, evidenced by applications 
for import licenses, and reflects the Gov- 
ernment’s determination to maintain the 
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official exchange rate of 6.50 soles per 
dollar. Rates in the free market ranged 
from 8.85 to 9.20 soles per dollar during 
November. The free market has only a 
limited supply of exchange, but the vol- 
ume of trading in this market appears to 
be increasing rapidly. It is probable that 
the supply of foreign exchange coming 
into the free market is now between 
$1,000,000 and $2,000,000 a month, or 
not more than one-tenth the supply 
which is delivered to banks at the official 
rate. This volume estimate is confirmed 
py the fact that import licenses, valued 
at approximately $1,500,000, were ap- 
proved for applicants who stated they 
would not need to obtain a permit to buy 
exchange at the official rate. Despite 
the extreme measures applied in limiting 
sales of exchange, there has been no im- 
portant increase in the foreign-ex- 
change holdings of the banks. 

Beginning November 4, 1946, there 
have been published periodically in El 
Peruano, the official gazette, lists of im- 
port license applications processed by 
the Import Control Office, showing the 
name of the applicant, the merchandise, 
the value, the approval or denial, and 
the source of the exchange, official or 
other. In addition to this measure, one 
member each from the Lima Chamber 
of Commerce, Sociedad Nacional 
Agraria, and the Sociedad Nacional de 
Industrias has been designated to at- 
tend meetings of the Commission for the 
Regulation of Foreign Trade. One 
member of each of these organizations 
also participates in the daily classifica- 
tion of import licenses according to es- 
sentiality during the period of stringent 
issuance of import licenses. 

Peru's visible foreign-trade balance in 
the first 9 months of 1946 was 161,700,000 
soles in favor of exports, or well above 
the figure of 65,000,000 soles for the same 
period of 1945. Imports for the period 
January through September, 1946 totaled 
404,998 metric tons valued at 564,200,000 
soles, compared with imports of 349,730 
metric tons valued at 400,000,000 soles 
in the same period of 1945. Exports 
were 1,279,759 metric tons valued at 725,- 
900,000 soles in the first three-quarters 
of 1946, compared with 1,429,721 metric 
tons valued at 464,900,000 soles in the 
first 9 months of 1945. 

A measure to provide additional reve- 
nue was submitted by the Minister of 
Finance to Congress in the form of a 
proposal to tax capital gains on real 
estate. Such gains have heretofore not 
been subject to Government taxation ex- 
cept in the cases of individual merchants 
or companies engaged in the real-estate 
business. The proposed tax ranges from 
7 percent on gains exceeding 10,000 soles 


to 15 percent on gains exceeding 100,000 
Soles. 


NEWS BY COUNTRIES 


In answer to severe criticism voiced by 
the opposition press, the Bureau of Mines 
issued an Official bulletin covering the 
background and publishing the terms of 
the 5,500,000-acre Sechura Desert Oil 
Concession to International Petroleum 
Co. In the preface to the bulletin the 
Director of Mines and Petroleum made a 
strong plea for private-enterprise op- 
eration in the oil business at a time when 
the Senate is about to take up consid- 
eration of the concession. 

The Petroleum Committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies put the final 
touches on a bill to create a Corporacién 
Peruana de Petroleo to replace the pres- 
ent Government agency which produces 
only about 1 percent of Peru’s oil and 
has been operating at a loss. 

A move was started to postpone the 
South American Petroleum Congress, 
organized by the South American Petro- 
leum Institute—from the first week in 
March to the second half of May 1947. 

A strike against the Government by 
the civilian employees of the War, Navy, 
and Aviation Departments of the Peru- 
vian Government brought work in those 
Departments to a relative standstill for 
several days in early November. The 
strike was finally settled by Presidential 
intervention coupled with a strong state- 
ment by the Ministers concerned that 
no strikes against the Government 
would be tolerated, because they di- 
rectly affected the public interest. The 
dispute was over the reinstatement of 
a discontinued salary bonus and the 
dismissal of certain employees. 

A chauffeurs’ strike, stopping all 
busses, trucks, and taxis throughout 
Peru, was declared effective at 6 a. m. 
December 3. The strike is in protest at 
nonsettlement of taxi drivers’ demands 
for higher fares and less stringent reg- 
ulations, and private chauffeurs’ de- 
mands for a guaranteed minimum wage. 
Private chauffieurs’ demands were set- 
tled by Presidential decree awarding 200 
soles per month minimum salary effective 
December 4, but the strike continues as 
taxi drivers are still unable to settle their 
differences with the Peruvian Directorate 
of Transit. 

Pursuant to the provisions of a law 
promulgated on November 21, 1946, ef- 
fective from this date, rents on urban 
real estate, including commercial estab- 
lishments, offices, and the like, will not 
be higher than those prevailing in Au- 
gust 1945. 

Because of the maritime strike in the 
United States, expected shipments of 
flour and wheat against the quarterly 
quota of 17,500 tons for Peru have not 
materialized. This quota was _ estab- 
lished after it was found that contracted 
shipments from Argentina were not be- 
ing delivered as_ scheduled. Conse- 
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quently, bread and flour are again in 
extremely short supply. An Argentine 
ship arrived on November 27 with 7,000 
tons; this shipment, combined with Pe- 
ru’s coastal production of 3,000 tons, 
now becoming available, is expected to 
provide minimum requirements for the 
next 30 days. The Minister of Agricul- 
ture has again reduced quotas, which 
are now 50 percent of normal consump- 
tion for Lima and 30 percent for the 
Provinces, the lowest established up to 
this time. 


Tarifj{s and Trade Controls 


Nonagricultural Insecticides: Supple- 
mentary Regulations for Registration.— 
A Supreme resolution of October 22, 
1946, published in the Lima press on 
October 25, 1946, prescribes that in Peru 
nonagricultural insecticides and para- 
siticides shall be considered as medici- 
nal products and subject to registration 
in the Inspectorate General of Pharma- 
cies of the Ministry of Public Health. 
The resolution also provides that the 
labels of foreign and domestic DDT in- 
secticides and parasiticides must show 
clearly the percentage content of DDT, 
the uses and precautions which must 
be taken in order to avoid toxic effects, 
and the auxiliary substances which 
must be added for the use of the insecti- 
cides. The DDT percentage is to be 
fixed by the Inspectorate General of 
Pharmacies according to the specific 
uses. 

Other provisions state that the local 
manufacture of insecticides and para- 
siticides will be permitted solely by 
manufacturers and laboratories duly 
registered in the Inspectorate General 
of Pharmacies, and that the technical 
management of such laboratories must 
be in charge of a chemist-pharmacist or 
a chemist graduated from a Peruvian 
university. A period of 60 days from 
the date of the resolution (October 22, 
1946), is granted to importers and local 
manufacturers of nonagricultural in- 
secticides for compliance with these 
regulations. 

Nonagricultural insecticides previ- 
ously registered with the Ministry of 
Agriculture may be registered in the 
Inspectorate General of Pharmacies 
without charge. 


Spain 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Provisions Relating to Taxation and 
and Foreign Ownership in Spanish Min- 
ing Law.—Further details of the revised 
mining law, dated July 19, 1944, for 
regulating and controlling foreign and 
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domestically owned mining property in 
Spain, which was published in the Bole- 
tin Oficial of July 22, 1944, are set out 
in a recent report from the Mineral 
Attaché of the American Embassy in 
Madrid. Under this law, mining com- 
panies must be not less than 75 percent 
Spanish-owned, except by special act of 
the Cabinet of Ministers. Technical and 
administrative officials and chairmen of 
directing boards of mining concerns must 
be Spanish, but up to one-fourth of the 
board membership may be foreign, in 
proportion to the foreign-held stock. 

Royalties, which are not fixed in the 
mining law or regulations but are deter- 
mined separately for each concession, are 
payable to the State in proportion to 
gross production. They are _ usually 
around 2 percent. Fixed taxes, which 
vary for different minerals, are paid on 
areas occupied by mining concerns. 

Mining districts or cooperatives may 
be formed either by initiative of prop- 
erty owners or by Government order. 
They may comprise only a pumping or 
drainage district, may have a common 
approach or system of transport, or may 
consist of a completely unified operation 
of a group of properties. In general, the 
owners of two-thirds of the area in a 
given district must agree to form such 
a district, whereupon the conditions be- 
come obligatory to all concessionaires in 
the district. 

The State holds the right to intervene 
in private mining operations and has 
exercised this right in numerous in- 
stances for military purposes or simply 
“in the public interest.” The State may 
order an increase in production and may 
enter confiscation proceedings if the or- 
der is not complied with, assigning the 
property to others for operation or op- 
erating it for the benefit of the State. 
This has not been applied in actual prac- 
tice, but practically complete State con- 
trol is implied. Supplies and equipment 
for mining operations must be procured 
domestically, except in the case of 
articles not obtainable in Spain. 

{An earlier report on the revised mining 


law in Spain appeared in the ForrEIGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of October 14, 1944.| 


Surinam 


Airgram From the U. S. Con- 
sulate at Paramaribo 


An Economic Advisory Committee has 
been appointed by the Governor of Suri- 
nam to investigate the present unsatis- 
factory economic conditions prevailing 
in the Territory and to curb the infla- 
tionary prices being charged by local 
merchants. This committee consists of 
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five members, with the Administrator of 
finance as chairman. 

It is understood that imports from 
countries demanding dollar payments 
will be restricted further to conserve dol- 
lar exchange, which is becoming ex- 
tremely scarce. 

Bauxite shipments during November 
were curtailed greatly by local strikes at 
mines of the Surinam Bauxite Co. at 
Paranam and Moengo, and by a strike of 
stevedores at Trinidad, where bauxite 
ships must finish loading. Shipments by 
Alcoa were 36,480 long tons, of which 
17,803 tons were destined to the stock 
pile at Trinidad. Total shipments for 
the first 11 months of this year amount to 
706,851 long tons. The Billiton Company 
continued shipments on a small scale. 
During November, 9,486 long tons were 
shipped, of which 1,762 tons were chemi- 
cal ore. This makes a total of 20,768 
tons shipped by this company during 
1946. 

Balata production for the month of 
November amounted to 62,203 kilograms, 
making a total of 239,191 kilograms for 
the first 11 months of 1946 as compared 
with 168,378 kilograms during the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. The increase 
in price within the last few months from 
$0.65 to $0.90, f. o. b. Paramaribo, has 
been of great assistance to some produc- 
ers who did not contract their entire out- 
put at the old price earlier in the year. 

This year’s rice crop is estimated at 
52,000 tons of paddy, of which an esti- 
mated 38,000 tons are needed for local 
consumption, leaving a surplus of 14,- 
000 tons. The surplus is expected to 
be sold at a public auction, and an ex- 
port license will be granted to the suc- 
cessful bidder. Wessanen’s Royal Fac- 
tories of Wormerveer, Holland, has 
shown an interest in acquiring Surinam 
surplus paddy which will be prepared in 
its mill recently shipped to Curacao from 
Holland. 


Switzerland 


Exchange and Finance 


Swiss Replace War-Profits Tax by 
Supplementary National Defense Tax.— 
Repeal of the war-profits tax, effective 
January 1, 1947, and its replacement by 
a supplementary tax for national de- 
fense has been announced by the Swiss 
Government through a decree of the 
Federal Council of September 30—October 
22, 1946. The new tax provides for a 
levy ranging from 5 to 30 percent on 
personal incomes over 25,000 francs and 
a tax of 10 or 20 percent on net profits 
of companies when such profits are in 
excess of 5,000 francs. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is to receive 90 percent of the 
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revenue from these taxes and the Can- 
tons 10 percent. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Extension and Suppression of Import 
Controls.—Import licenses are now Tre« 
quired for the importation of red clover 
and English rye grass into Switzerland, 
according to ordinance No. 44 of the 
Federal Department of Public Economy, 
published in the Feuille Officielle Suisse 
du Commerce of October 30, 1946, ang 
effective November 1, 1946. A chancel- 
lery tax of 1 franc will be levied on each 
license. By the same ordinance, import 
permits are no longer required for sey- 
eral commodities. Included among 
these are raisins, certain tropical fruits, 
chocolate, condensed milk, charcoal, cot- 
ton fabrics, rubber, and benzine. 


Turkey 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Transaction Tax Reduced.— The 
transaction (sales) tax collected in 
Turkey on most imported and domestic 
products will be reduced to 10 percent, 
ad valorem on foodstuffs, beverages, ce- 
ment, boards and planks sawn from the 
trunk, window glass, nails, bar and pro- 
file iron, and to 12.5 percent ad valorem 
on other manufactured products, effec- 
tive January 1, 1947, by law No. 4939 of 
June 14, 1946, published in the Turkish 
official gazette of June 21. 

From June 21 to December 31, 1946, 
the following temporary ad valorem 
rates, revised from the previous tax of 
15 percent, apply: Grain flour, 12.5 per- 
cent; cement, boards and planks sawn 
from the trunk, window glass, nails, bar 
and profile iron, 12.5 percent; foodstuffs 
and beverages, 15 percent; other manu- 
factured products, 18 percent; banks, 
brokerages, and insurance companies, 10 
percent. 

Imported fodder is exempted from the 
transaction tax, according to a commu- 
niqué issued by the Ministry of Finance, 
under law No. 4939, published in the 
Turkish official gazette of June 22. 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
18, 1944, for last previous announcement on 
this tax.] 

Special Export Tax Abrogated.—The 
special export tax of 10 percent ad va- 
lorem collected on all commodities ex- 
ported from Turkey was repealed by law 
No. 4839 of January 24, 1946, published 
in the Turkish official gazette of Jan- 
uary 26 and effective on that date. 

Leaf Tobacco, Broken: Exportation 
Permitted—The exportation of broken 
leaf tobacco from Turkey is again per- 
mitted by decree No. 3/3471 of December 
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94, 1945, published in the Turkish official 
gazette of December 29 and effective on 


that date. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF COAL MINES 

The Minister of Fuel and Power an- 
nounced recently that the primary vest- 
ing date for the transfer of the coal 
mines to national ownership has been 
set for January 1, 1947. Speaking before 
the House of Commons, the Minister de- 
clared that practically all of the admin- 
istrative problems involved in the trans- 
fer of ownership have been satisfactorily 
worked out, and stressed the fact that 
arrangements are being made to con- 
tinue conciliation machinery and wage 
agreements already established in the 
coal industry. 


Uruguay 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at Montevideo 


The Presidential election was the most 
important event of November, and in- 
dustrial, commercial, and professional 
activities were subordinated to it, de- 
cisions being postponed and attendance 
at public functions diminished. There 
was renewed activity in public works, and 
the money spent in election appeals by 
the various political parties ultimately 
entered into commercial channels. In- 
creased newspaper circulation reduced 
stocks of newsprint to the danger point, 
with the result that the Government or- 
dered each newspaper to deliver an in- 
dividual quota of newsprint to be placed 
in general stock in order that the elec- 
tion lists might be printed. 

Apart from the election activities, 
business in general was preparing for 
the summer and holiday season when 
consumer spending is at its peak. These 
preparations caused demand for fancy, 
imported foods and beverages, with a 
tendency toward speculation in these ar- 
ticles. Basic foodstuffs and beverages 
of Uruguayan origin were plentiful as 
compared with former years. 

On the industrial side, shortages were 
still felt in certain basic raw materials; 
imports were affected adversely by the 
maritime strike in the United States, and 
the coal strike there was viewed with ap- 
prehension. Tin plate was very scarce. 

The agricultural outlook was encour- 
aging. Rains benefited crops, and im- 
proved pastures resulted in increased 
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supplies of dairy products. The wheat 
problem was eased by the arrival of 
shipments from Argentina and the 
United States, and the commencement of 
the harvesting of the Uruguayan crop. 

The packing-house situation remained 
unchanged. Practically all purchases 
were for the account of the Frigorifico 
Nacional which provides Montevideo 
with fresh meat. Because of high cattle 
prices, foreign-owned frigorificos limited 
their activity principally to the slaughter 
of sheep and the canning of vegetables 
and fruits. By a special decree of No- 
vember 6, authorization was granted for 
the entry into the country of 10,000 head 
of cattle to be processed for reexporta- 
tion. This partially alleviated the scar- 
city of animals available to foreign- 
owned frigorificos and saladeros. 

The wool market was less active than 
during the same period last year. Deliv- 
eries from the interior of the country to 
Montevideo during November amounted 
to 1,554,620 kilograms, which added to 
the 6,615,840 kilograms delivered in Octo- 
ber (the first month of the wool year), 
brought the total of the present wool 
season to 8,170,460 kilograms. This com- 
pares with 13,985,288 kilograms delivered 
during the first 2 months of the preced- 
ing wool season. Sales registered dur- 
ing November totaled 8,643 bales, of 
which 3,610 bales were sold to United 
States purchasers. Foreign buyers have 
effected only isolated transactions with 
wool immediately available, but the trade 
believed that large orders would soon be 
placed. In view of present international 
prices, local market prospects seemed 
good. It is generally agreed that the 
present clip is superior to the previous 
one in both quality and quantity. 

The labor situation did not improve, 
although the Government did everything 
that it could to keep unrest at a mini- 
mum. There was a 2-day strike on the 
British-owned railroad when the workers 
walked out in a demand for higher 
wages. The conflict was settled when 
the Government gave the workers an 
increase of 8 pesos which, added to the 
10 given by the railroad company, netted 
a monthly increase of 18 pesos for the 
railway workers. This arrangement will 
last for 3 months, during which time the 
Government has promised to make a de- 
tailed study of the railroad’s finances in 
order to come to a more basic solution 
of the problem. There were other 
strikes during the month, but of lesser 
importance. 

Construction activities declined during 
September and October, possibly reflect- 
ing saturation in the real-estate market. 
Building permits in Montevideo during 
October decreased 739,000 pesos from 
September 1946 and were down 1,203,000 
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pesos from October 1945. The decline 
was attributed to the high cost of labor 
and construction materials and to a 
tightening of bank credit. A _ special 
fund of 20,000,000 pesos, which will be 
available to the Instituto Nacional de 
Viviendas Economicas in quotas of 2,- 
000,000 pesos a year for low-cost housing, 
was established. 

An Argentine-Uruguayan Mixed Tech- 
nical Commission has begun to study 
the possibilities of harnessing waters 
of the Uruguay River at Salto Grande 
for hydroelectric purposes. A floating 
drydock having a lifting capacity of 17,- 
500 tons, recently purchased in Bermuda 
by an Uruguayan firm, has left that place 
en route to Montevideo, and a special 
Uruguayan Commission has left Monte- 
video for the United States to purchase 
tankers for ANCAP, the Government pe- 
troleum monopoly. 

Uruguay’s export balance of trade for 
the first 9 months of this year amounted 
to $11,439,386. Exports amounted to 
$109,087,356 and imports to $97,647,970. 
The latter figure does not include gold 
imported for banking purposes amount- 
ing to $994,151. The United States re- 
mained Uruguay’s best customer and 
supplier. 

The public debt outstanding on Octo- 
ber 31, 1946, was 662,900,000 pesos, a 
gain of 1,400,000 pesos for the month. 
Principal Government collections at the 
end of the same month amounted to 
147,200,000 pesos, or approximately 30,- 
000,000 pesos more than for the same 
time last year. 

The Montevideo Stock Exchange 
showed no reaction to the elections. Op- 
erations were sustained, and national- 
debt issues remained firm, whereas in- 
dustrial shares showed an upward trend. 
There was an influx of Argentine capital, 
and money was plentiful in the local 
market. 

The dollar remained unchanged in the 
so-called “free” market at 1.78. Collec- 
tions throughout the country were re- 
ported to be normal. 


Venezuela 


Airgram From the U. $. 
Embassy at Caracas 


Business activity during November 
increased over that of October, and gen- 
eral commercial movement was stimu- 
lated by renewed arrivals of merchan- 
dise from the United States following 
the cessation of the maritime strike. All 
other indexes of economic activity were 
maintained well during the month and 
the state of public and private finances 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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Chemicals 


PRODUCTION OF NICOTINE SULFATE EN- 
COURAGED BY GOVERNMENT, AUSTRALIA 


The Australian Government is en- 
couraging the production of nicotine sul- 
fate from Nicotiana rustica, according to 
the Ministry of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture. This chemical has been supplied 
principally by the United States. 

It would be necessary to produce at 
least 800 acres of Nicotiana rustica in 
1946-47 to provide sufficient nicotine sul- 
fate for pest control of essential crops in 
that season. The Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment is assisting several chemical 
companies in undertaking production of 
this insecticide material, and one firm 
is seeking to make contracts with farm- 
ers willing to grow Nicotiana rustica. 


CHILE’s IMPORTS 


Chile’s imports of chemical products 
(not including drugs and pharmaceuti- 
cals) in the 9 months ended September 
1946 amounted to 10,900 metric tons, 
worth 14,500,000 gold pesos. 


PRODUCTION OF SODA ASH, FRANCE 


Production of soda ash in France, 
amounting to 74,126 metric tons in the 
first quarter of 1946, increased to 105,379 
tons in the second quarter, according to 
the French Ministry of Production. 
During July and August output totaled 
95,352 tons. 

The monthly average in the first quar- 
ter was 24,709 tons; in the second quar- 
ter, 35,126 tons; and in July and August, 
47,676 tons. The monthly average in 
1938 was 40,280 tons. 


FRANCE’S OuTPUT OF POTASH SALTS 


Production of crude potash salts at the 
Mines Domaniales de Potasse d’Alsace, 
France, rose to 332,000 metric tons in 
September 1946, compared with 275,000 
in the like month of 1938. Manufacture 
of refined salts increased to 88,000 tons 
in September 1946 from 63,000 in Sep- 
tember 1938, according to the foreign 
press. 

MANUFACTURE OF DDT 

DDT is being manufactured in India 
on a pilot-plant scale by the Alembic 
Chemical Works, Baroda, according to 
the foreign press. The output is 50 


pounds daily, and plans are under way for 
full-scale production. 

The company recently commenced the 
manufacture of monochlorbenzene. 


IMPORTS AND Exports, ITALY 


Italy’s imports of inorganic chemical 
products in the period January—June 
1946 amounted to 3,144 metric tons, 
worth 62,244,000 lire, according to the 
Central Institute of Statistics. Imports 
of organic chemicals totaled 1,601 tons, 
valued at 85,550,000 lire. 

Nitrogenous-fertilizer imports 
amounted to 39,521 tons, worth 333,753,- 
000 lire. 

Italy’s exports of tartrates, wine lees, 
and argols in the first 6 months of 1946 
amounted to 1,080 metric tons, worth 95,- 
521,000 lire, according to the Central Sta- 
tistical Institute. 


PANAMA’sS IMPORTS 


Panama’s imports of chemical prod- 
ucts in the first 6 months of 1946 were 
worth $2,489,128, according to Estadistica 
Panamena. Imports of these products 
in the first half of 1945 and 1944 were 
valued at $1,779,005 and $1,616,954, re- 
spectively. 











Five Research Laboratories 
for India 


Four industrial research labora- 
tories are planned for India in ad- 
dition to the Central Glass and 
Ceramic Research Institute estab- 
lished in December 1945, accord- 
ing to the Press Information Bu- 
reau of the Government of India. 
The cost of the five laboratories 
will be about $4,360,000, and plans 
for all have been approved by the 
Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research. 

Cornerstones were scheduled to 
be laid in November 1946 for the 
Fuel Research Institute at Dig- 
wadih and for the National Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory at Jamshed- 
pur. In January 1947 stones will 
be laid for the National Physical 
Laboratory at Delhi and the Na- 
tional Chemical Laboratory at 
Poona. 























FACTORIES TO MANUFACTURE OXYGEN anp 
ACETYLENE, SPAIN 


The construction of factories in Spain 
by Sociedad Espanola de Carburos Me- 
talicos for the manufacture of oxygen 
and acetylene has been authorized by 
the Spanish Government. Lerida, Gra- 
nada, Vitoria, Coruna, Pamplona, Lo- 
grono, and Bilbao have been selected as 
locations for the new plants. 

Factories in Vitoria and Granada haye 
been completed, the company reports, 
but machinery for the manufacture of 
oxygen has not yet been obtained from 
abroad. These plants, however, are man- 
ufacturing acetylene. 

The building in Coruna is expected to 
be ready for the installation of machin- 
ery in the spring of 1947 and work on 
plants in Pamplona and Logrono was 
scheduled to start by the end of 1946 and 
to be completed in about a year. Con- 
struction of the factory in Lerida will 
begin later. 

Equipment for acetylene production is 
being built entirely by the company, but 
four oxygen units have been ordered 
from the United States. Foreign ex- 
change for their purchase has not yet 
been granted. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION IN UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Although fertilizer control will be con- 
tinued in South Africa in 1947, it is ex- 
pected that supplies will be 10 percent 
greater than in 1946, according to the 
foreign press. The Union’s annual re- 
quirements are estimated at 600,000 long 
tons, or double the prewar figure. 

South African factories are making 
300,000 to 400,000 tons of fertilizers an- 
nually. More superphosphate is being 
produced, but the outlook for potash and 
nitrogen is less favorable. 


EXporTs OF DYES, U. K. 


The quantity and value of the United 
Kingdom’s exports of dyes in the first 9 
months of 1946 were approximately dou- 
ble those in the like period of 1945; the 
quantity was more than double and the 
value was four times greater than in the 
corresponding months of 1938, according 
to the British Board of Trade. In the 
1946 period, dye exports amounted to 
119,841 hundredweight .(1 hundred- 
weight=112 pounds), valued at £3,407,- 
861, in comparison with 62,340 hundred- 
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weight, worth £1,825,025, in the like pe- 
riod of 1945, and 53,073 hundredweight, 
valued at £796,311, in the 9-month period 


of 1938. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Cacao 


Crops, PRICES, AND EXPORTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


The trade estimates the winter crop 
of cacao in the Dominican Republic at 
about 100,000 bags of 70 kilograms each. 
The consensus is that the summer crop 


will be good. 
Dealers reported that in the interior 


they were paying $12 to $12.50 for 50 
kilograms of cacao. The export price 
fluctuated from $14.25 to $14.50 per 100 
pounds, f. o. b. Dominican port, at the 
beginning of November. The local mar- 
ket appeared to be unsettled in conse- 
quence of the removal of price control 
in the United States. 

Exports of cacao from the Dominican 
Republic during the first 9 months of 
1946 amounted to 22,604,869 kilograms, 
valued at $3,626.370, as compared with 
14,523,713 kilograms, valued at $2,388,724, 
in the like period of 1945. Exports of 
chocolate during the 9-month period of 
1946 were 957,976 kilograms, valued at 
$276,957, as against 1,449,748 kilograms, 
valued at $533,586, in the corresponding 
period of 1945. 


Dairy Products 
SITUATION IN BELGIUM 


On May 15, 1946, there were 775,640 
dairy cows in Belgium, a decrease of 
30,793 from the year ended May 15, 1945. 

During the first half of 1946 the official 
slaughter figures indicate the killing of 
55,784 cows for meat purposes. Belgian 
farmers continue to cull out older cows, 
but because of unfavorable price condi- 
tions dairy producers are not replacing 
the old cows with younger animals as 
fast as was hoped a year ago. 

There has been little change in Belgian 
milk production other than that at- 
tributed to seasonal factors and to the 
decline in dairy numbers. The current 
annual rate is about 2,400,000,000 liters, 
or about 20 percent below prewar. The 
reasons for this decrease include a drop 
of over 10 percent in dairy numbers and 
a slightly reduced yield per cow because 
of feed shortages. 

For a long time there has been no sub- 
stantial change in the basic milk ration. 
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New National Industrial 
Laboratory in Mexico 


A new National Industrial Labo- 
ratory under construction in Mex- 
ico City at an initial cost of 
1,000,000 pesos will house the 
Direcci6n General de Normas (Bu- 
reau of Standards). 

Two auxiliary laboratories, in- 
volving an expenditure of 300,000 
pesos, and designed for research 
in fats and hard fibers, are ex- 
pected to be in use by February 
1947. For the present the equip- 
ment used will be that of the Bu- 
reau of Standards. 

The aim is to develop in Mexican 
industry a modern system of pro- 
duction standards so that manu- 
facturers and consumers can de- 
pend on the quality of products 
bearing the seal of the institution. 




















Fluid milk is strictly rationed and con- 
tinues to be standardized for human con- 
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sumption at 2.5 percent butterfat con- 
tent. Approximately 33,000,000 liters are 
needed each month. 

Skim milk is not rationed and is avail- 
able in large quantities. Official pro- 
duction and sales of skim milk, yoghurt, 
and buttermilk, by creameries and ap- 
proved distributors in the first quarter of 
1946, amounted to 22,945,591 liters in 
terms of whole-milk equivalent. 

Production of dried whole milk in the 
first 3 months of 1946 totaled 32,277 kilo- 
grams, and other dried milk amounted 
to 21,707 kilograms. Production of con- 
densed skim milk totaled 12,984 kilo- 
grams in the first 2 months of 1946. 

Cheese production in the first 4 months 
of 1946 amounted to 1,275,079 kilograms. 

Butter production in the first 6 months 
of 1946 was approximately 8,833,000 kilo- 
grams as compared with 17,749,000 kilo- 
grams in the corresponding period of 
1945. 

CANADA’S EXPORT OF EGGS 


Exports of eggs from Canada in the 
years 1939 to 1945 and in the first 9 
months of 1946 are shown in the accom- 
panying table: 


Exports of Eggs From Canada, 1939-45 and First 9 Months of 1946 





Shell eggs (1,000 dozen) 


Year 7 
Total U. K. 


1939 1, 274 | 1,024 | 
1940 10, 980 | 10, 619 | 
1941 16, 276 15, 257 | 
1942 6, 054 
1943 1, 279 
1044 1, 440 


1945 Ke 42) 243 40, 266 | 


1946 ! 4 26, 289 25, 520 | 


ts ed 


Dried eggs (1,000 pounds) 
J. 8. Other Total | U.K, | Other 
| 
250 : } 
| 361 
1,019 ; aus 
| 1,679 7, 744 | 7, 662 | 82 
81 | 1, 198 | 13, 594 | 13, 449 | 145 
1, 440 | 18, 988 | 18, 952 | 36 
629 1, 348 | 24, 850 | 24, 493 | 357 
4 765 | 10,977 | 10, 891 | 86 





Nine months, 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Trade of Canada. 


The latest egg contract with the United 
Kingdom assures a market for surplus 
Canadian egg production from February 
1, 1847, to January 31, 1949, with an in- 
crease of 1 cent per dozen over the 1845 
price to the producer in the spring buying 
periods (February 1 to August 31) and 
an increase of 2 cents per dozen in the 
fall buying periods (September 1 to 
January 31). The value of the con- 
tract was estimated at approximately 
$80,000,000. 

The Special Products Board of the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture will 
deliver to the Ministry of Food of the 
United Kingdom in each of the next 2 
years a minimum of 7,500 long tons of 
sugar dried powder and 1,750,000 cases of 
shell eggs, 600,000 cases of which would 
be storage eggs. The quantity of eggs 
required to fill each of the 12-month 
periods of the 2-year contract is the same 
as that required by the 1946 contract. 


Fruits 
RAISIN CROP AND EXPORTS 


The 1946 raisin crop of the Izmir dis- 
trict of Turkey was estimated at 55,000 
metric tons. 

There were no raisins of the 1945 crop 
in that market in September and it was 
expected that the exportable portion of 
the 1946 crop, which was about 490,000 
metric tons, would be disposed of easily. 
Negotiations with British interests for 
the purchasing of large quantities of 
raisins could not be concluded, as the 
38 kurus per kilogram offered for the 
No. 9 type of raisin was considered by 
Turkish exporters as too low, the latter 
insisting upon 44 kurus. 

Up to the middle of the month, 5,000 
metric tons of the 1946 crop had been 
exported to Palestine, Egypt, Switzer- 
land, and Sweden, at not less than 48 
kurus per kilogram against free foreign 
exchange or barter agreement. An addi- 
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tional 5,000 metric tons of raisins was 
being prepared for export to other 
European countries. 

Several local exporters were shipping 
515 tons of raisins to the United States, 
at the following prices: Type No. 7, 41 
kurus ($0.2333) per kilogram; No. 8, 45 
kurus ($0.25); No. 9, 49 kurus ($0.2666) ; 
No. 10, 58 kurus ($0.3222); and No. 11, 
70 kurus ($0.3888). (Old rate of ex- 
change—£T1.80=$1 U. S. currency.) 

The announced exports of raisins to 
the United States caused some surprise 
and much impetus to the local markets, 
as no such shipments had been made 
since 1940. 

Following the abolition of interna- 
tional food control and the devaluation 
of the Turkish lira, Izmir raisins were in 
great demand in Europe and the United 
States, and it was doubtful whether 
British interests would obtain more than 
a portion of their originally contem- 
plated purchases. 


Grain and Products 


Ecypt’s RICE PRODUCTION; GOVERNMENT 
CONTROL OF EXPORTABLE SURPLUS 


The area planted to rice in Egypt in 
1946 totaled 630,636 feddans (1 feddan= 
1.038 acres), according to an official es- 
timate. During the preceding year 630,- 
447 feddans were harvested. 
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Production may reach 950,000 daribas 
(1 dariba=845 kilograms) of paddy rice, 
and the exportable surplus of white rice 
is expected to approximate 200,000 met- 
ric tons, provided that Egypt’s deficit of 
other grains from this year’s crops is 
made up through imports. In case Egypt 
is not allocated wheat or other grains 
from abroad, it is believed that the entire 
rice crop will be required for domestic 
consumption. 

The Egyptian Government has taken 
steps to gain control over the entire ex- 
portable surplus of rice, by requiring pro- 
ducers to deliver a portion of their out- 
put to the Agricultural Bank or to the 
rice mills for the account of the Govern- 
ment. As in 1945, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment has also assumed the right to requi- 
sition 30 percent of the output of each 
mill. The Government has set the price 
for paddy rice delivered to the Agricul- 
tural Bank or to the rice mills at £E17 
(£E1,000=approximately $4.15 U. S. cur- 
rency) per dariba, which is equivalent 
to approximately £E30 per metric ton of 
white rice f. o. b. mills. 


Sugars and Products 


SITUATION IN SuGAR INDUSTRY, REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Production of centrifugal sugar in the 
Republic of the Philippines during the 
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Soviet Union Doubles Expenditure for Research 


The current five-year plan of the Soviet Union calls for great tasks directed 
toward the further progress of science as a means of achieving a tremendous 
advance in the productive forces of the country, and assigns a great role to the 
further development of research, according to the report of the Finance 


Expenditures for the maintenance of research institutions are fixed at 
5,062,000,000 rubles in 1946, compared with 2,136,000,000 rubles in 1945, and in 
addition, 1,327,000,C00 rubles are assigned for financing scientific institutions 
in the budgets of all-Union industrial ministries. 














Almost half of all expenditures for social and cultural measures (amounting 
to 83,249,000,000 rubles) is being appropriated for educational needs. By the 
end of 1946, the number of students attending technical schools will have 
increased 22.9 percent over 1945 and will number 1,030,000. Appropriations 
for technical schools in 1946 amount to 3,269,000,000 rubles, compared with 
2,134,000,000 rubles in 1945; and expenditures for the maintenance of these 
schools were 53.2 percent over those of the preceding year. 

Registration of postgraduate students has filled most of the vacancies at 
universities and at research institutes—2,850 at the former and 1,600 at the 
latter. If the plan drawn up by the U.S. S. R. Ministry of Higher Schools is 
fulfilled, the number of postgraduates in the Soviet Union in 1946 will be 
more than 7,000—an appreciable stride in the direction of the 10,000 mark set 
for 1950, the end of the current five-year plan. 

The postgraduate student receives a State stipend from the moment he is 
enrolled, and is attached to a definite professor who guides him in his studies 
throughout the 3 years he spends on research. The student must conduct 
independent research from the beginning and devotes his last year to prepar- 
ing his thesis for presentation in public at a session of the Learned Council of 
the respective university or institute. 
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1946-47 season, which began in Novem. 
ber 1946, is unofficially estimated at from 
100,000 to 105,000 short tons. Fifteen 
centrifugal sugar mills expect to Operate 
during this season, and about 940,009 
short tons of sugarcane will be ground, 

Nine mills operating in Luzon prob. 
ably will produce 54,000 tons of Sugar, 
and six in Negros, 46,000 tons. One of 
the mills may be delayed in completing 
repairs and may not grind until the eng 
of 1947, production being counted in the 
crop of 1947-48. One mill located jn 
Leyte will grind this season and has g 
prospective production of 3,500 tons. 

Although the area in cane to be har. 
vested for grinding at mills is estimated 
at only 25,000 hectares (61,775 acres), 
the total area now in cane within mil] 
districts is believed to be about 45,000 
hectares (111,195 acres). The additional 
20,000 hectares (49,420 acres) includes 
cane planted too late in 1946 for cutting 
this season, cane to be cut back solely 
for seed, and cane growing in areas which 
lack operating mills. 

The numerous small plantings of cane 
outside of mill districts are not included 
in the above estimates. Muscovado and 
panocha sugar will be made from such 
cane, and also from some of the cane 
within mill districts not accessible to the 
large sugar mills. Production of low- 
grade sugars in 1946-47 is expected to be 
larger than before the war. 

In the 1947-48 season, 19 mills may be 
grinding cane for centrifugal sugar in 
the Philippines. These will include the 
15 mills grinding this season, in addition 
to 1 on Luzon being repaired, 2 on Ne- 
gros, and 1 on Cebu. Sufficient cane 
may be planted this year within those 
mill districts to provide a total of 75,000 
hectares (185,325 acres) for harvest next 
season, including the ratoons from this 
year’s crop. 

Thus far, importers have been unable 
to obtain much fertilizer for the sugar 
industry, and yields probably will be low. 
Should cane production of 40 tons per 
hectare be assumed, then the 1947-48 
harvest might provide 3,000,000 short 
tons of cane, enabling the production of 
perhaps 330,000 tons of centrifugal 
sugar. 

The situation is difficult to forecast be- 
yond 1947-48. Growers in many dis- 
tricts are awaiting information concern- 
ing mill intentions before investing 
heavily in new cane planting. Six mills 
in bad condition are actively interested 
in making repairs or in reconstructing 
their plants in time to grind in the 
1948-49 season. Seven other mills 
awaiting more information on financial 
and trade developments before begin- 
ning repairs or reconstruction poten- 
tially may be operating in 1948-49. The 
general opinion is that these 13 mills 
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will rebuild and that no later than 
1949-50, 32 mills will be operating in the 
Philippines. 
Reconstruction of only 32 mills does 
not mean necessarily that Philippine ca- 
pacity for sugar production will not be 
as large as in 1941, when 41 mills were 
in operation. Operating mills may take 
over the quotas of the 9 mills being elimi- 
nated, either by merger or by purchase, 
obtaining in this manner more Cane and 


‘utilizing more efficiently their machinery 


and equipment. 

From 1936 through 1940, the Philip- 
pines produced annually a little more 
than 1,000,000 short tons of centrifugal 
sugar and exported each year to the 
United States an average quantity ap- 
proximating 900,000 tons. The foreign- 
trade situation has been sharply reversed 
since the war, with the Philippines im- 
porting sugar in 1946. Total commer- 
cial imports of sugar in 1946 are expected 
to be nearby 25,000 short tons. This in- 
cludes 13,000 tons from the United States, 
6,000 from Cuba, and possibly 6,000 from 
Peru and Nicaragua. 

During 1947, the domestic supply of 
sugar will remain less than the demand, 
and importers may desire to bid for small 
quantities of refined sugar from foreign 
sources, particularly in the second half 
of the year. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


CANADA'S EXPORTS 


Exports of medicinal and proprietary 
preparations from Canada during the 
first 9 months of 1946 were valued at 
$4,077,000 (Canadian currency), com- 
pared with $4,750,000 in the like period 
of 1945, reports the Canadian press. 


U. S. Imports ofr Nux Vomica From 
FRENCH INDOCHINA 


From July through September 1946, 
376,222 pounds of nux vomica were im- 
ported by the United States from French 
Indochina, an important prewar source 
of supply. Those shipments were the 
first since 1941. 


U. K. IMPorRTS 


Great Britain’s imports of quinine and 
quinine salts during the first 8 months of 
1946 amounted to 720,332 ounces, reports 
the British press. Imports of medicinal 
oils totaled 1,754 hundredweight, com- 
pared with 16,432 hundredweight during 
the first 8 months of 1945. 

The value of British imports of pro- 
prietary medicines during the January- 
August period of 1946 was £24,282, com- 
pared with £7,322 in the like months of 
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1945. Great Britain’s imports of other 
drugs and medicines in the first 8 months 
of 1946 were valued at £504,143, a consid- 
erable decline from £2,895,867 in the cor- 
responding period of 1945. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


SUPPLIES IN CHINA 


The supply of processed edible vege- 
table oils in China is inadequate for do- 
mestic demand; however, only limited 
amounts are being imported. The de- 
ficiency is caused mainly by lack of trans- 
portation from producing centers and 
lack of processing equipment at the con- 
suming centers; the 1946 crop of most 
oilseeds was reported to be good and to 
be approaching prewar production. 

The 1946 production of peanuts in 15 
Previnces was estimated at about 1,523,- 
874 short tons, which was about 4 percent 
higher than the 1945 estimate and 65 
percent of normal (normal is the average 
for the best prewar years). The estimate 
did not include the output in Shantung 
and northern Kiangsu, large peanut- 
producing Provinces. This production 
compared favorably with the T-year 
(1931-37) average of about 1,106,764 
short tons. 

Sesame production during 1946 was 
estimated at about 610,508 short tons, 
which is 61 percent of normal and 6 per- 
cent higher than the 1945 production. 
The 7-year (1931-37) average was about 
383,765 short tons. A fair amount of seed 
from the 1946 harvest was arriving in 
Shanghai from Hankow and the upper 
Yangtze Valley areain September. It was 
being consumed locally or was being 
transshipped to other Chinese cities. It 
was reported that the amount of sesame 
seed available for export from the 1946 
crop would be small, principally because 
of the high cost of production, transpor- 
tation, and packing. 

The 1946 rapeseed crop showed a sub- 
stantial increase in production and was 
estimated at approximately 2,480,175 
short tons, which was about equal to the 
prewar production. The 7-year (1931- 
37) average approximated 2,019,523 short 
tons. The yield per unit area was high. 
However, few exports were expected from 
this crop as a result of the large demand 
for rapeseed oil in the Shanghai market. 

The amount of cottonseed oil which 
will be produced from the 1946 cotton 
crop could not be estimated. The crop 
in China, excluding Manchuria, was esti- 
mated at about 38,580 short tons, of lint 
cotton, compared with the 1935-39 aver- 
age of 665.353 short tons. Before the 
war, cottonseed oil was not popular in 
China, but owing to the shortage of other 
oils it is believed that all that is produced 
will be consumed within the country. 
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The 1946 soybean crop in Manchuria 
as a whole was far below prewar pro- 
duction levels, but carry-over was be- 
lieved to be quite heavy. It was esti- 
mated that around 200,000 tons would 
be available from present Nationalist- 
controlled areas for export from the 
1946 crop and stocks on hand. The crop 
in that area was estimated at 1,058,000 
metric tons, compared with 1,102,000 
in 1945. The major part of the soybean 
production was outside Nationalist- 
controlled areas, and it was believed that 
yield prospects were good on a reduced 
acreage. The amount available for ex- 
port could not be estimated. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


EXPORTS From CANADA 


The value of Canadian exports of 
toilet preparations during the first 9 
months of 1946 reportedly was $566,000 
(Canadian currency), a decline of ap- 
proximately 55 percent from $1,268,000 
in the like months of 1945. 

The value of exports of soap dropped 
to $1,828,000 in the 1946 period from 
$2,642,000 in the corresponding months 
of 1945. 


HAITI’s EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS 


The value of Haiti’s exports of essen- 
tial oils in the fiscal year 1945-46 was 
2,501,138 gourdes, a marked gain from 
the 1,830,933 gourdes in the preceding 
year. Exports of oil of vetiver were 
valued at 1,614,000 gourdes in 1945-46, 
compared with 465,693 gourdes in 
1944-45. 

Haiti’s exports of other essential oils 
in 1945-46 were valued as follows, with 
the 1944-45 figures in parentheses: 
Lime, 387,425 gourdes (536,693 gourdes) : 
amyris, 212,792 gourdes (284,336 
gourdes) ; lemon-grass, 143,585 gourdes 
(38,528 gourdes); petitgrain, 84,855 
gourdes (58,020 gourdes); citronella, 
34,365 gourdes (10,225 gourdes); sweet 
basil, 23,500 gourdes (25,590 gourdes); 
neroli, 15 gourdes (412,100 gourdes); 
grapefruit (shaddock), 601 gourdes (0). 


Paints and 
Pigments 


MATERIALS USED By AUSTRALIA’S PAINT 
FACTORIES 


Australia’s 113 paint and varnish fac- 
tories used 1,872,917 imperial gallons of 


(Continued on p. 46) 
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Argentina’s 5-Year Highway 
Plan Upped Considerably 


In President Peron’s 5-Year Plan for 


Argentina, highway construction and de- 
velopment has been stepped up consid- 
erably. Expenditures for these pur- 
poses. will 
110,000,000 pesos annually. In _ past 
years the road-building budget very sel- 
dom exceeded 80,000,000 pesos annually. 

A large number of road projects under 
the 5-Year Plan involve the construc- 
tion of highways leading to the Brazilian 
frontier. Those running along. the 
Chilean frontier from north to south will 
also be improved and extended. The 
remainder of the highway program calls 
for routine up-keep and the improve- 
ment and extension of roads giving ac- 
cess to maritime and fluvial ports. 


Cordova Island Bridge 
Used for Cattle Crossing 


The opening of the Cordova Island 
Bridge especially for crossing cattle from 
Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, to El] Paso, Texas, 
is eliminating the delays in pedestrian 
and vehicular traffic over the Stanton 
Street international bridge which was 
previously used by cattle. Furthermore, 
the inauguration of the bridge comes 
at a very opportune time when heavy 
movements of cattle are expected from 
Mexico, because of the removal of quar- 
antine restrictions on Mexican cattle, 

-~ which were lifted by the United States 
on October 17, 1946. 


New Irrigation Project 


Will Aid Mexican Farmers 


The canal being constructed from the 
E] Azucar Reservoir to about 8 miles west 
of Reynosa, Mexico, is of considerable 
economic significance to that area. The 
construction company has started work 
on drainage phases of the project about 
3 miles east of Reynosa, and the 
Mexican Irrigation Commission is in- 
stalling water-distribution facilities west 
of Reynosa. 

The irrigation system will take water 
from the El Azucar Reservoir on Rio San 
Juan, and send it by gravity flow along 
a course extending eastward beyond Rey- 
nosa. Water will be carried to the farm 


amount to approximately 


lands in laterals, most of them extend- 
ing northward from the main canal 
toward the river along the natural slope. 

The land included in this project is 
being opened up as a resettlement area 
for Mexican farmers, who are assigned 
acreages which they are required to clear 
and prepare for irrigation. 


Guatemala Is Forced To 
Curtail Power Consumption 


Effective November 18, the Empresa 
Eléctrica de Guatemala has ceased to 
supply electric power between the hours 
of 5:00 p. m. and 10:00 p. m. to its in- 
dustrial users operating motors of 5 or 
more horsepower. This order affects 
about 300 industrial consumers in Guate- 
mala City and suburbs, but does not 
apply to refrigeration plants and others 
engaged in similar public services. 

The company justifies this curtail- 
ment by citing the slight rainfall during 
the past rainy season plus the failure 
to obtain new equipment and supplies 
during the past several years. 

More than 95 percent of Guatemala’s 
power is generated in hydroelectric 
plants. . 


Swiss Electricity Production 
Continues To Climb 


During the second quarter of 1946, 
a total of 2,138,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity was produced in Switzerland, 
as compared with 1,849,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours in the same period of 1945. In 
July 1946, the total production of elec- 
tricity was 781,000,000 kilowatt-hours, 
while 701,000,009 kilowatt-hours were 
produced in July 1945. 


Shanghai Power Companies 
Increase Electricity Rates 

Effective November 1, rates on elec- 
tricity for light, heat, and power in the 
Shanghai (China) area were increased 
as follows: 

Shanghai Power Co.: from CN$73 to 
CN$120 per kilowatt for residential light- 
ing and heating; from CN$84 to CN$120 
per kilowatt-hour for industrial and 
commercial customers. All industrial 
consumption in excess of 50,000 kilowatt- 


hours per month will carry a 50-percent 
surcharge over the above rates. 

The Chapei Power Co. and the French 
Power Co. weer allowed the following 
new rates respectively in view of their 
higher production and distribution costs: 
CN$156 and CN$150 per kilowatt-hour, 
with the same 50-percent surcharge to 
industrial consumers for excess usage as 
indicated above. 

For all power companies there is also 
included a provision for a further auto- 
matic increase of CN$2 per kiowatt-hour 
for each subsequent rise in the cost of 
coal of CN$1,000 per ton. 

Reportedly, the new rates will enable 
the power companies to operate again at 
a profit pending a further rise in the 
price of coal. 

With the limited supply of electric 
power continuing because of the insuf- 
ficient generating capacity, the Bureau of 
Public Utilities of the Shanghai Munici- 
pal Government placed the following 
restrictions in effect on October 1, 1946: 

1. Prohibited the use of electricity for 
decorative lighting, neon, and dispiay signs. 

2. Prohibited the use of electricity for 
space heating. 

3. Limited the amount of electricity that 
may be used in any one month: i. e., for elec- 
tric cooking to 500 kw.-hr.; for domestic re- 
frigerators to 120 kw.—hr.; and for commer- 
cial refrigerators to 240 kw-hr 

4. Restricted consumption for residence 
lighting to 70 percent of the maximum 
monthly amount used between October 1945 
and September 1946 


Switzerland Now Constructing 
Six New Electric Power Plants 


Work was started recently on a new 
power plant at Wassen, Switzerland, 
which will have a capacity of 46,000 
kilowatts. 

Other power plants under construction 
in Switzerland at this time include those 
at Lucendro (48,000 kilowatts) ; Rossens 
(60,000 kilowatts); Lavey (60,000 kilo- 
watts); Julia (23,800 kilowatts); and 
Plessur III (8,000 kilowatts). These 
plants will not be ready for operation for 
several years. 

Several Swiss power plants have been 
enlarged during 1946. However, accord- 
ing to press reports and statements by 
the Swiss Hydraulic Power Administra- 
tion, these enlargements will not supply 
the required power production during 
this winter because of the continued coal 
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shortage. It is expected that it will 
again be necessary to ration the elec- 
tricity consumption by households. 


Spain To Expand Power Output 
For Rail Electrification 


Following the construction of new 
thermal and hydroelectric stations, the 
electric-power production capacity of 
Spain is expected to reach approximately 
11,272,000,000 kilowatt hours by the end 
of 1956. 

In 1942, the total output of electrical 
energy in Spain was 4,438,000,000 kilowatt 
hours, of which 4,064,000,000 kilowatt 
hours (91 percent) was produced in 
hydroelectric plants, and 374,000,000 
kilowatt hours in thermal-operated sta- 
tions. Owing to the unusual dry period 
in 1945, the hydro-electric output 
dropped to 3,022,000,000 kilowatt-hours, 
or 76 percent of the aggregate production 
for that year, which amounted to 3,966,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

The need for additional power in Spain 
stems largely from the Government’s 
plan to electrify the State-controlled 
standard-gage railways, which extend 
over 2,800 miles, as announced in a Gov- 
ernment decree dated January 25, 1946. 
The electrification of the railroads will 
be undertaken in two stages. In the first 
stage preference is to be given to those 
sections of the system which are urgently 
in need of modernization, and it is 
planned to complete the electrification of 
28 different railways during that time. 
Of these railways, 10 are in the northern, 
10 in the eastern, and 8 in the central 
and southern sections of Spain. The 
lengths of the different lines vary from 
1114 miles, serving the port of Almeria, 
to 160 miles in the Valencia area. 

A standard overhead system, operated 
at 3,000 volts, direct current with rail 
return, is to be used, with the maximum 
outgoing voltage at the substations of 
3,600 or 4,000 volts. The few existing 
electrified railways will not be altered. 
These railways are practically all in one 
area of northern Spain, and operate on 
1,500 volts, direct current. 

As a general rule, the electricity which 
will be delivered to the substations is to 
be alternating current, 3 phase, 50 cycle, 
at 6, 20, 45, 80, and 150 kilovolts, subject 
to a maximum variation of 7 percent in 
voltage and 2 percent in frequency. 

When the first stage of electrification 
is completed, it is estimated that the an- 
nual power requirements will amount to 
about 700,000,000 kilowatt-hours. To 
meet these requirements and to utilize as 
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far as possible the mineral resources of 
the country, and also as a further pro- 
vision against a continuance of water 
shortage, it is planned to establish a num- 
ber of thermal power plants in the prox- 
imity of the mines. Several new hydro- 
electric plants are also to be constructed. 

A 64-page brochure, sent out by the 
Spanish Embassy in London, gives par- 
ticulars of the plan, and of the require- 
ments to be met by contractors. As far 
as possible the development of the elec- 
trical engineering industry in Spain is to 
be encouraged, and equipment of Span- 
ish manufacture is to be used. 


Argentine Planes Will Open 
Argentina-U. S. Route Soon 


The Argentine press commented edi- 
torially, under date of November 10, on 
the fact that Argentine planes are ex- 
pected to fly to the United States in the 
near future. The paper pointed out that 
this project will impose a heavy respon- 
sibility on the Argentine air lines which 
will be standard bearers of Argentine 
prestige. It further said that the United 
States is the country where aviation has 
reached its highest peak of excellence 
and that the Argentine air lines will 
thus compete with the best in the world. 

The article ended with a reminder to 
the Argentine personnel that a thorough 
knowledge of Engiish will be necessary 
in order to be able to comply with all 
regulations of the United States. 


Australia Enlarges Its 
Air-Transport Services 


Australian air-transport services, both 
internal and overseas, have shown im- 
portant expansion during the past few 
months. The leading private companies 
have acquired new planes and equipment, 
increased the number of flights over ex- 
isting routes, and established new Serv- 
ices to inland centers. 

For example, Australian National Air- 
ways has inaugurated a bi-weekly serv- 
ice between Sydney and Vancouver (Can- 
ada). Quantas Empire Airways has ex- 
panded its operations on the London 
route, and Tasman Empire Airways has 
increased the frequency of its flying-boat 
service to New Zealand. 

The Government-owned Trans-Aus- 
tralia Airlines, under control of the Na- 
tional Airlines Commission, has acquired 
four new planes and a number of con- 
verted planes for use in establishing its 
own inter-capital services in Australia. 
The Sydney-Melbourne service was start- 
ed in September. Trans-Australia Air- 
lines is expected to receive all contracts 
for carrying mails between capital cities. 
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Winthrop G. Brown (coauthor “Our 
Trade Policy—Expanded Trade or Eco- 
nomic Warfare?’”).—Born in Seal Har- 
bor, Maine. Yale, B. A., 1929; LL. B., 
1932. Member of New York Bar; law 
clerk, 1932-38; member of legal firm, 
1938-41; attorney, Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration, June to November 1941; execu- 
tive officer, Harriman Mission and Mis- 
sion for Economic Affairs, London, 1941- 
45; appointed Chief, Division of Commer- 
cial Policy, Department of State, July 26, 
1945; Chairman, Trade Agreements Com- 
mission, 1945—; member, Commission 
for Reciprocity Information, 1945. 

Grant Olson (“Credit and Trade 
Agreements Between Sweden and the 
Soviet Union’’).—Born at Chaston, Wis. 
Graduated from Luther College, De- 
corah, Iowa, 1926, with the degree of 
A. B.; American University, Washing- 
ton, M. A., 1931; Clerk in American Le- 
gation, Stockholm, 1927-29; clerk and 
area supervisor, 1930-36; economic ana- 
lyst, Department of Commerce, 1936—43; 
appointed attaché at Stockholm, January 
8, 1943; assistant commercial attaché, 
November 29, 1945; resigned from De- 
partment of State, January 20, 1946; re- 
turned to Department of Commerce, Jan- 
uary 21, 1946, as economic analyst, work- 
ing on Norway and Sweden, in European 
Division, Office of International Trade. 

Willard L. Thorp (coauthor “Our 
Trade Policy—Expanded Trade or Eco- 
nomic Warfare?’’).—Born in Oswego, 
N. Y. U.S. Army 1918, Second Lieuten- 
ant. Amherst College, B. A., 1920; Uni- 
versity of Michigan, M. A., 1921; Colum- 
bia, Ph. D., 1924; Instructor in eco- 
nomics, University of Michigan, 1920-21; 
Amherst College, 1921-22; on research 
staff, National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1923-33; chief statistician for 
New York Board of Housing, 1925-26; 
professor of economics, Amherst College, 
1926-33; Director, U. S. Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, 1933-34; 
Chairman of Advisory Council, National 
Recovery Administration, 1934-35; Di- 
rector, Consumers’ Division, National 
Emergency Council, 1934; director of 
economic research for finance company, 
1935-45; trustee of utility corporation, 
1940—; appointed deputy to the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State in the Depart- 
ment of State, June 26, 1945; vice chair- 
man, Executive Commission on Economic 
Foreign Policy, July 5, 1945; Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
November 15, 1946. 
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Our Trade Policy— 
Expanded Trade or 
Economic Warfare? 


(Continued from p. 5) 


has been in effect for 12 years. The 
Trade Agreements Act was passed by 
Congress in 1934. It had for its purpose 
the restoration of lost foreign markets 
for American products. Under the Act 
the President is authorized to conclude 
reciprocal trade agreements with for- 
eign countries and, in return for reduc- 
tion of their barriers against American 
goods, to reduce United States import re- 
strictions, including tariffs, on goods 
from abroad. Other countries can and 
will buy and pay for more American 
products if they can sell more of their 
own in this country. Under the Act it is 
provided that American interests and 
citizens shall have full opportunity to 
present information and views on any 
agreement before it is concluded. 


How System Works 


Mr. Thorp: That last provision is the 
one we’re carrying out in the Depart- 
ment of State when we give formal notice 
of intention to negotiate trade agree- 
ments. 

Mr. Brown: Yes, on November 10 we 
publicly announced our intention to con- 
duct negotiations with 18 countries. We 
named the countries. We also made 
public a list of the products which will 
be considered for possible tariff reduc- 
tions. No products not on that or a sup- 
plemental list will be considered. At the 
Same time we announced how and when 
American citizens and producers could 
appear to tell us whether they think we 
should make any tariff reductions or not. 
No decisions as to what tariff concessions 
will be offered will be made until after 
all these people have been heard. 

Mr. Fisher: Must they appear in per- 
son? And when you say they can appear 
to give their views, do you mean orally? 

Mr. Thorp: They must give their views 
in writing, and they can appear and give 
them orally also if they wish. The point 
is that before any negotiations are be- 
gun, we hold these hearings with our own 
citizens and producers. It’s not an argu- 
ment where we try to make them see our 
point of view. We want to hear what 
they have to say about the products on 
the list. 

Mr. Brown: When those hearings are 
finished, all that was said or written is 
studied. On the basis of these hearings 
and the information at hand, recommen- 
dations are made to the Secretary of 
State and to the President that we be- 
lieve it would be good trade to offer cer- 
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tain concessions in return for satisfac- 
tory action by the countries concerned. 
The recommendations approved by the 
President constitute the instructions to 
the negotiators. 

Mr. Thorp: The point to notice, Mr. 
Fisher, is: We don’t give anything away. 
When we make concessions we get com- 
parable concessions from the other side. 
There’s one point that Brown didn’t 
bring out about those hearings, inciden- 
tally, that I think is very important. 
While we’re listening to what our people 
have to say, we ask them to tell us what 
concessions they want from other coun- 
tries. Those are the ones we go after. 

Mr. Brown: To summarize, the first 
step is to publish the list of products on 
which we may conSider granting conces- 
sions, and to announce when hearings 
will open. We've done that. Next we’re 
going to hold thorough and comprehen- 
sive hearings. They begin in January. 
After they’re finished we study all the 
evidence and decide what concessions 
we’re prepared to offer to get what we 
want. Then the horse trade begins. The 
kind of horse we finally give depends on 
the kind of horse we get from the other 
fellow. 

Mr. Fisher: Well, now I confess I’m 
confused. There is a trade meeting go- 
ing on in London now, isn’t there? 
What’s the connection between it and 
the International Trade Organization 
and trade agreements? 

Mr. Brown: That was our third ques- 
tion, you remember. I can see how you 
might get confused unless you're fol- 
lowing the whole business very carefully. 

Mr. Thorp: The trade-agreements 
program was first organized by Congress 
in 1934, Mr. Fisher. It has been ex- 
tended several times. We have authority 
to negotiate trade agreements at any 
time we think it’s beneficial to the 
country. 


Toward Creation of I. T. O. 


Mr. Brown: The International Trade 
Organization, which is often referred to 
briefly as the I. T. O., doesn’t even exist 
as yet. All we have is a Preparatory 
Committee set up by the Economic and 
Social Council. It’s this Preparatory 
Committee which is sitting at London.’ 
One of its jobs is to draft recommenda- 
tions for a charter for the I. T. O. The 
nations we’re going to negotiate with, 
and those that are sitting as members of 
the Preparatory Committee drawing up 
an I. T. O. Charter, are the same. In 
April this Preparatory Committee will 


' Epiror’s NoTte.—The Preparatory Commit- 
tee concluded its first meeting in London on 
November 25. An article about the accom- 
plishments of that meeting will appear in an 
early issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 
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hold its second meeting, for two separate 
but related purposes. The first Purpose 
is to negotiate the trade agreement. The 
other purpose is to continue its work of 
drafting a charter for the propose 
I. T. O. Later in 1947 there will be an 
international conference on trade ang 
employment, called by the Economic ang 
Social Council. This conference wij 
consider the draft charter recommended 
by the Preparatory Committee and set up 
the I. T. O. which is to operate under it. 
Many of the governments concerned— 
including the United States—will have 
to ratify the charter as they ratified the 
Bretton Woods Agreement. This wil] 
take time, before the I. T. O. is formally 
launched. 

Mr. Thorp: The International Trade 
Organization program, when it gets go- 
ing, will take up, among other things, 
four major impediments to international] 
trade. One of them is restrictions im- 
posed by governments. 

Mr. Fisher: That’s tariffs? 

Mr. Thorp: That’s tariffs and quotas 
and discriminations and things like 
that. 

Mr. Brown: Another is cartels. 

Mr. Thorp: The third is concerned 
with the question of dealing with sur- 
pluses of foodstuffs and raw materials. 

Mr. Brown: The fourth is the question 
of unemployment. If people have no jobs 
there’ll be no trade. Naturally the 
I. T. O. won’t stand alone in this field. 
Each country will have its domestic prob- 
lems, and other international bodies like 
the World Bank and the International 
Labor Office will be working on this ques- 
tion under the guidance of the Economic 
and Social Council. 

Mr. Thorp: But you can see, Mr. 
Fisher, that the I. T. O., when it gets 
going, really is concerned with the G. L.’s 
criticism—that if we could produce as we 
did for a war, we ought to be able to 
see to it that we do not have depression 
and unemployment. 


Advantage vs.“ Hurt” 


_ Mr. Fisher: Well, here I come back to 
a point you made earlier—some people 
are going to say they’re getting hurt. 
You know it and I know it. I take it 
that none of us would back a plan that 
would hurt any group or product, how- 
ever small, if it could be avoided. 

Mr. Thorp: Yes, they are going to say 
they’re getting hurt. That’s why I said 
earlier that we need the widest possible 
knowledge and understanding of this 
program by the public. Because in the 
long run the success or failure of our 
economic program will be decided by the 
public. We believe that the principle of 
the greatest good for the greatest pos- 
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sible number holds for economic mat- 
ters as well as political matters. 

Mr. Brown: As a matter of fact, this 
plan—the trade-agreements plan—has 
shown in the last 12 years that it’s un- 
doubtedly been beneficial. 

Mr. Fisher : That’s a general statement, 
Mr. Brown. It’s been beneficial. All 
right. But how? In what way? 


Mr. Brown: I can make a categorical 
statement on that. 

Mr. Fisher: Go ahead. 

Mr. Brown: If you compare our trade 
in the years 1934-35 with our trade in 
the years 1938-39, you will find that our 
exports to countries with which we had 
agreements went up to 63 percent as 
against only 32 percent to nonagree- 
ment countries. In the same years our 
imports from agreement countries in- 
creased 27 percent as against only 121% 
percent from nonagreement countries. 

Mr. Thorp: Moreover, in the 12 years 
the program has been in effect no domes- 
tic industry has given conclusive proof 
that it has suffered as a result of a tariff 
concession in a trade agreement. And 
we have made many tariff concessions 
of as much as 50 percent, Mr. Fisher, 
but each one after the same process of 
public hearing and careful study. 

Mr. Brown: And for the future we plan 
to include in every trade agreement a 
clause which will permit us to withdraw 
or modify any concession if as a result 
of unforeseen circumstances it results in 
such an increased volume of imports as 
to cause or threaten serious injury to do- 
mestic producers. 

Mr. Fisher: Well, that’s the sort of ar- 
gument I wanted to hear. I'd like some 
more of them. After all, so far you’ve 
been presenting a theoretical case for ex- 
panded trade—international trade. I 
think it would be a good thing if we took 
up a few minutes hearing some good, 
hard facts that support the premise on 
which you base our program for trade. 

Mr. Brown: We can give them to you. 

Mr. Thorp: We made a concession on 
shoes in one of our negotiations, Mr. 
Fisher. 

Mr. Fisher : To Czechoslovakia? 

Mr. Thorp: Yes. When we made that 
concession shoe manufacturers told us 
that we were hurting the American shoe 
industry. Now that argument implies 
that only so many shoes will be bought 
each year in the United States. In other 
words that the demand for shoes is static. 
We don’t follow that argument. The 
shoe business, like all others, depends on 
the general condition of the country, 
whether we are prosperous or not, and 
healthy foreign trade contributes to our 
prosperity. 

Mr. Fisher: It seems to me that, if I’ve 
got hold of your argument correctly, you 
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NotTE,—A verages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, 
with the following exception: Cuba-United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 





Average rate Latest available quotation 


| 


| 
| Approxi- | 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange | October | | mate 





1944 1945 | 1946 ate {| @quiva- . 
| (annual) | (annual) | (month- | Rte |  jent in Date 
| ly) | U.S. cur- | 
| rency 
| | 
| | | 
Argentina | Paper peso Preferential 3.73 | 3. 73 | 3.73 | 8.73 | $0. 2681 | Nov. 30, 1946 
Ordinary 4. 23 | 4,23 | 4.23 | 4.23 . 2364 | Do. 
Auction 4.94 4.94 4.04 | 4.04 | . 2024 Do. 
Free market } 4.03 4.04 4.07 4.10 | . 2439 | Nov. 26, 1946 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42. 42 | 42.42 42.42 42. 42 .0236 | Nov. 30, 1946 
Curb . 51.80 | 59. 96 57. 00 57.00 | .0175 | Oet. 31, 1946 
Brazil Cruzeiro ! Official 16. 50 16. 50 (2) Pp BBG ee 
Free market 19. 57 19.50; 18.72 |218.72 | . 0534 | Nov. 30, 1946 
Special free market 20. 20 20. 00 (3) A OY eae 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 19.37 | . 0516 Do. 
Export draft | 25.00 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | . 0400 Do. 
Free market 31.85 32. 24 39.14 | 39.14 | .0255 | Oct. 31, 1946 
“Dare * ‘ 31.00 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 | 32: Nov. 30, 1946 
Columbia do Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.746 | Do. 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1.76 1.76 1. 755 . 5698 | Do. 
Curb 1.75 1.83 *1. 835 1. 835 . 5450 | Aug. 31, 1946 
Costa Rica! Colon Uncontrolled 5. 66 5. 68 5. 95 5.98 | . 1672 | Nov. 30, 1946 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 | . 1779 | Do. 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 1. 0000 Da. 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (Off.) 14. 06 13.77 15.04 (515.04 | 0665 | Do. 
Honduras _| Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 | . 4902 | Do. 
Mexico Peso Free 4.85 4.86 4.86 4. 86 . 2058 Do. 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
Curb 5.72 6. 62 5. 35 5. 30 . 1887 | Nov. 16, 1946 
Paraguay _| Guarani ° Official 3.11 3. 12 3.12 | 3.12 . 3205 | Nov. 30, 1946 
| Free? 3.41 3.17 3.12 3205 | Do. 
Peru Sol do 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 6. 50 . 1538 Do. 
Salvador._| Colon do 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 Do. 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 1. 90 1, 90 1. 90 . §263 Do. 
Free | } 
Imports 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 5263 Do. 
Other purposes * 1. 85 1. 82 1. 785 1. 785 . 5602 Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 3.35 . 2085 Do. 
Free__. 3. 35 3.35 3.35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 





i Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. ‘The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946 to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree-law, 
published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of February 27, 
1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. On August 19, 1946, the selling 
rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 

‘ Disponibilidades propias (private funds). ; 

A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 
buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 
exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, an 
additional tax of 1 suere per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling rate 
for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04. 

6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 

’ Established Dec. 4, 1945. 

* In effect since July 25, 1944. 

*Colombia, curb market rate for August. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
into Argentina 





believe that if we have more money to 
spend, we’ll buy more shoes. 

Mr. Brown: Yes, we do. 

Mr. Thorp: And in the case of the shoe 
concession, Mr. Fisher, the facts are that 
in the 12 months during which the 
Czechoslovakian agreement was in effect, 
imports of the types of shoes on which we 
granted a concession increased substan- 
tially. But during the same period Amer- 
ican shoe manufacturers produced and 
sold 25,000,000 more pairs of shoes than 
they did in the 12 months before the 
agreement went into effect. The impor- 
tant fact is the condition of American 
business. 

Mr. Fisher: I see your point. 


Consumers’ Interests Loom 


Mr. Thorp: There’s another point that 
I think a good many people overlook in 
this whole business. It’s this: Relatively 
our producers are few compared with our 
consumers. Most people look at this 
question as if they were producers. Asa 
matter of fact, a great many more of us 
are consumers. One of the consequences 
of our whole trade policy will be the avail- 
ability to Americans of a wider choice of 
articles. The American consumer, like 
any other consumer, wants as much as he 
can get for as low a price as possible. It 
is not only the producer that has to be 
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taken into account. The consumer has 
interests to be considered as well. 

Mr. Fisher: I suppose in this connec- 
tion the argument that foreign labor is 
cheaper than ours comes up frequently. 

Mr. Brown: All the time. But high 
wages are not the same thing as a high 
labor cost. In fact, the industries in 
which we pay the highest wages are the 
very ones in which we compete mosi suc- 
cessfully with all the rest of the world. 

Mr. Thorp: I think the best answer, 
however, is that fundamentally it is bad 
economics to subsidize a relatively ineffi- 
cient industry. 

Mr. Fisher: You mean that we should 
be able to meet the competition on our 
own merits? 


Aim: Less Restricted Trade 


Mr. Thorp: That would be an ideal 
for world trade, but of course we can’t 
hope and are not trying to accomplish 
it. Readjustments would be too drastic. 
But I would remind you that here in this 
country we don’t protect New England 
against the Midwest or the South or vice 
versa. We are not arguing for free 
trade. We are trying to lead the way 
toward less restricted trade. In many 
ways we're in rather a lonely position 
just now, Mr. Fisher. We are just about 
the only country left in the world that 
believes as completely as we do in the 
fundamental principles on which we 
were founded—freedom of enterprise 
and competition. Many other countries 
have widely different ideas about the 
way their trade and world trade should 
be run. And that brings me back to the 
essential drama of the London meeting 
where 18 nations, with widely different 
interests, and points of view have been 
earnestly striving to agree on a program 
for world trade expansion. If that pro- 
gram fails, you will see the world split 
up into economic blocs as it was in the 
30’s. If that happens I believe the Amer- 
ican way of life, as we know it, will be 
much more difficult to maintain. 


The Need and the Purpose 


Mr. Fisher: I'd like to pull together in 
the next few minutes the ground we 
have covered tonight. 

Mr. Brown: I think it could be sum- 
marized like this, Mr. Fisher. We are 
working for expanded world trade, for 
more and more peaceful intercourse be- 
tween nations. We want to insure maxi- 
mum employment and the greatest avail- 
ability of things people want and need. 
The reciprocal trade-agreements pro- 
gram and the proposal for an I. T. O. 
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are steps toward this end. If we do not 
have expanding trade, more jobs, more 
production, more opportunities for men 
to work and consume—the kind of sys- 
tem of free enterprise in which we be- 
lieve cannot survive. If trade decreases, 
employment declines, opportunities di- 
minish, countries will retire into their 
shells, form economic blocs, and wage 
economic warfare. We propose to ex- 
pand trade, as we have said on this 
broadcast, by reducing trade barriers of 
all kinds—curbing the activities of in- 
ternational cartels — preventing sur- 
pluses of foodstuffs and raw materials 
from dislocating world markets—seek- 
ing full employment by cooperative 
measures among governments. 








— News by C 
(Continued from p. 35) 


continued satisfactory. The only un- 
certainties involved commodity short- 
ages which, with regard to certain mate- 
rials, were developing acute aspects. 

Crude petroleum production was at 2 
high level during November, and for the 
week ended November 25 set a new rec- 
ord with an average of 1,143,375 barrels 
daily. The petroleum companies are 
continuing with their construction plans 
as regards the new refineries and other 
necessary works, but are reported to be 
handicapped seriously by the inability to 
obtain construction materials from 
abroad. 

Settlement of the maritime strike in 
the United States released a heavy flow 
of merchandise to Venezuela, and during 
the latter part of November 35,000 tons 
were received at La Guaira and 12,000 
and 6,000 at Maracaibo and Puerto Ca- 
bello. Despite Government efforts to 
expedite cargo unloading and dispatch 
to importers, congestion of merchandise 
in La Guaira was noted at the end of 
November. 

Goods being received are covers 
thin spots which have been evident in 
the supply situation, but shortages to 
varying degrees still exist. An acute 
scarcity of cement which threatened the 
immediate curtailment of private and 
Government construction has been re- 
lieved in small part for the time being by 
the arrival at the end of November of 
about 16,000 tons of cement from Poland. 
The shortage of cement, however, con- 
tinues to cause grave concern. Appre- 
hension is expressed by publishers and 
Government officials over the growing 
shortage of newsprint. Rising costs 
already have occasioned an increase in 
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advertising and subscription rates. 
is likely that the newspaper Publishers 
will pool their resources in seeking new 
supplies, channeled through a Goverp. 
ment purchasing agent. Duty-free en. 
try of paper without watermarks for use 
in printing has been extended to March 
15, 1947. Tin plate continues very short. 
Textile stocks, cottons particularly, are 
reported to be the lowest since prewar 
levels. Mixed hopes are expressed re- 
garding the success of the Government 
commercial mission which left for Bragjj 
on November 19 in an effort to have set 
aside that country’s embargo on textile 
exports. Trade sources estimate that 
20,000,000 yards of cottons were on order 
with Brazilian suppliers when the em- 
bargo went into effect on March 1, 1946, 

Other commodities short at present 
are electric materials; builders’ hard- 
ware, especially locks; service-station 
equipment; electric motors; upper leath- 
ers (some are being offered from Mex- 
ico) ; glassine paper and printing papers, 
cardboard; caustic soda and soda ash. 
Stocks of caustic soda and soda ash in 
the hands of the largest soap manufac- 
turer are reported to be exhausted, and 
attempts to place orders in England, 
Switzerland, and Czechoslovakia have 
been unsuccessful. 

With the advent of the dry season, 
the problem of animal feed is accentu- 
ated and current minimum needs placed 
at 30 tons daily will be tripled, it is 
stated. The Corporaci6n Venezolana de 
Fomento is very anxious to place con- 
tracts for a variety of the animal feeds. 
Low-grade mixtures are being offered 
from Ecuador. 

The organization of a $7,500,000 ce- 
ment company with the plant in the 
State of Falcon has been announced by 
a United States company. It-is claimed 
the plant will have a capacity of 600 
tons daily and will be in production by 
July 1947. Equipment worth $2,500,000 
has been purchased, it is stated, and will 
be shipped to Venezuela in the first quar- 
ter of the next year. 

The Government’s efforts to reduce 
living costs were reflected in reduced im- 
port duties on frozen and refrigerated 
poultry, frozen vegetables, and certain 
other frozen foods, effective for 6 months 
from November 29, 1946. Importation 
of frozen, refrigerated, dried, or salted 
meats was authorized for the same pe- 
riod at a nominal duty rate, replacing 
duty-free entry under license granted 
March 12, 1946. Substantial duty re- 
ductions also were announced, effective 
from January 1, 1947, on semifabricated 
and manufactured articles of aluminum, 
especially for use in construction, as 4 
measure to relieve shortage of construc- 
tion materials. 
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New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 27) 


and oil refrigerators, sheets and pillow cases, 
cutlery, groceries, and paints. Mr. Goddard 
is now in the United States for 2 months. 
United States address: c/o W. & A. Leaman, 
17 State Street, New York 4,N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and other cities as may be neces- 
sary. 

A revised World Trade Directory report is 
being prepared. 

9. England—Mrs. S. Nelson, representing 
H. B. Agencies, 12 Duke Street, St. James's, 
London, 8S. W. 1, is interested in obtaining 
representations for a variety of lines, includ- 
ing tools; gardening implements; hoists; 
wrenches; electrical household equipment, 
fixtures, switches, and adaptors; electric wire 
and cables; builders’ hardware, such as nails 
and screws; paints and varnishes; tertiles; 
women’s wear, such as frocks, blouses, under- 
wear, hosiery, shoes, and sandals; refrigera- 
tors; electric irons; bicycles; mechanical and 
other toys; millinery; suspenders and gar- 
ters; women’s foundation garments; cos- 
metics; radios, for both home and automo- 
bile; floor coverings; lighters, and watches. 
And she is interested in selling various for- 
eign and colonial commodities, such as Sudan 
ivory; leathers; hides and furs; textiles, in- 
cluding rayons, silks, voiles, tulle, lace, 
tweeds, and Egyptian and Italian linen; um- 
brellas; wines, liqueurs, and French brandies; 
plastics, crockery, and cutlery. Mrs. Nelson 
is now in the United States for 3 months. 
United States address: Hotel Taft, Seventh 
Avenue and Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City. 

10. Greece—Michel Mavropoulo, 29 Win- 
ston Churchill Street, Athens, is interested 
in obtaining representations for motor- 
trucks, tires, Diesel engines, textile ma- 
chinery, knitting machinery rebuilt for 
hosiery, knitting needles, cotton yarn and 
thread, lubricating oils, tractors, windmills, 
and construction machinery. He is now in 
the United States until December 31. United 
States address: c/o Goodyear Rubber Export 
Corp., 55 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Chicago, and Norristown, Pa. 

11. India—H. M. Shah, representing Hi- 
matlal & Co., 26 Noble Chambers, Parsi. Bazar 
Street, Bombay, is interested in purchasing 
and obtaining representations for all kinds 
of paper and board, builders’ hardware, heavy 
and light chemicals, metals (semimanufac- 
tures), rayons and tropical woolens, galva- 
nized iron pipe, window glass, playing cards, 
sunglasses, electric motors, house meters, 
corn starch and industrial glucose, china and 
glassware, fountain pens, and pencils. And 
he desires to sell Indian products, such as 
carpets, jute, spices, myrobalans, and cashew 
nuts. He is now in the United States until 
January 2, 1947. United States address: 
c/o Room 2227, 15 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

12. Iran—Hassan Hakimi, representing 
Machinai San’ati Co., Ltd., 322 Chaharrah 
Mokhberod-dowleh, Teheran, is interested in 
purchasing and obtaining representations for 
machinery of all types, tires and tubes, Diesel 
engines, electrical pumps, and electric gen- 
erators and motors. Mr. Hakimi is now in 
the United States for 3 months. United 
States address: c/o Payman Trading Co., 160 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia, Atlantic City, and Detroit. 

Previously announced in ForeiGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, December 14, 1946. 

13. Iran—G. H. Kiachif, representing A. A. 
and G. H. Khiachif Brothers, Khiaban Saadi 
and Iran Trading Co., 559 Khiaban Saadi, 


Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days from 
the date of publication: 





Date of 

Trade-marks Class No. and products | publica- 
tion 
| 1946 

Muraphone | 2—Needles for records Oct. 2 
Neostyl 10— Medicinal apparatus Do. 

Velox 10—Industrial mahcinery _| Oct. 24 
Thermo 6 do i Db 
Niagara 6 do Do. 
Penetrol 1—Sulfate of nicotine | Do. 
Nicotrol 1 do | De. 
Box 41—Confectionery Do. 
Ring 41 do Do. 

Pax 41—Animal and vegetable | Oct. 25 

foodstuffs. 
448 48— Perfumes, soaps Do. 
Raf 39— Articles of rubber ‘ Do. 
Fungex. 3—Pharmaceutical prod- Do. 
uct. 

Exuril 3 do Do. 
Exubilin 3— do , Do. 
Allison 36— Footwear . Do. 
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| Date of 
Trade-marks | Class No. and products | publica- 
| tion 
| 1946 
Petrogas.._......| 8—Stoves- -- : | Oct. 25 
Black-Luzo 42— Beer ae . : oe 
Nurse 48— Perfumes, soaps | Oct. 26 
Naval | 1—Paints and varnishes.__| Oct. 28 
Piloto | 8—Precision machinery Do. 
Domino | 41—Confectionery | Oct. 29 
Miss America 32—Newspapers, maga-| Do. 
zines, ete. } 
Super Homem._.| 32— do Do. 
Familia Marvel__| 32— ee ; . De 
Papitao Marvel__| 32—__-.do - > De 
Morcego Negro___| 32— do mr: 
Don Winslow | 32— . ARE | Do. 
Batman | 32—Woolenand hair goods | Do. 
Capitao Meian- | 32—Newspapers and mag- | Do. 
Noite. azines. | 
Bellard Ameri- | 42—Alcoholic beverages Do. 
ean Club. 
Ney ..| 8—Precision machinery.-.| Do. 
Sir --| 10—Surgical rubber s Do. 
Util-ite | 50—Brake fluid | Oct. 26 
46—Polishing, waxes,| Do. 
| greases. 
1—Tuhbes, glasses, ete | Do. 
2—Insecticides : Do. 
4— Mineral oils ‘Be Do. 








Tehran, is interested in obtaining agencies 
for various unspecified lines and in develop- 
ing new contacts in the United States. 
Scheduled to arrive December 1, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 months. United States 
address: c/o Iran Industries Corp., 10 West 
Thirty-third Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Washington, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

14. Jran—Grigori Mirzatuny, representing 
Grigory Mirzatuny, 302 Tcharah Mokhber- 
el-Dowleh, and Machinhai San’ati Co., 322 
Chaharrah Mokhberod-dowleh, Tehran, is in- 
terested in making agency arrangements with 
American manufacturers and exporters of 
machinery, tools, electric appliances, presses, 
tires and tubes, pumps, and stationery, 
While here he will attend the exhibition of 
the Overseas Automotive Club in Atlantic 
City. Scheduled to arrive the end of No- 
vember, via New York, for a visit of 3 months. 
United States address: c/o Philco Interna- 
tional Corp., 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
A Itinerary: Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Washington, and other cities as may be 
necessary. 

15. Iran—Jamshid Soheil, representing 
Jamshid Soheil Trading Co. and Aman Trad- 
ing Co., Ltd., both at Kahiban Bargh, Tehran, 
is interested in purchasing and obtaining 
representations for automobiles and acces- 
sories and spare parts, tires and tubes, all 
types of machinery, hand and power tools, 
radios, electrical appliances, central heat- 
ing systems (oil), and air-conditioning. Mr. 
Scheil is now in the United States for 4 
months. United States address: c/o Payman 
Trading Co., 160 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Atlantic City, New York, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Detroit. 

(Previously announced in ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, December 15, 1946.) 

16. Lebanon—Naim Chahrouri, represent- 
ing Chahrouri Fréres, P. O. Box 1051, Place 
des Canons, Beirut, is interested in auto parts 
and paints, automobiles, machine tools, re- 
frigerators, electric household appliances, and 
radio sets. Scheduled to arrive December 15, 
via New York City, for a 6 months’ visit. 
United States address: c/o Sealed Power 
Corp., 431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


Ill. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Springfield, Toledo, and Detroit. 

17. Mexico—Manuel Beltran del Rio, rep- 
resenting Automoritz del Norte, S. A., Calle 
Aldama 519, Chihuahua, Chihuahua, is in- 
terested in automobiles, trucks, parts, and 
accessories. Scheduled to arrive December 
10, via El Paso, for a visit of 15 days. Intin- 
erary: Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Lan- 
caster, New York, and several cities in New 
Jersey. As Mr. del Rio’s visit here is limited, 
it is suggested that interested firms com- 
municate direct with his company in 
Chihuahua. 

18. Siam—Samith Sultan, representing 
Eastern and Co., 607-609 New Road, Bangkok, 
is interested in contacting manufacturers of 
piece goods and importers of 2ircons. 
Scheduled to arrive November 22, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 months. United 
States address: c/o Ebel Corp., Liberty Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, and 
Seattle. 


Import Opportunities 


19. Belgium—A. Hanlet, 212 rue Royale, 
Brussels, offers for export continental-made 
pianos. In addition, he is interested in ob- 
taining a distributor in the United States 
for this commodity. 

20. Bolivia—M. Blachowic, Calle Potosi 157, 
Casilla 1231, La Paz, has available for export 
hides and skins of good quality. 

21. England—British Industrial Films, 
Ltd., 183 Kings Road, Chelsea, London, has 
available for export British-made educational 
film strips. One sample of the film strip and 
one sample of the lecture notes for the film 
strip are available on a loan basis in the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

22. Iceland—The United States represent- 
ative of the Iceland Freezing Plants Corp., 
Jon Gunnarson, 165 Broadway, New York 
City, has available for sale 1,000 metric tons 
of high-quality and quick-frozen Icelandic 
cod and haddock fillets. The majority of 
the fillets are cellophane-wrapped in 1-pound 
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packages; the balance is parchment-wrapped 
in 5- and 7-pound packages. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 


Export Opportunities 


23. Belgium—General Home Services, 1 rue 
des Deux Eglises, Brussels, request purchase 
quotations on building material such as roof- 
ing and insulation, household time-saving 
appliances, and heating units. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

24. Belgium—Huileries Carpentier, 11 
chaussee de Mons, Brussels, request purchase 
quotations on synthetic resin for paint mak- 
ing and industrial chemicals used in metal- 
lurgy, wood protecting, leather, and textiles. 

25. Belgium—Etablissement V. Votquenne 
& Fils, 24 rue du Caillou, Trazegnies, re- 
quest purchase quotations on rail-cutting 
saw blades 400 mm. in length, railroad-tie 
boring drills that are 400 mm. long, 18-20 
mm. thick. 

26. Canada—W. H. Harris, Harco Ej yuip- 
ment Co., 385 Lakeshore Road, Mimico, On- 
tario, request purchase quotations on oil 
space heaters of the pot type, floor furnaces, 
and oil furnaces (complete unit). 

27. Canada—Bernard Radley and Co., Con- 
verters, 443 King Street West, Toronto, On- 
tario, request purchase quotations on sub- 
stantial quantities of tertiles: rayon, wool, 
and cotton of all kinds. 

28. England—L. V. Jung, 69 and 70 Mark 
Lane, London, E. C. 3, request purchase quo- 
tations on white opal jars with black or green 
bakelite caps and wads for packing beauty 
preparations. 

29. England—Sprung and Grunhut Ltd., 
19-21 Hatton Garden, London, E. C. l, re- 
quest purchase quotations on 20 tons of 
pyrites. 

30. Italy—-ELETTRA, Via Orto Botanico, 
Turin, request purchase quotations on all 
kinds of machinery used in the printing 
trade, more specifically in typography, lithog- 
raphy, rotogravure, and binding. 

31. Italy—Pennellificio Ferdinando Sartori, 
48/2 Via Arcoveggio, Bologna, request pur- 
chase quotations on animal hair and bristles. 
Horse, marten, squirrel, polecat, or other 
animal hair that may be used in the manu- 
facture of brushes and brooms is desired. 

32. Italy—-Agenore Zambonini, Casella Pos- 
tale 123, Florence, request purchase quota- 
tions on glycerin, resin, colophony, turpen- 
tine, and organic dyes for industrial needs. 

33. Netherlands—Van der Burg’s Borstel- 
fabrieken N. V., Rotterdam, request purchase 
quotations on a machine with automatic feed 
for nailing the brush part of flat varnish 
brushes, cutting off the nails after they have 
been pierced through the bristles. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 


Agency Opportunities 


34. Brazil—Mesbla S/A, Rua do Passeio 
4854, Rio de Janeiro, seek representation for 
potato planters; cultivators of the horse- 
drawn, disk- and shovel-type; stump pullers; 
drills and seeders—horse-drawn; bean and pea 
harvesters; peanut hullers; peanut planters; 
potato diggers; thresher for peas and beans; 
broadcast seeders both manual and endgate; 
horse-drawn hay rakes; poultry feeders and 
fountains; egg testers; hay balers—both horse 
and powder; insect exterminators; small in- 
ternal-combustion engines; wheelbarrows 
with wheels rubber-tired; horse-drawn mow- 
ers; portable cordwood saws; beekeeping 
equipment and lime spreaders. 
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35. Cyprus—D. Severis & Sons, Ltd., P. O. 

Box 119, Nicosia, seek representation for 
motorcars. 

36. England—Altmann & Besser, Ltd., 9 
Little Portland Street, London, W. 1., seek 
representation for manufacturers of ladies’ 
ready-made fashion wear, dresses, blouses; 
coats, garments, and piece goods. 

37. England—Dudley & Pratt, Evelyn House, 
101 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 2, seek 
representation for cotton and rayon yarns 
for manufacture into piece goods and knit- 
wear: piece goods of silk, rayon, and cotton 
that are woven and printed. 

38. England—J. B. L. Manzano & Son, 70 
Barnet Way, Mill Hill, London, N. W. 7, seek 
representation for the servicing of products 
of American exporters. This firm of ma- 
chinery overhaulers and rebuilders has a 
well-equipped workshop capable of handling 
any reasonable demand. 

39. England—Walter Hugh Nightingale, 
664 Salisbury House, London Wall, London, 
E. C. 2., seeKs representation for yarns, cot- 
ton and rayon fabrics, knit garments, rib- 
bons, laces, hairnets, and handkerchiefs. 

40. England—A. J. Ponte & Co., Ltd., 1 
London Bridge, London, S. E. 1, seek repre- 
sentation for printing paper. 

41. England—Projectile & Engineering Co., 
Ltd., Acre Street, Thesally Road, Battersea, 
London, S. W. 8, seek representation for 
wood-working machinery. 

42. Italy—-ELETTRA, Via Orto Botanico, 
Turin, seek representation for all types of 
machinery and chemical products for the 
printing trade. 

43. Netherlands—J. Sanders, Laurillard- 
laan 15, Santpoort, seeks representation for 
photo and motion-picture supplies. 

44. Netherlands—Staalglas N. V., 858 
Prinsengracht, Amsterdam, seek representa- 
tion for plezi glass, used in airplanes, and all 
kinds of safety glass with the exception of 
toughened glass for automobiles, railway 
carriages, and airplanes. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
recently has compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 


Bakeries—Australia. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Bolivia; Colombia. 

Dental Supply Houses—Australia. 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Chile. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers—Bel- 
gium. 

Musical Instruments Importers and Deal- 
ers—Chile. 

Oils (Fish and Vegetable) Importers, Deal- 
ers, and Refineries—Argentina. 

Photographic Supplies, Dealers and Pho- 
tographers—Canada. 

Sporting Goods, Toys, and Games Im- 
porters and Dealers—Mexico. 
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(Continued from p. 39) 


linseed oil, valued at £A4768,745, in the 
fiscal year 1944-45, according to the Com. 
monwealth Bureau of Census and Sta. 
tistics. They also used 677,697 gallons 
of kerosene, worth £A50,598, and 658.289 
gallons of turpentine, valued at £466,037. 
The amount of zinc oxide useq 
was 32,844 hundredweight (1 hundred- 
weight=112 pounds), valued at £A118.- 
835. White lead purchased by the com- 
panies amounted to 43,200 hundred- 
weight, valued at £A106,556, and that em- 
ployed from their own manufacture 
totaled 32,844 hundredweight. 
Varnishes purchased amounted to 190,- 
459 gallons, worth £A109,660, and those 
used by the companies from their own 
production totaled 1,251,864 gallons. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


PAPER PRODUCTION IN BRITISH ZONE, 
GERMANY 


Paper production of the 177 factories 
in the British zone of Germany now aver- 
ages from 168,000 to 180,000 tons an- 
nually. Shortages of coal and raw ma- 
terials have been preventing the other 73 
mills from resuming or continuing oper- 
ations. 

Wood and chemicals are obtained with 
great difficulty. Since all paper mills are 
deprived of all wood reserves, a tem- 
porary curtailment of production is pos- 
sible, particularly if transportation fa- 
cilities are impaired during the winter 
months. The cutting of trees and trans- 
portation of the wood to the mills has 
been a problem during recent months. 
In addition, wood is urgently required by 
the mining and building industries, and 
some lumber must be exported to provide 
payment for necessary imports of food. 

Chemicals used for sulfate-pulp man- 
ufacture are practically unobtainable at 
present. Stocks of sulfate pulp, which 
were imported from Sweden, are almost 
exhausted. Further deliveries from that 
source are not possible. 

Practically every industry or branch 
of industry suffers from the scarity of 
paper. The building industry needs 
paper for roofing felt and cement bags. 
The food and chemical industries need 
large quantities of wrapping paper and 
packing material. The railroads and 
theaters need paper for tickets, and the 
administration in the area requires about 
200 tons of paper for new forms on which 
income-tax declarations are to be made. 
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The present paper production is shared 
py all paper consumers. Priority, how- 
ever, is given to the 44 newspapers and 
the 52 magazines published in the Brit- 


ish zone. 


Shipbuilding 


ADDITIONAL VESSELS FOR ARGENTINA’S 
MERCHANT FLEET 


Additional tonnage will be required by 
the Argentine State Merchant Fleet to 
meet the needs of two new passenger 
and freight services between Argentina 
and Europe—one from Buenos Aires to 
Antwerp and Rotterdam and the other 
to Barcelona, Marseille and Genoa. 

In September 1946 the Argentine Mer- 
chant Fleet was reported by the press to 
consist of 16 vessels (117,800 registered 
tons), after 12 ships representing 80,000 
registered tons were returned to the orig- 
inal owners. 

Among the new vessels under construc- 
tion for the fleet are five ordered from 
Great Britain (46,100 registered tons) 
and one from Sweden (9,100 registered 
tons). Three cargo steamers, 7,500 tons 
each, are to be purchased in the United 
States, and bids reportedly are to be 
asked for three passenger and cargo 
ships, 8,500 tons each, and six Liberty 
steamers, 10,000 tons each. One locally 
built vessel is to be purchased for the 
south-coast run. 

The goal eventually is for a fleet of 
37 vessels, totaling 288,505 registered 
tons. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


EXPANSION IN INDUSTRY, SAO PAULO, 
BRAZIL 


Textile mills in the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, have installed considerable addi- 
tional equipment during recent years. 
The number of mills also has increased, 
according to a recent survey. 

Cotton-spinning mills increased from 
17 in 1942 to 24 in 1946; cotton spinning 
and weaving mills increased from 59 to 
73. In 1942 Sao Paulo had 40 weaving 
mills; by 1946 there were 80, although 
many of the new units were quite small, 
as is indicated by the comparatively 
slight expansion in the number of 
looms—from 27,364 to 29,722. Spindles 
increased from 1,032,970 in 1942 to 1,109,- 
776 in 1946. 

The latest statistics prior to 1946 for 
the woolen industry are for the year 1937. 
Spinning mills show a decline from 6 in 
that year, to 5 in 1946, but this is because 
one of the mills installed looms and it is 
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numbered with the spinning and weaving 
mills, which advanced from 4 in 1937 to 
15 in 1946. Weaving mills increased from 
28 to 38. Spindles advanced from 32,037 
to 109,516 and looms from 1,103 to 3,250. 
Some of the larger mills produced both 
wool and cotton yarns and cloth, but no 
break-down of the number of spindles 
and looms working on cotton was in- 
cluded in the survey. 

Silk- and rayon-weaving mills in- 
creased from 168 in 1937 to 211 in 1946, 
and looms expanded from 5,584 to 11,080. 
Some of these mills, however, are very 
small establishments. In 1946 the State 
had 15 twisting and weaving mills, 1l 
throwing (twisting) mills, and 68,147 
twisting spindles. Previous statistics on 
these mills and spindles are not available. 
Silk filatures (reeling mills) increased 
from 100 in 1944 to 106 in 1946, and reel- 
ing basins from 2,725 to 3,338. 

Jute (burlap) weaving mills declined 
from five in 1937 to three in 1946, but 
spinning and weaving mills increased 
from five to eight. Only one spinning 
mill was operating in the State in both 
years. Spindles increased from 22,320 to 
47,205, and looms from 1,527 to 2,739. 

Other textile enterprises undoubtedly 
also showed some expansion, but pre- 
vious statistics are not available. In 1946, 
however, the State had six flax spinning 
and weaving mills with 1,170 spindles 
and 89 looms; six lace-weaving factories 
with 109 looms; five rug ‘and carpet- 
weaving plants with 180 looms, and one 
firm making hand-woven rugs. 

A few mills did not provide complete 
data as to the number of spindles and 
looms, but it is believed that the statis- 
tics included are about 95 percent com- 
plete. 


Cotton and Products 


LINTER OUTPUT, CONSUMPTION, AND 
Exports, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


Production of cotton linters of all types 
in the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, from 
August 1, 1945, to July 31, 1946, amounted 
to 42,064 metric tons as compared with 
73,866 tons in 1944-45 and 76,405 tons in 
1943-44. 

The annual domestic consumption of 
cotton linters is estimated by the trade at 
8,000 to 10,000 metric tons. 

Exports of cotton linters from Sao 
Paulo during the year ended July 31, 
1946, totaled 43,184 metric tons. The 
United States was the principal pur- 
chaser, taking 63 percent, or 27,294 tons, 
and the United Kingdom ranked second, 
receiving a total of 13,265 tons. 


ECUADOR’S PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND 
CONSUMPTION OF COTTON 
Production of unginned cotton in 
Ecuador during the third quarter of 1946 
amounted to about 2,500 bales of 478 
pounds each. 
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All imports of cotton during the third 
quarter came from Peru. Imports dur- 
ing the second quarter totaled 99,673 
kilograms, valued at $42,171, as compared 
with 275,775 kilograms, valued at $96,662, 
imported during the _ corresponding 
period of 1945. 

Consumption of imported and domes- 
tic cotton by the textile factories, most of 
which are located in the sierra region, is 
estimated at 3,400 bales for the third 
quarter of 1946, according to trade 
sources. 

Consumption of cotton by domestic 
factories continues to increase and it is 
anticipated that total imports will re- 
main near the 1946 level, estimated at 
4,000 to 5,000 bales. 


CONSUMPTION OF COTTON By INDIA’s MILLS 


Consumption of Indian cotton by the 
cotton mills in India during the period 
September 1, 1945, to June 30, 1946, to- 
taled 3,344,003 bales (400 pounds each), 
as compared with 3,519,524 bales in cor- 
responding months of the preceding 
season. Consumption of foreign cotton 
totaled 496,459 bales and 551,063 bales, 
respectively. 


New COTTON-TEXTILE MILL, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


Plans are under consideration for con- 
struction of a new cotton textile mill near 
Kingwilliamstown, Union of South 
Africa. The factory is to cover 26 acres 
and will be the largest of its kind in 
Africa (excluding Egypt). Both Govern- 
ment and industry are said to be sponsor- 
ing the project, which is expected to give 
employment to between 3,000 and 4,000 
workers. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
JUTE CULTIVATION AND YIELD 


Jute cultivation in the Indian Prov- 
inces of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and 
Assam, and the States of Cooch Behar 
and Tripura, during the 1945-46 season 
covered 2,421,670 acres, according to the 
final revised forecast. The 1944-45 area 
totaled 2,103,955 acres. 

The total yield from the 1945-46 crop 
was estimated in October at 7,991,070 
bales (includes 200,000 imported from : 
Nepal) , against a production of 6,203,205 
bales in 1944—45. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


RUMANIA’S OvuTPUT OF TOBACCO INSUFFI- 
CIENT FOR DOMESTIC NEEDS 


Tobacco production in Rumania in 
1946 will amount to about 7,506 metric 
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tons, according to a preliminary esti- 
mate of the Central Statistical Institute, 
as compared with an estimated 10.672 
metric tons in 1945 and 14,621 tons in 
1944. 

At least 3,000 metric tons of tobacco 
may have to be imported, if Rumanian 
tobacco factories are operated normally 
or Rumanian smckers are provided with 
the usual amount of tobacco. Imports 
may come from Bulgaria, Hungary, Tur- 
key, and Greece. There are possibilities 
that American tobacco will be used be- 
cause it has a good reputation and is 
much desired. 

The consumption of tobacco for the 
manufacture of cigars, cigarettes, and 
pipe tobacco is estimated at 1,000 metric 
tons a month. No snuff or chewing to- 
bacco is manufactured in Rumania. 
Nicotine extracts are made, but the quan- 
tity is not reported. 

Rumania could and should produce 
sufficient tobacco for domestic use, when 
growing and economic conditions become 
normal. The fact that tobacco culture 
and harvest may be done on a small scale 
by individuals makes this crop one of 
importance to Rumanian agriculture. 
The present lack of farm machinery and 
draft power and the small acreages avail- 
able to the average small farmer, in ad- 
dition to the fact that the seed is fur- 
nished by the Government, tend to favor 
a gradual increase in tobacco culture 
during the next few years. 





U. S. S. R. Increases 
Appropriations for 
Training Workers 


In the current Five-Year Plan of the 
Soviet Union, considerable appropria- 
tions are assigned for training and rais- 
ing the qualifications of workers, accord- 
ing to the Moscow press. The budget of 
the Ministry of Labor Reserves earmarks 
1,582,000,000 rubles for 1946, an increase 
of 43.7 percent over the amount spent 
for this purpose in 1945. 





More Tea for the Russians 


Tea production is expanding in the 
U. S. S. R. The 1946 tea crop for the 
entire country was 5,600,000 kilograms 
(kilogram equals 2.2046 pounds) above 
the preceding year’s output. 

Gruzia, the leading tea-producing 
area in the U. S. S. R., produced 23,- 
600,000 kilograms of tea leaves in 1946— 
about 18.1 percent above its quota for 
the year. The quality of the tea leaves 
was much better than in 1945, as 91.2 
percent was of first grade. 
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New Books and 
- Reports 


* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen, 
appearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin. 

Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents; subscrip- 
tion price, $3.50 per year. The Decem- 
ber 15 issue contains these articles: 

AMERICAN FORE:GN COTTON FOoLicy. By 
James Gilbert Evans. 

TOWARD EFFECTIVE 
ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL. 

RECOMMEND:TICNS CF UNITED MarI- 
TIME CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL TO UNITED 
NATIONS. 

AIR TRANSPORT ACREEMENTS WITH AUS- 
TRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 

Picao MIpDLE East REGIONAL AIR NAVI- 
GATICN MEETING. 

ECONOMIC INTEGRATION OF U. S. AND 
U. K. ZONES IN GERM\NY. 

U. S. POSITION REG\RDING UNRRA. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA EXTENDS DEADLINE FOR 
Tax RETURNS. 

UNITED STATES-NETHERLANDS COMMER- 
CIAL PoLicy AGREEMENT. 

FULL PRODUCTIVITY AND WORLD TRADE. 
By Willard L. Thorp. 
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Other Publications 


FOREIGN COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION op 
THE UNITED StaTes. (For the calendar 


year 1943.) Bureau of the Censys. 
1946. 

Volume I. Section A. 1046 pp, 
Price, $4. Import and export statistics, 


with the exception of tables 2, 3, 5, and 
6. 

Volume I. Section B. Tables 3 and 6, 
481 pp. Price, $2. Import and export 
statistics in country of origin and coun- 
try of destination by commodity ar- 
rangement. 

Volume I. Supplement. Tables 2 and 
5. 363 pp. Price, $1.75. Import and 
export statistics in Commodity by cus- 
toms district arrangement. 

Volume II. 452 pp. Price, $2. Export 
transport statistics. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 

Basic PROBLEMS OF RELIEF, REHABILI- 
TATION, AND RECONSTRUCTION IN SOUTH- 
EASTERN Asta. J. Russell Andrus. 1946. 
74 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Available from: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1 East Fifty-fourth Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 

SomE TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF FOREIGN 
TRADE STAaTIsTIcs. ‘With special refer- 
ence to valuation.) Nicholas Michael 
Petruzzelli. 1946. 252 pp. Price, $3.50. 
Analysis of the causes and extent of the 
lack of comparability and utility in the 
foreign-trade statistics of the various 
nations, with particular emphasis on the 
important question of valuation and re- 
lated problems also a discussion of the 
methods for overcoming the difficulties 
involved in putting the findings of the 
study into practice. 

Available from: Sheiry Press, Dept. C., 
908 Twelfth Street NW., Washington 5, 
a. 





Largest Norway-Built 
Ship Launched 


On Thursday, November 21, the sleek 
9,000-ton Bataan slid down the ways at 
Akers Mekaniske Verksted in Oslo, the 
largest ship ever to be launched in Nor- 
way. Following outfitting, the new 
freigiitter will be delivered to the Oslo 
shipping firm of Fred Olsen & Co. Rep- 
resenting the most modern motor ship 
of its type, the Bataan is equipped with 
two refrigerated holds and is powered by 
two motors developing a total of 10,800 
horsepower. It is to be fitted with the 
latest in fixtures and equipment and has 
29 cabins—10 for passengers and 19 for 
members of the crew. This is the first 
ship to be launched at Akers Mekaniske 
Verksted since liberation. 


Cleveland’s “Report 
From the World” 


Outstanding world political and cul- 
tural leaders will meet in Cleveland, 
Ohio, January 9, 10, and 11 to discuss two 
of the most urgent questions facing the 
world today—“What do other nations 
expect of America?” and “What is Amer- 
ica going to do about it?” Secretary of 
the Navy James Forrestal and E. N. Van 
Kleffens, Netherlands delegate to the UN 
Security Council, are among the 20 lead- 
ers of world affairs who will take part in 
the 3-day forum, “Report From the 
World.” 





Algeria planned to import 4,118 tons of 
newsprint during 1946, according to 4 
foreign publication. 
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A JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


New Agreement Between 
United States and Czechoslovakia 


On November 14, 1946, identical notes 
were exchanged between the AmbasSa- 
dor of Czechoslovakia and the Acting 
Secretary of State embodying an agree- 
ment between the Government of 
Czechoslovakia and the Government of 
the United States concerning commer- 
cial policy, compensation for national- 
ized properties and related matters. 
This agreement marks the culmination 
of discussions on these matters carried 
on in Washington between representa- 
tives of the two Governments. The text 
of the United States note follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
November 14, 1946. 
His Excellency 
Dr. JuraJ SLAVIC, 
Ambassador of Czechoslovakia. 
Excellency: 

The Government of the United States ex- 
presses its satisfaction at the successful con- 
clusion of the discussions with the Govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia concerning commer- 
cial policy, compensation for nationalized 
properties and related matters of mutual in- 
terest in furthering the economic relations 
between their two countries. These discus- 
sions have resulted in agreement by the two 
Governments on the following matters: 

1. The two Governments affirm their con- 
tinued support of the principles set forth in 
Article VII of the Mutual Aid Agreement of 
July 11, 1942, and reiterate their desire to 
achieve the elimination of all forms of dis- 
criminatory treatment in international com- 
merce, and the reduction of tariffs and other 
trade barriers. 

2. The Government of Czechoslovakia is in 
accord with the general tenor of the ‘“Pro- 
posals for Expansion of World Trade and Em- 
ployment” recently transmitted to the Gov- 
ernment of Czechoslovakia by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Pending the 
conclusion of the negotiations at the gen- 
eral international conference on trade and 
employment contemplated by the ‘“Propos- 
als,” the two Governments declare it to be 
their policy to abstain from adopting new 
measures which would prejudice the objec- 
tives of the conference. 

3. The two Governments share the view 
that the conduct of international trade 
through the mechanism of bilateral barter, 
clearing, and similar agreements is generally 
not compatible with the maximization of 
benefits derived from trade or with the goal 
of eliminating trade discrimination. The 
Government of Czechoslovakia has expressed 
the view, however, that the use of such 
agreement during the postwar transition 
period has been necessary, but it will direct 
its efforts to their abandonment and a re- 
turn to multilateralism at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

4. The Government of Czechoslovakia has 
declared that it must maintain a system of 
import and export control during the post- 
war transition period in order to safeguard 
the equilibrium of its balance of payments 
while seeking to achieve in an orderly way 
its plan of economic reconstruction. The 
Government of Czechoslovakia will admin- 
ister the issuance of import licenses without 


discrimination as among foreign sources of 
supply as soon as Czechoslovakia possesses 
or is able to obtain sufficient free foreign 
exchange so that it is no longer necessary 
for her to make her purchases within the 
limits of bilateral trade and financial agree- 
ments. 

5. If the Government of either country es- 
tablshes or maintains a monopoly or enter- 
prise for the importation, exportation, pur- 
chase, sale, distribution, or production of any 
article, or grants exclusive privileges to any 
enterprise to import, export, purchase, sell, 
distribute, or produce any article, such mo- 
nopoly or enterprise shall accord to the com- 
merce of the other country fair and equi- 
table treatment in respect of its purchases 
of articles the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture of foreign countries and its sales of 
articles destined for foreign countries. To 
this end the monopoly or enterprise shall, 
in making such purchases or sales of any 
article, be influenced solely by considerations, 
such as price, quality, marketability, trans- 
portation, and terms of purchase or sale, 
which would ordinarily be taken into account 
by a private commercial enterprise inter- 
ested solely in purchasing or selling such ar- 
ticle on the most favorable terms. 

6. The two Governments express their in- 
tention at the earliest practicable date to 
enter into negotiations looking toward the 
conclusion of a comprehensive treaty of 
friendship and commerce which will regulate 
to their mutual satisfaction economic rela- 
tions between the two countries. Meanwhile 
the two Governments have taken cognizance 
of the fact that each continues to accord 
to articles the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of the other unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment with respect to 
customs duties, the rules and formalities of 
customs, and the taxation, sale, distribu- 
tion, and use within its territory of such 
articles consistent with provisions of the 
former trade agreement between the two 
countries dated March 7, 1938. 

7. The Government of the United States 
and the Government of Czechoslovakia will 
make adequate and effective compensation 
to nationals of one country with respect 
to their rights or interests in properties which 
have been or may be nationalized or requisi- 
tioned by the Government of the other coun- 
try. In this connection, the Government of 
the United States has noted with satisfac- 
tion that negotiations concerning compen- 
sation on account of such claims will shortly 
begin in Praha. 

8. The two Governments agree to afford 
each other adequate opportunity for con- 
sultation regarding the matters mentioned 
above, and the Government of Czechoslo- 
vakia, recognizing that it is the normal 
practice of the Government of the United 
States to make public comprehensive infor- 
mation concerning its international economic 
relations, agrees to make available to the 
Government of the United States full in- 
formation, similar in scope and character 
to that normally made public by the United 
States, concerning the international eco- 
nomic relations of Czechoslovakia. 


The Government of the United States will 
be pleased to receive from the Government 
of Czechoslovakia a statement confirming 
its understanding of this agreement reached 
by the two Governments. 
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Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances 
of my highest consideration. 


DEAN ACHESON, 
Acting Secretary of State. 

The note from the Ambassador of 
Czechoslovakia confirms the Government 
of Czechoslovakia’s understanding of the 
agreement reached by the two Govern- 
ments. The substance of the Czechoslo- 
vak note is identical with the United 
States note quoted above. 





Import Restrictions on 
Antimony Removed 


Removal of all restrictions on imports 
of antimony, effective immediately, was 
announced by the Civilian Production 
Administration November 29. 

At the same time, CPA said that it was 
directing the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to discontinue public pur- 
chase of antimony from foreign sources 
except for commitments and arrange- 
ments already undertaken. 

Import restrictions on antimony were 
removed by eliminating the metal from 
List A of Imports Control Order M-63. 
This leaves only agave fibers, molasses 
(inedible), and tin now subject to this 
order. 

Antimony, whose chief civilian use is 
in the manufacture of lead items, was in 
great demand during the war for flame- 
and mildew-proofing of military equip- 
ment such as tents, and also for fire- 
proof paint. 

Antimony was originally placed under 
import control in December 1941 and was 
removed in November 1944. The differ- 
ence between the world price of the ores 
and the domestic price ceilings required 
that it be returned to M-63 controls in 
October 1946. 





New Radio Station in 
David, Panama 


A new radio station with 500-watt 
power transmitter (call letters HOU) has 
been installed in David, Chiriqui, Pan- 
ama. On October 29, 1946, tests were 
started on the operating and assigned 
frequency of 1,023 kilocycles, 292.2 me- 
ters, broadcast band. 

While the station is not expected to 
be in commercial operation until the 
final license is issued, reports of the 
test indicate that reception will be pow- 
erful and clear in the Province of Chi- 
riqui. The new station is expected to 
cover not only the Province of Chiriqui 
but also the Provinces of Bocas del Toro 
and Veraguas, besides furnishing broad- 
casting facilities to the city of Panama 
during the night transmission. 
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(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
December 16, 1946.) 

The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletin: 

No. 384—Current Export Bulletin No. 

384, December 12, 1946 


I. Storage Batteries (Schedule B No. 701300) 

The Limited Distribution License proce- 
dure announced in Current Export Bulletin 
No. 373* applies only to automotive (start- 
ing, lighting, and ignition) storage batteries, 
Schedule B No. 701300. It does not apply 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


to any other storage batteries even though 
classified under the same Schedule B num- 
ber. All applications to export storage bat- 
teries, other than automotive (starting, 
lighting and ignition) storage batteries, 
must be submitted on Form IT 419, must 
meet the full requirements for individual 
license applications, and must state that the 
batteries are not starting, lighting, and igni- 
tion type automotive storage batteries.’ 


II. Revisions in the Positive List 


A. Additions. Effective | December 18, 
1946, the following commodities are added to 
the Positive List of Commodities requiring 
validated license for export (see Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 22). 





Dept. of 
Commerce 
Schedule 
B No. 


Commodity 


137510 | Peanuts, shelled, for planting 
137510 | Peanuts, shelled, other 7 
137550 | Peanuts, not shelled, for planting 
137550 | Peanuts, not shelled, other 


GLV dollar 
value limits, 


Processing code Country Group 


Unit and related 
commodity group 


k E 


Pound AGSU 2 10 
do FOOD 10 
do AGSU 2 10 
do FOOD 10 


= 





B. Deletions. Effective immediately, the 
following commodities are removed from the 
Positive List of Commodities requiring vali- 
dated licenses for export and placed on gen- 
eral license for exportation to all destinations 
in Group K. 


Dept. of 
Commerce 
Schedule 
B No. Commodity 
Other Inedible Animals and Animal 
Products: 
Glue of animal origin other than 
casein 
Casein, inedible 


094298 


099905 


099998 Dried bones 
099998 Glue stock, hide 
Synthetic Fibers and Manufacturers: 
385410 Nylon hosiery, women's and chil- 
dren’s 
385900 Nylon hosiery, unfinished, wom- 
en’s and children’s (include 
blanks, or shapes, full-fashioned 
and circular knit) 
Miscellaneous Textile Products: 
390300 Felt-base floor coverings 
Wood, Unmanufactured: 

Logs and hewn timber (indicate 
quantity scale) (include 
stumps and burls): 

Hardwoods (report burls in 
400600) : 
400100 Ash and hickory 
400905 Mahogany logs 
403100 Creosoted piling 
403200 Other piling 


*See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, November 
2, 1946. 

1The requirements set forth in Subject I 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned number BB 41-R 926, in 
accordance with Regulation A pursuant to 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 


Sawmill Products (Lumber) : 
Boards, planks and scantlings, less 
5’’ in least dimension: 
Hardwoods: 
Hickory 
Clay and Clay Products: 
Bathtubs * 
Sanitary fixtures and fittings and 
parts, n. e. s. 
Steel Mill Products: 
Structural iron and steel—sash 
and frames: 
Metal shutters 
Iron and Steel Manufactures: 
Coal stokers and parts 
Other hardware, n. e. s.; bathroom 
fixtures, cadmium plated; 
brackets; curtain cranes; cur- 
tain hooks, except wire hooks; 
curtain rod fixtures; curtain 
rods; drapery fixtures; hooks, 
safety, patent; pulleys, steel; 
robe hooks, steel; section 
brackets; shelf brackets; soap 
dispensers * 
Electrical Machinery and Apparatus: 
Electric underground mining loco- 
motives, include crawler trucks, 
shuttle cars 
Telephone instruments 
Hand generators and parts 
Magnetos and parts 
Ringers and parts 
Batteries and boxes 
Telephone instrument parts 


412300 


533300 
533400 


604900 


615280 
618800 


704500 


708300 
708700 
708700 
708700 
708700 
708700 


* Bathtubs, enameled ware, iron and steel, 
Schedule B, No. 612400, remain on the Positive 
List. 

’Curtain hooks, wire, Schedule B No. 
618800, are already on general license for ex- 
portation to all destinations in Country 
Group K. 
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Electric interior lighting fixtures 
and parts: 
709601 Fluorescent 
709698 All types, except fluorescent, 
portable lamps, only + 


709700 Electric exterior lighting fixtures 
and parts, except airport light. 
ing fixtures and cargo lights anq 
parts (report searchlights jn 
706600 and _ floodlights ip 
706700) ° 

Construction and Conveying Ma. 
chinery: 

720500 Dredging machinery, mining, in- 


clude bucket elevator and hy- 
draulic types 
724900 Belt conveyors, 
mine 
729100 Chain and elevator conveyors, 
shaker conveyors, duck bills, 
truck loaders, mining 
Mining, Well, and Pumping Ma- 
chinery: 


underground 


730500 Coal cutters, longwall, shortwall, 
universal, and arcwall cutters 

731100 Drills, underground mine, electric 

733900 Underground loaders, electric 

Other Industrial Machinery: 
Blowers and ventilating machin- 
ery and parts: 

764100 Roof ventilators 

Other Vehicles and Parts: 
796750 Underground mine cars 
799611 Jeeps, new, Army ordnance 
Medicinal and Pharmaceutical 
Preparations: 

811900 Fish oils and fish-liver oils and 
concentrates, in bulk only, ex- 
cept cod-liver oil*® 

Pigments, Paints, and Varnishes: 

842900 Zinc sulfide 

842900 Molybdate chrome orange 

Photographic and Projection Goods: 
914000 Tracing cloth, sensitized 


C. Shipments of any commodities removed 
from general license as a result of the provi- 
sions of Part A above which were on dock, on 
lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, 
or in transit to ports of exit pursuant to 
actual orders for export prior to the effective 
date of change, may be exported under the 
previous general license provisions. 


‘The entry on the Positive List for Sched- 
ule B No. 709698 will now read as follows: 

709698 All nonfluorescent types except 

portable lamps, lamp shades 
(paper and parchment) and 
parts. 

* Airport lighting fixtures and cargo lights 
and parts, Schedule B No. 709700, are already 
on general license for exportation to all des- 
tinations in Country Group K. 

*Cod-liver oil in any form is already on 
general license for exportation to all desti- 
nations in Country Group K. 





Manchuria’s Textile Mills 


Manchuria, according to a preliminary 
survey, has 20 textile mills, 9 of which are 
located in Mukden. 

Of the total, 14 are cotton mills, 6 of 
which are in Mukden, 2 in Chinchow, 
and 1 each in Liaoyang, Yingkow, Dairen, 
Kinchow, Polanti, and Wafonti. These 
mills have approximately 481,035 spindles 
(200,000 in working condition, but only 
50,000 in operation, one shift), 32,448 
doublers, and 10,347 looms. 
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The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, 
in Brussels, has announced that an ad- 
ditional list of 11 German industrial 
plants will be considered for allocation 
among the Western Allied Nations in the 
near future, according to information re- 
ceived by the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce. 

Included in the list are industrial 
plants of the following categories: alu- 
minum foil, ignition equipment, aircraft, 
aviation equipment, chemicals, and 
armaments. 

All of the 11 plants were included in 
the group of “advance reparations” 
plants and were previously announced 
by the Office of International Trade as 
officially approved for reparation by the 
Allied Control Council and allocated to 
the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency. 

Business firms and persons are invited 
to indicate any interest which they may 
have in the purchase of any of these 
plants in the event that they should be 
allocated to the reparation account of 
the United States. Such expressions of 
interest should be addressed to the Repa- 
rations Staff, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., and should be received 
by January 15, 1947. An expression of 
interest does not constitute a commit- 
ment to purchase. 

Inquirers should submit data justify- 
ing their request and should state 
whether they would intend to purchase 
a plant for transfer to the United States 
or to a third country. Where the in- 
quiry relates to transfer to the United 
States, inquirers should include a state- 
ment indicating: (1) the need for such 
facilities in the United States; (2) the 
availability or nonavailability of com- 
parable facilities in the domestic mar- 
ket; and (3) the industrial use to which 
the facilities would be put. 

Where the inquiry relates to transfer 
to a third country, inquirers should give 
as much data as possible with reference 
to: (1) City and country to which trans- 
fer would be made; (2) whether it would 
be used and operated by nationals of the 
United States in such foreign location; 
(3) any further information to justify 
the request. 

Official announcement has not yet 
been made with respect to the sales pro- 
cedure, prices, terms, and other matters 
pertaining to the disposal of such plants 
as may be allocated to the United States. 

The 11 plants awaiting allocation are: 


Norddeutsche Dornierwerke No. 4, Roth- 
beck, Germany, Plant No. 1015.—Principal 


products: Aircraft, parts, and assemblies. 
During the war manufactured frame parts 
for aircraft. Plant constructed about 1944 
as Cispersal plant of Dornier, consisting 
mainly of light pressing and welding shops. 
Equipment included: Drills, lathes, shapers, 
grinders, welders, universal] millers, salt and 
annealing vats. 

Warren Commission A. G., Dennenburg/ 
Elbe, Germany, Plant No. 1023.—Principal 
products: High explosives and small shell fill- 
ing. During war manufactured TNT, am- 
monal, chloratit, safety fuse, and filled gre- 
nades. Steam generation equipment in- 
cluded two Lancashire boilers. Electric 
power equipment included two turbo-genera- 
tors of 1,250 kw. capacity each and three 
Diese] sets totalling 600 kw. capacity. Plant 
consisted of two TNT sections, one ammonal, 
one chloratit, a grenade-filling department, 
and producer-gas section. Only general- 
purpose equipment is included for repara- 
tions. 

Luftshaupt Munitions Anstalt, Ham- 
buhren, Germany, Plant No. 1031.—Principal 
products: Shells. Equipment included steam 
generation plant with two central heating 
plants and one Diesel-electric power-genera- 
tion set. Only general-purpose equipment is 
included for reparations. 

Heeres Munitions Anstalt, Godenau uber 
Alfeld, Germany, Plant No. 1035.—Principal 
products: Ammunition filling. Equipment 
included turbo-generator with 500 kw. capac- 
ity, various presses, conveyors, painting ma- 
chines, etc. Only general-purpose equip- 
ment is included for reparations. 

Luftshaupt Munitions Anstalt, Wienberg- 
Weser, Germany, Plant No. 1036.—Principal 
products: shells. Filled medium antiair- 
craft shells during war. Equipment in- 
cluded two steam-generating boiler houses, 
central heating plants, two Diesel-electric 
power-generating sets with total capacity of 
359 kw. Only general-purpose equipment is 
included for reparations. 

Chemische Werke, Harzweser-Langelsheim, 
Germany, Plant No. 1039.—Principal prod- 
ucts: activated carbon for gas masks. Equip- 
ment included turf mills, kneading ma- 
chines, high-pressure presses, rotary fur- 
naces, cooling drums, rotary driers, and gas 
generators. Only general-purpose equipment 
is included for reparations. 

Werke Tscheldin, Tenningen, Germany, 
Plant No. 2002.—Principal products: alum- 
inum foil, very thin, for packing and for 
condensers; aluminum foils glued on paper, 
in colors, lacquered and embossed. Normal 
production was about 250 tons per month. 
Plant had one foundry, heated rolls, numer- 
ous cold rolls for foil, workships for lacquer- 
ing, printing, and gluing. Equipment in- 
cluded annealing and smelting furnaces, all 
electric, large rolling mills, finishing rolling 
mills, and various finishing machines for 
gluing, veneering, and embossing. 

R. Bosch, Sulz, Germany, Plant No. 2009.— 
Principal products: Ignition equipment and 
accessories. Branch of the Bosch plant at 
Stuttgart. Factory was divided into three 
shops. Equipment included lathes, polish- 
ers, milling machines, presses, and slotting 
machines or mortizers. 

Suddeutsche Dornierwerke, Friedrichs- 
haven, Germany, Plant No. 2010.—Principal 
products: Aircraft parts and accessories. 
Only general-purpose equipment is included 
for reparations. 
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Suddeutsche Arguswerke, Baden-Baden, 
Germany, Plant No. 2013.—Principal prod- 
ucts: Aviation equipment. Manufactured 
small screw pieces, filexible pipe fittings in 
duraluminum for aircraft. Equipment in- 
cluded lathes, milling machines, drilling ma- 
chines, automatic Simon machines. assorted 
automatic machines, and millwright-work 
machines. Only general-purpose equipment 
is included for reparations. 

Suddeutsche — Arguswerke, Pfullendorf, 
Plant No. 2016.—Principal products: Aviation 
equipment, principally airplane brakes. 
Only general-purpose equipment is included 
for reparations. 





World’s Highest Nurseries 
and Seed Beds 


Nurseries and seed beds for the grow- 
ing of eucalyptus and pine seedlings are 
maintained in the outskirts of La Paz, 
Bolivia, by the Bolivian Railway Co. 
Seedlings are transplanted along the 
railroad route in the hope that the trees 
will aid in preventing erosion, and also 
to beautify the approach of the railroad 
to La Paz. From time to time the com- 
pany has cut some of the larger trees 
for its own use. When the trees have 
grown a few years longer, the company 
plans to cut and sell some of them to 
the mining companies for use as mine 
props. 

Located at an altitude of 12,300 feet, 
these nurseries and seed beds are among 
the highest in the world. Over a period 
of years, the seedlings have been trans- 
planted at altitudes of from 12,000 feet 
to 13,500 feet, the highest growing point 
for eucalyptus in that area. The com- 
pany is endeavoring to find a type of 
pine which will grow rapidly in that alti- 
tude. The “pino de cerco” (cypress type) 
appears, so far, to have shown the best 
results. 

As of October 1946, trees set out along 
the slopes adjacent to the railroad to- 
taled 353,183 eucalyptus and 13,885 pine. 





Canada’s Carpet-Wool 
Shortage 


A current unexpected shortage in cer- 
tain types of British-grown carpet wools 
exists in Canada, and domestic carpet 
manufacturers have been unable to ob- 
tain British wool suitable for their re- 
quirements. It is reported that satis- 
factory substitute wools are now avail- 
able in South America. 

Canada has, therefore, exempted im- 
ports of certain types of wool in the 
grease from customs duty until March 
31, 1947. The wool must be imported by 
carpet manufacturers for use exclusively 
in manufacturing carpets in their own 
factories. 
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by the U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


BUSINESS SERVICE CHECK LIST 


The U. S. Department of Commerce itemizes 
all news releases, publications, speeches, pam- 
phlets, and books published the previous week 
in its weekly Business Service Check List. 
This listing will enable you to order the ma- 
terial that will be of specific aid to you in 
your business. 


Typical of the listed material that will 
interest you are marketing data, articles on 
specific industries and business, foreign mar- 
kets, establishing and operating numerous 
kinds of small businesses, and foreign indus- 
trial wartime secrets. 


Many of the items in the BUSINESS 
SERVICE CHECK LIST are free. —Yy 
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“iL. listing covers these cea walk fices: 


Census Bureau 





Office of Domestic Commerce 


Civil Aeronautics Administration Office of International Trade 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Office of Small Business 
Foreign Trade Zones Board Office of Technical Services 
National Bureau of Standards Patent Office 


Office of Business Economics Weather Bureau 
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Order today from the 





sample copy will be sent on request. 


Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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